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Introduction to 
Second Edition 


In the course of serving the employees cf the Department of State, the 
Library has been asked to identify and provide information about many 
terms, phrases, acronyms, catch words, and abbreviations used in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. These requests have often required long 
searches because existing dictionaries, indexes, or other reference books: 
(1) are not current enough to include recent terms; (2) are not suffi- 
ciently specialized for the Department’s needs; or (3) are not indexed or 
cross-referenced by the terms. The reference staff has had to consult 
many sources before an adequate response to the questions could be for- 
mulated. In doing so, they began to keep a file documenting their search- 
es and the results so that they would not have to retrace the same steps 
again and again. The file, which continues to grow each day, proved so 
useful to the staff that we decided to publish it as a dictionary. This, the 
second edition of our dictionary, updates the 1978 edition and adds 
more than 50 new terms. 


SCOPE This dictionary does not attempt to be comprehensive; it is 
intended only to supplement other dictionaries and reference works 
(some of which are listed on the following pages). Should information be 
needed on terms not included in this edition of the dictionary, or if more 
information is desired on terms already in the dictionary, please call the 
Library's reference staff on extension 20486, 21099, 20535, or 23609. 


ARRANGEMENT Each entry in the dictionary consists of the term 
itself with its definition; a section labeled “Notes” which contains docu- 
mentation for the term; and a section labeled “‘See Also” which cross- 
references the term to other dictionary entries. In additwwn, the text con- 
tains many “‘See’’ references. Some entry terms are used in the definition 
of other terms; these appear in the definitions in boldface. 


AUTHORITY Credit for all statements of fact, interpretations, 
usages, and opinions is given for each definition. The Library makes no 
claim that any definition reflects Department of State policy, nor should 
any such inference be made. 


CREDITS Carol Becker is chiefly responsible for researching and 
writing the text of this dictionary, although others in the Library have of- 
fered valuable suggestions and editorial advice. Gloria Taylor typed the 
final manuscript and Brian Sanders provided the text for several defini- 
tions. 


Conrad P. Eaton, Libranan 
September 1980 








Other Sources 


The reader may find the following lists of reference books useful in 
providing information on current topics of international concern, in de- 
fining older commonly used terms, and in updating information on coun- 
tries and organizations. When used as sources in this dictionary, the 
books will be referred to by the letters and numbers that precede each 
title. Library call numbers are given. 


(CO-1) 


(CO-2) 


Africa Contemporary Record: Annual Survey and Documents. New 
York, Africana. Annual. DT1.A12 Ref. 

Africa South of the Sahara. London, Europa. Annual. 
DT351.A37 Ref. 


(CO-3) The Annual Register: World Events. New York, St. Martin's 
Press. Annual. D2A7 Ref. 
(CO-4) Asia Yearbook. Hong Kong, Far Eastern Economic Review. 
Annual. HC411.F3 Ref. 
(CO-5) Background Notes. U.S. Department of State. G59.U5 Ref. 
(CO-6) Defense and Foreign Affairs Handbook. Washirgton, D.C., 
Copley and Associates, 1976-77. UA910.D4 1976/77 Reef. 
(CO-7) Europa Yearbook. London, Europa. Annual. D2.E83 Ref. 
(CO-8) Far East and Australia. London, Europa. Annuai. DS502.F36 
Ref. 
(CO-9) Middle East and North Afnca. London, Europa. Annual. 
DS49.M5 Ref. 
(CO-10) National Basic Intelligence Factbook. Washington, D.C., GPO. 
Semiannual. JA1.N3 Ref. 
(CO-11) Political Handbook cf the World. New York, McGraw-Hill. 
Annual. JF37.P62 Ref. 
(COQ-12) Statesman’s Year Book. New York, St. Martin’s Press. Annual. 
JA51.S7 Ref. 
(CO-13) Worldmark Encyclopedia of Nations. New York, John Wiley, 
1976. JA61.W6 1976 Ref. 
V. 1. United Nations 
V. 2. Afnca 
V. 3. Americas 
V. 4. Asia and Australasia 
V. 5. Europe 
Current Events 
(CE-1) Amencan Foreign Relations: A Documentary Record. New York, 
Council on Foreign Relations. Annual. E183.7.D6 Ref. 
(CE-2) Department of State Bulietin. Washington, D.C. Weekly through 
1977. Monthly since 1978. JX232.S11 Ref. 
(CE-3) Facts on File Yearbook. New York, Facts on File, Inc. Weekly; 


cumulated annually. D410.F3 Ref. 








(CE-4) Global Political Assessment. New York, Columbia University Re- 


(CE-5) 


(CE-6) 


(CE-7) 
(CE-8) 
(CE-9) 


(CE-10) 


(CE-11) 
(CE-12) 


(CE-13) 


search Institute on International Change. Semiannual. 
JX1291.G45 Ref. 

Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. Bristol, England, Keesing’s. 
Weekly; cumulated annually. D310.K4 Ref. 

Law and Polwy in International Business. Washington, D.C., 
Georgetown University Law Center. Quarterly. Administra- 
tive Survey issue. L240. 

Strategic Survey. London. The International Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies. Annual. U162.L6 Ref. 

U.S. Participation in the UN: Report by the President to the Con- 
gress. Washington, D.C., GPO. Annual. JX1977.1.U5A35 Ref. 
The United States and World Development: Agenda. New York, 
Overseas Development Council. Annual. HC59.7.S8445 Ref. 
World Armaments and Disarmament: SIPRI Yearbook. Stockholm, 
Stockholm International Peace Institute. Annual. JX1901.S7 
Ref. 

Survey of International Affairs. London, Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. Annual. D443.S9 Ref. 

Documents on International Affairs. London, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Annual. D<41.D6 Reef. 

GIST. Washington, D.C., Department of State, Bureau of 
Public Affairs. Irregular. E855.G2 Ref. 


(D-1) 
(D-2) 


(D-3) 


(D-4) 
(D-5) 
(D-6) 
(D-7) 
(D-8) 
(D-9) 


(D-10) 


(D-11) 
(D-12) 


(D-13) 


Gamboa, Melquiades J. A Dictionary of International Law and 
Diplomacy. New York, Oceana, 1973. JX1226.G3 Ref. 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1968. 17 volumes. H41.15 Ref. 

Johannsen, Hano and G. Terry Page. /nternatonal Dictionary 
of Management. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1975. HD19.J58 
Ref. 

Laqueur, Walter. A Dictionary of Politics. New York, Free 
Press, 1973. JA61.L3 1974 Ref. 

McCarthy, Eugene J. The Crescent Dictionary of Amencan Politics. 
New York, Macmillan, 1962. JK9.M3 Ref. 

Moffat, D. C. Economics Dictionary. New York, Elsevier, 1976. 
HB61.M54 Ref. 

Moore, Norman D. Dictionary of Business Finance and Invest- 
ment. New York, Drake, 1976. HF1001.M76 Ref. 

Paxton, John. A Dictionary of the European Economic Community. 
London, Macmillan, 1976. HC241.2.P38 Ref. 

Plano, Jack and Milton Greenberg. Political Science Dictionary. 
Hinsdale, Illinois, Dryden Press, 1973. JA61.P4 Ref. 

Plano, Jack and Roy Olton. The Jnternational Relations Diction- 
ary. New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 
JX1226.P55 Ref. 

Roberts, Geoffrey K. A Dictionary of Politial Analysis. London, 
Longmans, 1971. JA61.R6 Ref. 

Safire, William. Safire’s Political Dictionary. New York, Random 
House, 1978. JK9.S2 1978 Ref. 

Sloan, Harold S. and Arnold Zurcher. Dictionary of Economics. 
New York, Barnes and Noble, 1970. HB1.S5 1971 Ref. 








(D-14) U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. SALT Leacon. 
Washington, D.C., GPO, 1974. JX1974.U54 No. 71 1975 
Ref. 

(D-15) U.S. Department of State. Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs. Abbreviations and Terms Used in Foreign Economic Policies. 
April 1976. Updated irregularly. Available from EB/EX. 

(D-16) Ammer, Christine and Dean S. Ammer. Dictionary of Business 
and Economics. New York, Free Press, 1977. HB61.A53 Ref. 


IV 








THE A GROUP: A grouping of countries designat- 
ed as such by UNCTAD I in 1964 for the pur- 
poses of negotiation. It is composed of all of Asia 
(except Japan), Yugoslavia, and all of Africa.' 


NOTES 


1. Worldmark—U.N. (CO-13), p. 77. Also, J. H. Richards, Inier- 
nahonal Economic Institutions (1970), p. 193. The groupings at 
UNCTAD, which still persist, are discussed collectively under 
the UNCTAD entry in this dictionary. 


SEE ALSO 
B Group; C Group; D Group; Group of 77; UNCTAD. 


ABM TREATY see SALT and JACKSON AMEND- 
MENT 


THE ACP COUNTRIES: Refers to the 58 develop- 
ing countries of Africa, the Caribbean, and the 
Pacific, 57 of which signed the second Lomé Con- 
vention on October 31, 1979.' In 1975, the first 
Lomé Convention was signed by 46 ACP coun- 
tries.2, Most of the ACP countries were former 
colonies of Great Britain, France, and Belgium.* 


NOTES 


1. See documentation for Lomé Convention in this diction- 
ary. Dominica did not sign Lomé II. (“Lomé II Signed,” 
Europe, jan.-Feb. 1980, p. 22.) 

2. Afnca Contemporary Record 1975/76 (CO-1), p. 150, lists the 
46 countries, as does Keesing’s (CE-5) (1975), p. 27050. 

3. Ibid. According to Europe, op. at, the ACP countries are 
further subdivided into: countries defined as “least devel- 
oped” by the Lomé Convention; landlocked and island coun- 
tries not defined as “least developed”; and countries not oth- 
erwise qualified for special treatment. 


SEE ALSO 
Lomé Convention; Least Devcloped Countries; LLGDS. 


ADCs (ADVANCED DEVELOPING COUNTRIES) 
see NICs 


ADVANCED DEVELOPING COUNTRIES (ADCs) 
see NICs 


AECB (ARMS EXPORT CONTROL BOARD) see 
CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRANSFER 


A.E.1. see AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT (AID) see FOREIGN AID and IDCA 


AGREEMENT COVERING THE ACTIVITIES OF 
STATES ON THE MOON AND OTHER CELES- 
TIAL BODIES see MOON TREATY 


AGREEMENTS OF COOPERATION see NU- 
CLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 


AID (AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT) see FOREIGN AID and IDCA 


ALTERNATIVE TECHNOLOGY see APPROPRI- 
ATE TECHNOLOGY 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON EAST-WEST AC- 
CORD: A nonprofit citizens group interested in 
all aspects of the Soviet-American relationship.’ 
Founded in 1974 as an informai group, the com- 
mittee was formally chartered in 1977.2 Some of 
the founders included Father Theodore Hes- 
burgh, John Kenneth Galbraith, George Kennan, 
and Jerome Wiesner.* In a statement, excerpts of 
which were published in the New York Times on 
January 11, 1977, the committee urged the Carter 
Administration to proceed with SALT talks as 
weil as scientific, cultural, and educational ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union in the hope of fur- 
thering world peace.* The committee has been 
characterized as representing the views of Paul 
Warnke and Henry Kissinger.® 


NOTES 


1. The committee, until Apr. 1977, was known as the Ameri- 
can Committee on U.S.-Soviet Relations (telephone imterview 
with American Committee on East-West Accord, June 21, 
1978). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Id 

4. New York Times, Jan. 11, 1977, p. 33. The statement was 
signed not only by the founders mentioned above, but also by 
other members, including Eugene McCarthy, Edwin O. Reis- 
chauer, and Leonard Woodcock. 

5. Franz Schurmann, New York Times Book Revew, July 17, 
1977, p. 11. 


SF = ALSO 
Committee on the Present Danger; Team A/Team B. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON U.S.-SOVIET RE- 
LATIONS see AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 
EAST-WEST ACCORD 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE (AEI): A 
Washington, D.C. think tank often called the 
“Republican Brookings” or the “Brookings Insti- 
tution of the Right.”* Founded in 1943 as the 
American Enterprise Association, revitalized and 








renamed the American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research by Direcior William 
Baroody in the 1970s, the AEI publishes exten- 
sively on current political and economic issues.* 
The AE! has attracted many ex-Nixon/Ford ad- 
ministration officials as consultants and thus is 
often called “the Republican government in 
exile,” just as in the past the Brookings Institu- 
tion has been called “the Democratic government 
in exile.”’* 


NOTES 


1. “The Other Think Tank: G.O.P. Government in Exile,” 
Time, Sept. 19, 1977, p. 79. 

2. William Delaney, “Conservative Mood Aids the Avis of 
Think Tanks,” Washrngton Star, Jan. 25, 1978, p. 1. 

3. Ind The list of Republicans, printed on p. 11, includes 
among others: ex-Presidemt Gerald Ford, Melvin Laird, Her- 
bert Stein, William Simon, and Carla Hills. See also William j. 
Lanquetie, “The “Shadow Cabinets —Changing Thenitelves as 
They Try To Change Policy,” Natonal Journal, Feb. 25, 1978, 
pp. 296-303. 


local talents to meet local needs within local cul- 
tural patterns.” * According to the proponents of 
a growing “appropriate technology” movement, 
the technology developed during periods when 
unemployment was low and natural resources 
were considered unlimited is not the right tech- 
nology at present when resources are scarce and 
unemployment is high, especially if the technol- 
ogy is to be transferred to developing countries.* 
Other terms used synonymously with appropriate 
technology are alternative bochnesegy, intermedi- 
ate technology, and soft technology.* 


NOTES 


1. “A.T.: The Quiet Revolution,” Bulletin of the Atomw Saen- 
tusts, Nov. 1977, p. 26. 

2. Ind, pp. 24-29, and “Is the Technology Appropriate?” 
Managment Renew, July 1977, pp. 4-5. Both articles list names 
of organizations active in promoting appropriate technology. 
3. Bulletin of the Atomu Saentsts, op. at. E. F. Schumacher's 
Small Is Beautiful (1973) has popularized the concept in the 
United States. 


SEE ALSO 
SEE ALSO 
Think Tanks. 
Technology Transfer. 
ANTARCTIC CLUB: Refers to the original 12 sig- 
ee THE AREA see UNCLOS 


natories to the Antarctic Treaty of 1959, which 


the Antarctic Continent to scientific 
opened up Se ee ARMS EXPORT CONTROL BOARD (AECB) see 


research and proscribed any military activity, nu- 
clear tests, or disposal of nuclear wastes in Ant- 
arctica.’ Six additional countries have acceded to 
‘he treaty, and one, Poland, has become a full 
treaty partner.” 


NOTES 


1. The 12 nations are: Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, 
Japan, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. The text of the 
treaty appears in 12 UST 794 (TIAS 4780). 

2. Stephen M. Gorman, “The High Stakes Geopolitics in 
Tierra Del Fuego,” Paramriers, June 1978, pp. 45-56, and Bar- 
bara Michell and Lee Kimball, “Continct Over the Cold Conti- 
nem,” Forngn Policy, No. 35, Summer 1979, pp. 124-141. The 
resources of Antarctica, both marine and mineral, were the 
major topics discussed at the 10th consultative meeting of the 


treaty's signatories, held in Washington, September — 
Bulirin (CE-2), Nov. 1979, pp. 21-23). 


SEE ALSO 
Nuclear Nonproliferation. 


APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY: Has been de- 
fined as a technology in which “the tvols, devices, 
and processes are indigenously developed to the 
greatest extent possible from local resources with 


ASEAN 


CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRANSFER 


ARMS SALES see CONVENTIONAL ARMS 


TRANSFER 


(ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN NATIONS): A regional group of non- 
Communist Southeast Asian nations formed on 
August 8, 1967 by the Bangkok Declaration which 
was signed by the foreign ministers of the five 
member states: Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, and Thailand.’ Although the as- 
sociation, headquartered in Jakarta, has as its pur- 
pose regional economic cooperation,? the ASEAN 
states may eventually develop regional security ar- 
rangements also.* 


NOTES 


1. Pohtcal Handbook (CO-11), 1978, pp. 508-509. See Stuart 
Drummond, “ASEAN: The Growth of an Economic Dimen- 
sion,” World Today, Jan. 1979, pp. 31-38, and Rolf Hanisch, 
“The Long Road to Regional Cooperation,” /ntereconomics, No. 
1/2, 1978, pp. 38-43 for a history of the organization. Not 
until 1976 was the first ASEAN summit meeting held. 

2. The economic accomplishments and goals of ASEAN are 
recounted in Hanisch, op. at. 








3. Far Eastern Economu Review, July 13, 1979, pp. 10-16, and 
Sheldon W. Simon, “The ASEAN States: Obstacles to Security 
Cooperation,” Grbu, Summer 1978, pp. 415-434. 


110. The final communique of the Bandung Conference ap- 
pears in The Third World Without > The Collected Docu- 
ments of the Non-ahgned Countri:. (1978) pp. LVII-LXVIL. 


2. Journal of Commerce, Dec. 28, 1978. 
SEE ALSO 


Fukuda Doctrine. 


SEE ALSO 


Nonaligned Countries; Third Worid. 

ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEAST ASIAN NA- 
TIONS see ASEAN BARGAINING CHIP: A phrase used in reference 
to SALT negotiations that has been defined as 


ATLANTIC ALLIANCE see NATO 


THE AUTHORITY (INTERNATIONAL SEABED 
AUTHORITY) see THE ENTERPRISE 


THE B GROUP: A grouping of countries designat- 
ed as such by UNCTAD I for the of ne- 
gotiation. It is composed of the United States, the 
countries of Western Europe, Australia, Canada, 
Japan, and New Zealand. 


NOTES 


1. Worldmark—U.N. (CO-13), p. 77. Also, J. H. Richards, /n- 
ternahonal Economu Institutions (1970), p. 193. The groupings at 
UNCTAD, which still persist, are discussed collectively under 
the UNCTAD entry in this dictionary. The voting behavior 
and decisionmaking of the B Group at UNCTAD and between 
UNCTAD meetings is discussed by Branislav Gosovic, in 
UNCTAD: Conflict and Compromuse (1972), pp. 293-301. The dis- 
unity of the B Group at UNCTAD IV is treated in the OD/ 
Renew, Oct. 1976, pp. 8-10. 


SEE ALSO 


A Group; C Group; D Group; Group of 77; UNCTAD, First 
World. 


BADILLO AMENDMENT see HARKIN AMEND- 
MENT 


BANDUNG CONFERENCE: A meeting of the 
leaders of 25 Asian and African countries held 
April 18-25, 1955 at Bandung on the island of 
Java in Indonesia, under the sponsorship of 
former Indonesian President Sukarno.’ The con- 
ference is often credited with accelerating the 
post-war decolonization process and with provid- 
ing “a fulcrum for dialogue with the developed 
West.” # 


NOTES 


1. The significance of the Bandung Conference, the roles of 
such individuals as China's Chou En-lai and India’s Nehru, 
and the reactions of both the Western and Communist blocs 
to the conference are discussed im: Keenng’s (CE-5), 1955, pp. 
14181-14185; Survey of International Affairs (CE-11) 1955-56, 
pp. 57-65; and The United States i 4 World Affairs: 1955, pp. 102- 


“any military force, weapons systems, or other re- 
source, present or projected, which a country ex- 
presses willingness to downgrade or discard in 
return for a concession by a particular rival.” * 
Because the Nixon administration believed that 
the Soviet Union only signed SALT I because the 
United States had approved the development of 
the ABM, the Poseidon submarine, and Minute- 
man III missile systems, it asked Congress to ap- 
prove, as a bargaining chip for SALT Il, the de- 
velopment of the Trident submarine, the B-1 
bomber, and the cruise missile.2 The bargaining 
chip strategy has been attacked on two fronts: 
first, because it is too expensive to develop weap- 
ons systems just to trade them away at the negoti- 
ating table, and second, because it is inflamma- 
tory to the arms race to develop weapons systems 
just as a hedge in case negotiations should end in 
failure.* 


NOTES 


1. U.S. Senate. Committee on Armed Services. United States/ 
Soviet Military Balance: A Frame of Reference for Congress. 94th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 1976, p. 58. 

2. A detailed study of the bargaining chip strategy as well as 
an analysis of the different kinds of bargaining chips appears 
in Robert J. Bresler and Robert C. Gray, “The Bargaining 
Chip and SALT,” Poltical Saence Quarterly, No. | (1977), pp. 
65-88. 

3. iid throughout. Also, Leslie Gelb and Anthony Lake, 
“The Cost of the Bargaining Chip,” Washington Post, July 26, 
1972, p. A20, and Jerome Kahan, Secunty im the Nuclear Age 
(1975), p. 175. 


SEE ALSO 


SALT. 


BASIC HUMAN NEEDS (BHN): Refers to the 


major thrust of AID’s foreign assistance programs 
since 1973,' which is to “focus on critical prob- 
lems in those functional sectors which affect the 
lives of the majority of the people in the develop- 
ing countries: food production and nutrition; 
rural development and generation of gainful em- 
ployment; population planning and health; envi- 


$ 





ronment and natural resources; and education, 
development administration, and human resource 


development.” ? Proponents of BHN as a devel- 
opment strategy claim that by developing a coun- 
try’s human resources, employment opportunities 
will be increased, worker productivity will grow, 
and income will be more equitably distributed, 
with litle sacrifice to the rates of economic 
growth.* 


NOTES 


1. See the entry for New Directions in this dictionary for de- 
tails of the 1973 congressional mandate. John Erikson, m 
“The Global Poor Do Have Rights,” Washington Post, July 30, 
1978, p. B7, states: “The current basic-human-needs approach 
is a further evolution of these new directions. it did not 
emerge full-blown overnig’t, nor has a been the creation of a 
handful of people. The approach has evolved during the last 2 
years in U.N. conferences and through analyses undertaken at 
the World Bank and elsewhere. It recerwed widespread analysis 
and debate within the U.S. Government before President 
Carter endorsed a m his review of U.S. foreign aid im the fall 
(1978), and by OECD member governments before they en- 
dorsed the approach at about the same ume.” 

2. Iniernahonal Development and Food Asustance Act of 1978 (PL 
95-424) Sect. 102(b)(5) 

3. The pros and cons of the basic human necds strategy are 
best stated by Roger Hansen im Agenda (CE-9) 1977, pp. 60- 
75. Cawecs sav that the real obstacle to the success of BHN is 
the existence of entrenched power clites in the LDCs who 
oppose any redistribution of wealth or land. Moreover, BHN 
would have to be “monitored” to msure that the aid would ac- 
tually get to the poorest and most needy people. Finally, a 
BIIN mtcrnational development strategy would sharply con- 
flat wih the domestic development strategies in many of the 
less developed countries. 


SEE ALSO 
Foreygn Ard, New Directions. 


BASKET OF CURRENCIES: Describes a way of 
determining the value of a unit of an artifical in- 
ternational currency.' In order to reduce as much 
as possible the fluctuations in the value of an in- 
ternational currency such as the SDR (Special 
Drawing Right), the EUA (European Unit of Ac- 
count), or the ECU (European Currency Unit), 
the unit ts pegged to the value of a combination, 
or basket, of several currencies rather than just 
one.* Baskets are usually weighted; Le., a strong 
currency will represent a larger percentage of the 
value of the unit than a weak currency.* The 
value of the international currency unit is usually 
computed and quoted on a daily basis in terms of 
dollars; as the value of each component part of 
the basket fluctuates against the dollar, the total 
value of the unit in terms of dollars varies.* 


NOTES 


1. IMF Survey, Sept. 18, 1978, p. 302. 

2. Sind 

3. Economut, March 17, 1979 shows the weighted basket that 
makes up the ECU. The ECU consists of 83 West German 
pfennigs (or about 33% of the total value), 1.2 French francs 
(or about 20%), 9 English pence, 28.5 Dutch cents, 109 Italian 


course, be computed im any currency. On March 12, 1979, one 
ECU was equal to $1.35 which was equal to 1.05 SDR. Daily 
quotations for the dollar values of these artificial international 
currency units are published m the Finannal Tires of London. 


SEE ALSO 


European Uni of Account; Special Drawing Rights; European 
Currency Uni. 


BASKET ONE: Refers to the first of three “bas- 


kets,”” or sections, into which the Final Act of the 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe was subdivided.’ Basket One contains a 
declaration of 10 principles,” as well as a series of 
confidence-building measures (CBMs) relating to 


European military security.* 
NOTES 


1. The text of the Final Act appears im the DOS Bulletin (CE- 
2), Sept. |, 1975, pp. 323-350. 
2. The seventh principle is an endorsement of human rights. 
Detailed discussion of all the principles appears in the DOS 
Bulleun (CE-2), Sept. 25, 1977, pp. 405-406. 
3. The CBMs include prior notification of military maneuvers 
and prior notification of major military movements. A separate 
text regarding military security between European and non- 
Mediterranean countnes was also signed at the Con- 
ference. Implementation of Basket One is discussed in the 
DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Sept. 26, 1977, pp. 405-407, and every 6 
months im the Department of State Bureau of Public Affairs 


Spenal Report series. 
SEE ALSO 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, Basket 


Two; Basket Three; Belgrade CSCE Follow-up Meeting; Hel- 
sinki Agreement; MBFR. 


BASKET THREE: Refers to the third of three “bas- 
kets,”’ or sections, into which the Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe was subdivided.’ Basket Three deals with 
cooperation in humaniarian and other fields, spe- 
cifically advocating the freer movement of ideas, 








information, and people through family reunifica- 
tion, and imcreased educational and cultural 
creased access to broadcast and printed informa- 
tion, and increased educational and cultural- 
exchanges.” 


NOTES 


1. The text of the Final Act appears in the DOS Bullenn (CE- 
2), Sept. 1, 1975, pp. 323-350. 

2. DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Sept. 26, 1977, pp. 408-410. Imple- 
mentation of Basket Three is dicusssed every 6 months m the 
Department of State Bureau of Public Affairs Spenal Report 
series. 


SEE ALSO 


Basket One; Basket Two; Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe; Helsinki Agreement; Belgrade CSCE Follow- 
up Meeting; Human Rights. 


BASKET TWO: Refers to the second of three “bas- 
kets,” or sections, into which the Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe was subdivided.’ Basket Two deals with 
economic, scientific, technical, and environmental 
cooperation, emphasizing the development of 
East-West trade, the planning of joint research 
projects, and increased tourism.” 


NOTES 


1. The text of the Final Act appears in the DOS Bulienn (CE- 
2), Sept. 1, 1975, pp. 323-350. 

2. DOS Bulletm (CE-2), Sept. 26, 1977, pp. 407-408. imple 
mentation of Basket Two is discussed every 6 months in the 
Department of State Bureau of Public Affairs Spenal Report 
series. 


SEE ALSO 


Basket One, Basket Three; Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe, Helsinki Agreement; Belgrade CSCE 
Follow-p Meeting. 


BELGRADE CSCE FOLLOW-UP MEETING: A 
conference to review the implementation of the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe.' Preparatory meetings for 
the conference were held from mid-June to early 
August 1977; formal sessions were held from Oc- 
tober 1977 until early March 1978.? Arthur J. 
Goldberg headed the U.S. delegation to the con- 
ference.* 


NOTES 


1. The Final Act contained provision for follow-up meetings 
(DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Sept. 1, 1975, pp. 348-349). A second 


review conference took place m Madrid in 1980. (See Matthew 
Nimetz, “CSCE: Looking to Madrid,” NATO Remew, April 
1980, pp. 6-8.) 

2. Gotz Von Groll, “The CSCE Follow-up Meeting in Bel- 
grade,” Aussenpohth, Apr. 1977, p. 353 ff. Also, DOS Bulictn 
(CE-2), Sept. 14, 1977, p. 679. The concluding document of 
the follow-up meeting, signed Mar. 8, 1978, appears in /nierna- 
tonal Legal Matenals, Mar. 1978, pp. 414-416. See also Depart- 
ment of State Bureau of Public Affairs Spenal Report No. 43. 
“The Belgrade Follow-up Meeting to the CSCE.” June 1978. 
$. An evaluation of the review conference appears im Business 
Week, jan. 30, 1978, pp. 41-42. Implementation of the Final 
Act of the CSCE is reviewed every 6 months m Department of 
State Bureau of Public Affairs Special Reports. 


SEE ALSO 


Conference on Security and Cooperation im Europe; Basket 
One; Basket Two; Basket Three; Helsinki Agreement. 


BERLIN AGREEMENTS see OSTPOLITIK 
BERLIN DOCUMENT: The final document of the 


conference of European Communist parties, held 
in East Berlin on June 29 and 30, 1976.' The 
East Berlin summit was attended by 29 delega- 
tions, representing all the European Communist 
parties, except those of Albania and Iceland.* The 
official title of the final document is “For Peace, 
Security, Co-operation and Social Progress in 
Europe.” * The document was not signed, or en- 
dorsed by vote, but merely issued.* Its most strik- 
ing feature was its emphasis “on the equality and 
independence of all Communist pari..s and their 
right to decide their own policies wuhout external 
interference. ** 


NOTES 


1. An account of the conference, together with extracts from 
the speeches and the final document, is given in: Areungs (CE- 
5) (1976), pp. 27949-27955; and the )rarbook on Jniernahonal 
Commumst Affawrs 1977, pp. 571-581. 

2. Keesing’s (CE-5) (1976), p. 27949. 

3. Ind 

4. Yearbook on Internahonal Communst Affaws 1977, p. 576. 

5. Keesng’s (CE-5) (1976), p. 27954. 


SEE ALSO 


Al ocommunism 


BERNE UNION see WIPO 

BHN see BASIC HUMAN NEEDS 

THE BIG FIVE see CROUP OF 5 

THE BI] DERBERG CONFERENCES: Mectings 


between prominent business and political leaders 
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of Western Europe and North America that are 
held annually by invitation and in great secrecy to 
discuss issues of mutual concern.' The confer- 
ences are named for the Bilderberg Hotel in Oos- 
terbeck, Netherlands, at which the first conference 
was held in May 1954.2 The meetings are fi- 
nanced by private contributions and, untul 1975, 
were chaired by Priace Bernhard of the Nether- 
lands.* All persons who have ever attended one 
of these conferences are referred to as “Bilder- 


" ” of the “Bilderberg group.” 4 
NOTES 


1. Comprehensive discussions of the history and unusual 
format of these conferences appear im the Times of London, Apr. 
18, 1977, p. 9, and the Washington Post, Apr. 23, 1977, p. Cl. 
Recurring issucs of concern to the conferences have been 


communism, European integravon, and the developing coun- 
tres. 

2. Mad The sdea for such a series of meetings came jointly 
from Polish philosopher Joseph Retinger and former Under 
Secretary of State George Ball m 1952. Subsequent mectings 
have taken place im such resorts as Cannes, Garmisch, and 
Lake Como. 

3. Ind The American steering committee for the conferences 
is headed by William P Bundy, eduor of Forngn Affars, The 
1976 Bilderberg Conference was canceled after Prince Bern- 
hard resigned following the Lockheed scandeis in 1975. The 
25th Bilderberg Conference, held in Torquay in 1977, was 
chaiwed by Sw Alec Douglas-Home. 

4. Tunes of London, op at: Many members of the Trilateral 
Commission, often called the “child of Bilderberg,” have at- 
tended Bilderberg Conferences. 


SEE ALSO 
Trilateral Commission. 


BOAT PEOPLE: A term popularly used to refer to 
and describe the more than one million refugees 
who have fled Indochina since Communist re- 
gimes rose to power there in 1975, and who have 
increasingly resorted to the use of small boats as 
a means of escape.’ The refugees are from Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Kampuchea (Cambodia) and in- 
clude a large proportion of ethnic Chinese fami- 
lies. The refugees have fled for various reasons, 
among which are deterioration of economic and 
political stability, famine, milicary conscnption, 
= forced resettlement in “new economic 

ones.” * Boat people have sought refuge in tem- 
nace overcrowded camps in nearby non-Com- 
munist countries (ASEAN), causing serious politi- 
cal, economic, social, and racial problems there.* 
On July 20 and 21, 1977, the United Nations held 
a conference in Geneva attended by over 400 del- 
egates from 65 countries on the issue of the Indo- 


chinese refugees; many governments outside the 
immediate Southeast Asia area have pledged to 
help alleviate ASEAN’s burden by agreeing to re- 
settle many of the refugees and to provide finan- 
cial aid.* 


NOTES 


1. Donald Hohl, “The Indochinese Refugee: the Evolution of 
United States Policy,” /nternahonal Migration Review, 1978, No. 
1, pp. 128-129. Although small open boats, fishing vessels, 
and pleasure boats have been used by escaping refugees all 
along, the te7™m “boat people” as a synonym for “Indochinese 
refugees” only started appearing in the American press in late 
1978 wih dramatic press accounts of the voyage of the 
frexghter Ha: Hong 

2. The history of the Indochinese refugee problem is traced 
in Barry Wain, “The Indochina Refugee Crisis,” Forngn Affars, 
Fall 1979, pp. 160-180, and in Hohl, op. at 

3. ASEAN’s conference in Bali in the spring of 1979 on the 
refugee proolem is reported in “Reason, Sanity, and Stout 
Hearts,” Far Eastern Economu Review, July 13, 1979, pp. 10-12. 
Conditions im the camps are described im a series of articles in 
the Washington Post, June 24, 1979, p. 1, entitled “Exodus 
Without End.” 

4. “Secking a Solution,” Alias World Pres: Rewmew, Sept. 1979, 
p. 40. Maps showing the flow of refugees and the countries 
that have agreed to resettle them appear in the Washington Post, 
op. at and in “Indochina Refugees,” Chrshan Saence Momtor, 
Aug. 16, 1979, pp. 12-13. The latter also lists international 


voluntary agencies engaged in resettiement work 


THE BRANDT COMMISSION: Refers to an inde- 


pendent international commission ' headed by 
former West German Chancellor Willy Brandt, 
created in September 1977 at the suggestion of 
World Bank President Robert McNamara.* The 
Commission has as its purpose the gathering of 
information on and the proposing of solutions to 
North-South problems.* Funds to support the 
work of the Commission have been contributed 
by several governments, international organiza- 
tions, and private foundations.* The Brandt Com- 
mission report, entitled “North-South, a Program 
for Survival,” * made the following major recom- 
mendations: 0.7% of the GNP of the developed 
countries should be committed to international 

, this amount to be increased to 1% 
of GNP by the end of the century; a new World 
Development Fund financed by international taxes 
on trade, oceaa mining, and arms sales should be 
created and used for the general economic devel- 
opment of needy countries; international agree- 
ments on the supply, pricing, and conservation of 
energy resources should be negotiated; and a 
North-South summit meeting of approximately 25 
nations representing the major world groupings 
should be convened to provide political backing 








for reforms in the imternational economic 
system.* 


NOTES 


1. The 16 members of the Commussion are from both devel- 
oped and developing countnes, and imclude four former heads 
of state. The U.S. members are Katherine Graham and Peter 
G. Peterson. A lest of all the members appears in the Washing- 
ton Post, Nov. 30, 1977, p. Al6. The formal name - the Com- 
mission 1s the Independent Commusssion on Imernavonal De- 
velopment Issues (ICIDI). (“Brandt Commission Expcores In- 
equity Among Nations,” Washengton Post, Aug. 30, 1978, p. 
Al2) 

2. Finance end Development, Dec. 1977, p. 2 and Busnes Week, 
Dec. 12, 1977, p. 75 

5. Ind McNamara, quoted m IMF Suren, Oct. 10, 1977, 
stated that the Commission would “assess and recommend 
feasible alternatives to the current North-South deadlock.” See 
entry m thes dictionary for the Pearson Commission for mfor- 
mation about an carler commission with a smilar purpose. 
4. Ind 

5. MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass.. Mar. 1980, paperback price 
$4.95. 

6. Bernard Nossiter, “Rich Lands Told To Loosen Reims on 
Aid to Poor Ones,” New York Tima, Feb. 15, 1980, p. 3; ice 
logue,” Washington Post, Feb. 13, 1980, p. A25; Leonard 
Dowme, “New Ideas on Global Cooperation Unveiled,” Wash- 
ington Post, Dec. 19, 1979, p. A23; and “The Brandt Commis- 
sion's Proposals For Survival,” Economut, Dec. 22, 1979, pp. 
53-54. 


THE BREMEN PROPOSALS se EUROPEAN 


MONETARY SYSTEM 


BRETTON WOODS SYSTEM: Refers to the inter- 


national monetary system devised by a conference 
of leading world economists in 1944 at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire.’ In order to abolish the 
economic ills believed to be responsible for the 
1929 Depression and World War II, a new inter- 
national monetary system was created that estab- 
lished rules for an exchange rate system, balance- 
of-payments adjustments, and supplies of reserve 
assets; the conference also founded the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Developmert.* 
The Bretton Woods system is generally perceived 
to have collapsed in August 1971 when the 
United States suspended the conversibility of dol- 
lars into gold.* 


NOTES 


1. John Williamson, The Faur of World Monrtan Reform. 
1971-1974 (1977), pp. 1-28. A chronology emiutied “From Bre:- 
ton Woods to the Second Amendment” appears m IMF Serer, Sep 
18, 1978, pp. 290-291. 

2. Armand Van Dormaci, Bret Wood: Both of 2 Monrtar; 
System (1978). The chucf cconomax archuects of the system are 
considered to be John Maynard Keynes of Great Braam and 
Dr. Harry Whe of the Unned States. Keynes was dissatisfied 
with the way Bretton Woods turned out; be fel that a was 
concerned only with moncy, and not wih commercial policy 
(pp. 224-226). Hans W. Singer, im “The Common Fund 
Debate,” Round Table, July 1978, p. 231. refers to the Bretton 
Woods system as the “old mtcrnational ccomomx order.” as 
opposed to the “new imternational economic order odopicd 
by the United Nations m 1974. 


THE BREZHNEV DOCTRINE: A phrase used to 


describe the concept that the Sovie: Union has 
the right “to protect Communist regimes even if 
it means the use of force.”' The doctrine was 


Party in Warsaw on November 12, 1968, just a 
few months after Czechoslovakia was invaded by 
the Soviet Union.? 


NOTES 


1. DOS Buliehn (CE-2), Sept. 26, 1977, p. 406. The Confer- 


2. The text of the speech appears in “Ceechoslovakia and the 
Brezhnev Doctrine,” prepared by the Subcommuttce on Na- 
tional Security and International Operations of the Commutiee 
on Government Operations, US. Senate (1969). pp. 22-25 
An analysis of the speech, discussion of the related concepts of 


ology,” Review of Politics Vol. 34 (1972), pp. 190-209 


SEE ALSO 


Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, Warsaw Pact 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION se AMERICAN EN- 


TERPRISE INSTITUTE 


BUFFER STOCKS: Refers to stocks of commodities 


of international significance to be purchased and 
sold at prices that are aimed at stabilizing market 
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fluctuations.* Buffer stocks of 10 core commod- 
ities selected from 18 major commodities* have 
been proposed under a plan called the Integrated 
Program for Commodities as devised at 
UNCTAD IV. The purchase of the buffer stocks 
would be Faanced by 2 Common Fund made up 
of contributions by both importers and exporters 
of the commodities.* 


NOTES 


1. The economea benefits of ths type of market control to 
the developing coummnes are discussed m J. Bhagwan, ed. Thr 
New Internahonal Economu Order The North-South Debate (1977), 
pp. 252 & 

2 Als of the 18 commodmes, thew principal exporters, and 
existing mternztional forums for thew discussion appeers m J. 
Robert Vasume, “Unned States International Commodity 
Policy,” Law and Polry m Iniernchonal Busnen, No. 2 (1977), 
pp. 420-421. The 10 core commoduxs, thew principal export- 
ers and mmporters, and the proposed buffer stock specifica- 
tons of cach are sted im “Creeping Cartelization.” Busnen 
Werk, May 9, 1977, p. 81. Talks on buffer stocks for specific 
commoduies have taken place m Geneva under UNCTAD aus- 
paces (ODI Renew, No. 2 (1977), pp. 3 #1). 

5S. The operation of the proposed buffer stocks under inter- 
national commodity agreements 3 discussed in Siabslising 
Commodny Prices: Can Rich and Poor Agree?” Economut, Nov. 
12, 1977, pp. 68-69 


SEE ALSO 


Common Fund, Integrated Program for Commodiies, 
UNCTAD, International Commodity Agreement 


THE C GROUP: A grouping of Latin American and 
Carib>ean countries designated as such by 
UNCTAD I in 1964 for the purposes of negotia- 


tion.! 
NOTES 


1. Worldmart—t' N. (OO-15), p. 77. Also, J. H. Richards, /n- 
ternahonal Economy Instituhons (1970), p. 193. The groupings at 
UNCTAD, which still persist, are discussed collectively under 
the UNCTAD entry m this dictionary 


SEE ALSO 
A Group; B Group; D Group; Group of 77, UNCTAD 
CAP see COMMON AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


THE CARTER DOCTRINE: Refers to the policy 
announced by President Jimmy Carter in his State 
of the Union address to Congress on Janua.y 23, 
1980: “An attempt by any outside forces to gain 
control of the Persian Gulf region will be regard- 
ed as an assault on the vital interests of the 
United States of America, and such an assault will 


be sepened by any means necessary, imcluding 
military force.” * The press has labeled the state- 


ment “The Carter Doctrine,” * and has character- 
wed ut as a reversal of the Nixon Doctrine.* 


NOTES 


1. Washengton Post, “Junmy Carter's Catch-Up.” Jan. 25, 1986. 
p. Al4; DOS Buliehn (CE-2), Feb. 1980, p. B; and Werth Comp- 
lichen of Prendrahal Documents, Jan. 28, 1980, p. 197. The Presi- 
dem preceded the statement by characterizing at some length 
the Sowset mulaary mvanon of Afghanmtan m December 197°. 
2. For example, Leshe Gelb. “Bevead the Carter Doctrine,” 
New York Teme Magaunr, Feb. 10, 1980. p. 18 f1., “Selling the 
Carter Doctrine,” Time, Feb. 18, 1980, p. 32 1; and “Carter 
Doctrine mm Shambles.” (5 Meus & World Report, Apr. 7, 1980. 
p 4a 

5S. “Carter's Turn to Cope.” 1S. News & Wordd Report, Feb. 4, 
1980, p. 16; Marun Schram, “Carter Speech: Ourtflanking, Un- 
dercutting Rivals,” Washington Post, jan. 25, 1980, p. A22; and 
Don Oberdorfer, “Carter Would Fight for Persian Gulf,” 


Washington Post, Jan. 24, 1980, p. Al 
SEE ALSO 


The Nixon Doctrine 
CAT se CONVENTIONAL. ARMS TRANSFER 
CAUCUS OF 75 we THE GROUP OF 77 


CBMs (CONFIDENCE-BUILDING MEASURES) see 
BASKET ONE 


CCD (CONFERENCE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT) see SPECIAL SESSION ON 
DISARMAMENT 


CEMA se COUNCIL FOR MUTUAL ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 


CERDS swe CHARTER OF ECONOMIC RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES OF STATES 


CFF (COMPENSATORY FINANCING FACILITY) 
see WITTEVEEN FACILITY and STABEX 


CHARTER OF ECONOMIC RIGHTS AND 
DUTIES OF STATES (CERDS): Originally pro- 
posed at UNCTAD III by Mexican President Luis 
Echeverria, CERDS was adopted by the 29th Ses- 
sion of the U.N. General Assembly on December 
12, 1974 by a vote of 120 io 6 (with 10 absten- 
tions).' The Charter is a broad set of guidelines 
for the conduct of international economic rela- 
vons similar in its principles to the New Interna- 
tional Economic Order resolutions adopted by 
the General Assembly at its Sixth Special Ses- 








sion.* The most controversial provisions of the 
Charier are Article 2 (the right of states to abso- 
lute sovereignty over thei natural resources, with 
compensation for nationalization of foreign busi- 
nesses only according to domestic laws); Article 5 
(the nght of states to form primary resources car- 
tels); Article 19 (the right of developing states to 
preferential and nonreciprocal treatment); and Ar- 
ucle 28 (the mght of developing states to peg 
their export prices to import costs).* 
NOTES 


1. The vote «= broken down m Aerungs (CE-5)(1975), p 
26949. The 6 opposed votes and the 10 abstentions were all 
from developed countries. US objections to the Charter 
were stated by Senator Charles Percy (DOS Bulienn (CE-2), 
Feb. 3, 1975. pp. 146-147). General discussions of the Charter 
and us history appear in: Edwin Feulmer, Congres ond the New 
Intrrnahonal Economu Order (1976), pp. 2-5, and m Guy Erb 
and Valeriama Kallab, Beyond Dependency The Developing World 
Speaks Out (1975), p. 203 

2. Texts of the Charter may be found m Arrnng), op al, pp 
26954-26956, im DOS Bulletin, op at, pp. 148-155, and m Erb 
and Kallab, op at. pp. 203-212 

3. Erb and Kallab, at. p. 205 


SEE ALSO 


Suxth Special Sessson, Seventh Special Session; New Interna- 
tonal Econom Order, UNCTAD 


CHARTER 77: Refers both to an imformal associ- 


ation of Czech dissidents and to their signed 
manifesio protesting the repression of human 
rights im Czechoslovakia.’ The manifesto was 
published in Western newspapers on January 6, 
1977." Many of the signers of the manifesto have 
been harassed and arrested as a result of their ac- 


tions.* 
NOTES 


1. Fa. » «ve 1977 (CE-3), p. A20. A comprehensive discus- 
son of Unerer 77 and other Eastern European dissident 
movements appears m Dennison Rusenow, “Some Observa- 
troms Regarding ‘Charter 77°.” AUFS Fieldstaff Reports, S$. E 
Europe Senes, Vol. 22, No. | and No. 2 

2. thd A text appears in New York Tomes, Jan. 27, 1977, p. 16 
3. Michael Getler, “Human Rights Debate Building in Bel- 
grade; Disarmament Urged.” Washington Post, Oct. 6, 1977, p 
A22. The 242 signers are prominent Coech miciiectuals 


SEE ALSO 


Human Rights, Basket Three 


CHINA CARD: A phrase that refers to “a policy 
concept which can be broadly defined as one of 
strengthening United States-People's Republic of 





China relations as a means of influencing Soviet 
peucy and the covelopment of United States 
Soviet relations.” * Whether or not the United 


1978, p. 25. 


stitutions (IFis) to countnes considered to be vio- 
lators of human rights.* 


NOTES 


1. G. D. Loescher, “US Human Rights Poly and Interna. 
tional Financial Institutions,” World Today, Dec. 1977, p. 457 
2. “US. Officials Worry Over Inconsistencies m Human 
Rights Plan,” Wall Street Journal, May 11, 1978, p. 1 

53. Loescher, op at Specific recommendations trom the 
Christopher Group were reported im “Little Known Group 
Has Toughened US. Rights Action,” Washmgton Pou, Dec. 17, 
1977, p. Al?. 


SEE ALSO 


Human Rights, Harken Amendment 


CIEC se CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 








CILSS (COMITE INTER-ETATS POUR LA 
LUTTE CONTRE LA SECHERESSE AU 
SAHEL): An organization formed in 1973 of 
seven contiguous African states in the Sahelian 
region to coordinate relief, rehabilitation, and de- 
velopmental activities to combat the effects of 
drought.! In order to coordinate these activities 
of CILSS with the technical and capital assistance 
from the donor countries of the OECD and other 
multinationa! aid agencies, the Club du Sahe! was 
formed in 1976. 


NOTES 


1. AID, sidiak diese diataces to x hd Geeks Oh el 
Report to Congress, 1977. The name of the organization is of- 
ficially translated as the Permanent Interstate Committee for 
Drought Control in the Sahel. The seven original member 
states are: Chad, Gambia, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, 
and Upper Volta. Cape Verde Islands joined CILSS in 1975 
and became the exghth member. 


2. OECD, Development Cooperation 1976, pp. 194-195. 


SEE ALSO 


Club du Sahel. 


CLUB DES AMIS DU SAHEL sz CLUB DU 
SAHEL 


CLUB DU SAHEL: Also known as the “Club des 
Amis du Sahel,” this is an informal association of 
the eight members of CILSS (Comité Inter-états 
pour la Lutte Contre la Secheresse au Sahel) and 
any other governments and multilateral develop- 
ment agencies who want to share in finding long- 
range solutions to the problems of the countries 
in the Sahelian Zone.' The first meeting of the 
Club was held in Dakar in March 1976; repre- 
sentatives from CILSS and 28 other countries and 
international agencies attended.? In_ practical 
terms, the Club's purpose is to coordinate inter- 
national resources for Sahelian development with 
all the parties involved, both donors and recipi- 
ents.* 


NOTES 


1. OECD, Development Cooperaton 1976, pp. 194-195. The 
Arabic word “Sahel” means “shore”; thus the shore of the 
Sahara Desert is called the Sahel. (AID, Agenda, Mar. 1979, p. 
6.) 

2. Front Lines, Apr. 15, 1976, p. 2. 

3. The activities of the Club du Sahel have been reported in 
Development Cooperation, op. at., pp. 177-196; OECD Observer, 
Jan. 1979; and regularly in New African Yearbook 
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SEE ALSO 


CILSS. 


THE CLUB OF ROME: A private international 


group of scholars, industrialists, and scientists 
founded in 1968 by Itzlian businessman Aurelio 
Peccei in the Accademia dei Lincei in Rome.' Fi- 
nanced by the Agnelli and Volkswagen founda- 
tions, the Club of Rome first attempted to analyze 
what it termed “the world problematique,” or the 
common global problems of mankind.* Using a 
computer-generated model developed by MIT, 
the Club traced the impact and interaction of 
population, food supply, national resources, in- 
dustrial production, and pollution over a protract- 
ed period of time; the results were published in 
its first report The Limits to Growth.* The Club’s 
third report, entitled RIO: Reshaping the Inter- 
national Order, reversed the “‘no growth” position 
of its first report, concluding that the New Inter- 
national Economic Order is a better model for 
avoiding world poverty.* 


NOTES 


1. Markus Timmler, “Reshaping the International Order,” 
Aussenpolithk, Jan. 1977, p. 89. Claire Sterling, in “Club of 
Rome Tackles the Planet's ‘Probleriatique’,” Washington Post, 
Mar. 2, 1972, p. Al8, states: “Seventy-five in all, they have no 
headquarters, pay no dues, elect no officers, meet when the 
spirit’ moves them in Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Cambridge, 
Moscow, Tokyo. All they do is talk.” 

2. Sterling, op. at. 

3. Donella Meadows et al., The Limits to Growth: A Report for 
the Club of Rome's Project on the Prediwcament of Mankind (1972). 

4. Jan Tinbergen, R/O: Reshaping the International Order—a 
Report to the Club of Rome (1976). 


SEE ALSO 


Limits to Growth; RIO Project; Futurism; Global 2000. 


CMEA see COUNCIL FOR MUTUAL ECONOMIC 


ASSISTANCE 


COCOM (COORDINATING COMMITTEE): 


Refers to a coordinating committee, consisting of 
representatives from all NATO countries (except 
Iceland), “‘responsible for compiling lists of strate- 
gic goods that the Western powers want to deny 
the Communists.”"* COCOM, created in 1949 
with just four members, meets regularly in Paris 
to review the strategic embargo list.2 COCOM 
not only surveys military technology transfer for 
potential embargo, but also tries to anticipate 








“end use” of products manufactured for civilian 
purposes, such as computers and transistors.= —~ 


NOTES 


1. “Hokum COCOM,” Economist Mar. 8, 1975, p. 89. 

2. C. L. Sulzberger, “Keeping Secrets,” New York Times, Apr. 
24, 1977. There is no COCOM agreement or treaty or execu- 
uve agreement or other constitutive document. For political 
reasons, participation in COCOM by many countries is com- 
pletely informal (Jonathan Bingham and Victor Johnson, “a 
Rational Approach to Export Controls,”"Formgn Affairs, 1979 
No. 4, p. 904). 

3. Id See GIST (CE-13), “U.S. Export Controls,” Jan. 
1980, for a discussion of other legislative controls on US. ex- 


ports. 
SEE ALSO 


NATO; Technology Transfer. 


CODES OF CONDUCT see MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS and TECHNOLOGY TRANS- 
FER and TOKYO ROUND 


COLD WAR see DETENTE 


COMECON see COUNCIL FOR MUTUAL ECO- 
NOMIC ASSISTANCE 


THE COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT see THE PEARSON COMMIS- 
SION 


COMMISSION ON TRANSNATIONAL CORPO- 
RATIONS (CTC or CTNC) see MULTINATION- 
AL CORPORATIONS 


COMITE INTER-ETATS POUR LA LUTTE 
CONTRE LA SECHERESSE AU SAHEL see 
CILSS 


COMMITTEE OF PERMANENT REPRESENTA- 
TIVES (COREPER) see THE EUROPEAN COM- 
MUNITIES 


COMMITTEE OF 17 see COMMITTEE OF 24 


COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE (COW): Created 
by the U.N. General Assembly in December 1977 
both to monitor implementation of the decisions 
and agreements reached in the United Nations 
regarding the New International Economic 
Order, and to serve as a forum on global eco- 
nomic problems and priorities. The Committee 
also acts as the preparatory committee for a 
round of year-long global negotiations on eco- 
nomic cooperation which are to be launched at 


the General Assembly's special session in the fall 
of 1980.2 The Committee is open to all member 
states of the United Nations.* 


NOTES 


1. Annual Renew of U.N. Affairs, 1977, p. 238. COW was es- 
tablished by UN Resolution 32/174 (A/34/34, Pt. II). 

2. UN Chromcle, July-Oct., 1979, p. 51, and January 1980, p. 
58. According to the General Assembly, the round of negotia- 
uons will cover energy, trade, development, money and fi- 
3. International Development Review, 1979, No. |, p. 23. The 
Committee was formed, according to this source, because the 
work of the Conference on International Economic Coopera- 
tion was disappointing and because the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) was an inadequate forum. See also 
Ervin Laszlo, The Objectives of the New International Economu Order 
(1978), pp. xv-xvi, and Annual Review, op. at. 


SEE ALSO 


New International Economic Order; Conference on Interna- 
uuonal Economic Cooperation; The Brandt Commission; 
North-South Dialogue. 


COMMITTEE OF 20 see GROUP OF 20 
COMMITTEE OF 25 see COMMITTEE OF 24 


COMMITTEE OF 24: A special committee created 
by the United Nations General Assembly in 
1961 * to monitor the implementation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly's 1960 “Declaration on the Grant- 
ing of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples.”’ ? In 1962, the membership of the com- 
mittee was increased from its original 17 to 24;% 
in 1980, the total membership increased to 25.* 
The special committee, in carrying out its man- 
date, sends visiting missions to territories and 
prepares reports on colonial problems and liber- 
ation movements and on territorial disputes that 
may threaten world peace and security.® In recent 
years, the special committee has devoted consid- 
erable attention to the Namibia and Southern 
Rhodesia independence issues, and to the status 
of the U.S. territories of Guam, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa.® 


NOTES 


1. UNGA Resolution 1654 (XVI) of Nov. 27, 1961. The 
formal name of the commitice is the Special Committee on the 
Situation with Regard to the Implementation of the Declara- 
tion on Decolonization. 

2. UNGA Resolution 1514 (XV) of Dec. 14, 1960. 

3. UNGA Resolution 1810 (XVII) of Dec. 17, 1962. 

4. UN Chromcle, Jan. 1980, p. 55. A list of the current 25 
members of the committee appears in this source. 











5. Reference Gude to the Umited Nahons (1978), pp. 21-22. The 
acuvities of the Commuttee of 24 are regularly reported in the 
UN Chronele (especially Oct. 1978, pp. 35-36; July 1978, pp. 
20-21; and Aug.-Sept. 1978, pp. 22-28); the annual issues of 
US. Parhapahon m the Us; and in the annual /‘nited Nahons 
Handbook 

6. US Partapaton m the UN, 1977, pp. 233-263. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PRESENT DANGER: A 
nonprofit citizens group founded in 1976 that 
views the principal threat to U.S. security to be 
“the Soviet drive for dominance based upon an 
unparalleled military buildup.” ' The committee 
issued a statement in early 1977, excerpts from 
which were published in the New York Times, argu- 
ing for a stronger U.S. miuitary position and more 
defense spending to counter the Soviet buildup.” 
The signers of the statement included Paul Nitze, 
William Colby, Dean Rusk, Douglas Dillon, and 


Eugene Rostow.* 
NOTES 


1. New York Times, Jan. 11, 1977, p. 33. 

2. thd Other similar groups such as the American Security 
Council and the National Strategy Information Center are dis- 
cussed in Linda Charlton, “Groups Favoring Strong Defense 
Making Gains in Public Acceptance,” New York Times, Apr. 4, 
1977, p. 50. 

3. Ind In a press conference on Nov. 1, 1977, Paul Nitze, 
speaking for the committee launched an attack on the Carter 
admimistration’s SALT II strategy (Henry Bradsher, “U.S. Ic 
Locked Into Inferiority to Soviet Weapons, Nitze Says,” Wash- 
mgton Star, Nov. 2, 1977, p. A5). 


SEE ALSO 
Team A/Tecam B; American Commitice on East-West Accord. 


COMMODITY AGREEMENTS see INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMODITY AGREEMENT 


COMMON AGRICULTURAL POLICY (CAP): 
Refers to the agricultural policies of the Common 
Market, the goals of which are stated in Article 39 
of the Treaty of Rome: to improve productivity, 
to create stable markets and regular supplies, and 
to provide reasonable prices to consumers as well 
as a fair return for farmers.' In the 1970s, the 
CAP, although basically successful, was beset with 
problems arising from monetary fluctuations, 
costly subsidies, overproduction, and high price 
support levels.” 


NOTES 
1. John Marsh, “Europe's Agriculture: Reform of the CAP,” 


International Affairs, Oct. 1977, pp. 604-614. Also, EEC Diction- 
ary (D-8), p. 45. 
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<=. Marsh, op. at, 2nd Pamela J. J. Cox, “The Common Agri- 
cultural Policy of the EEC,” Fletcher Forum, Spring 1977, pp. 
181-203. Also, “Germany and the CAP.” Economist, Nov. 5, 
1977, p. 54 and Economist, Apr. 1, 1978, pp. 60-63. 


SEE ALSO 


Common Market; Treaty of Rome; Green Pound. 


COMMON FUND: Refers to the initially proposed 


$6 billion fund to finance buffer stocks as pro- 
posed in the 1976 Nairobi UNCTAD IV Integrat- 


ed Program for Commodities. The developed 
countries at the Conference en International 
Economic Cooperation agreed to help finance 
such a fund* and to discuss at UNCTAD-spon- 
sored talks how the fund should be set up and ad- 
ministered.* In March 1979, the developed and 
developing countries reached a compromise on a 
more modest $750 million common fund, includ- 
ing agreement on the establishment of a $350 
million “second window” to finance research and 
development and possible “downstreaming”™ (a 
country’s ability to process its primary commod- 
ities after they have been harvested, mined, ex- 
tracted, etc.).* 


NOTES 


|. Buffer stocks and the Integrated Program for Commed- 
ities are more fully discussed under their own entries in this 
dictionary. The proposed fund is discussed in “Creeping Car- 
telization,” Business Werk, May 9, 1977, p. 81; more compre- 
hensive treatment appears in Guy F. Erb and Bart S. Fisher, 
“U.S. Commodity Policy: What Response to Third World Ini- 
tiatives?”” Law and Policy in International Business, No. 2 (1977), 
pp. 495-501, and in Hans-Dieter Kebschull, “Divergent Opir.- 
ions on the Common Fund,” /niereconomus, No. 3/4 (1977), pp. 
88-92. 

2. Jahangir Amuzegar, “A Requiem for the North-South 
Conference,” Forngn Affairs, Oct. 1977, p. 137. 

3. The timetable for the negotiations is discussed by Assist- 
amt Secretary of State for Economic and Business Affairs Julius 
Katz as a part of his statement before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Stabilization on June 8, 1977 (DOS Bulletin 
(CE-2), July 4, 1977, p. 24). The U.S. position on the 
Common Fund is summarized in “America’s African Strategy” 
(an interview with Robert Hormats, then Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic and Business Affairs), A/ncan 
Business, Feb. 1979, pp. 20-21. 

4. “Inside the News: World Commodity Fund Pact,” Chnshan 
Science Momtor, Mar. 21, 1979, p. 2, and “Economic Scene: 
Fund to Finance Commodity Price Stabilization,” Chnshan Sa- 
ence Monitor, Apt. 2, 1979, p. 10. The March compromise is 
discussed at length in James B. Paragamian, ‘““The Common 
Fund: Development, Mechanics and Forecasts,” Law and Policy 
in International Busnes, 1979, No. 3, pp. 1193-1211. The 
Fund's “first window,” with resources of $400 million, will be 
used to finance the buffer stocks. See Journal of Commerce, June 
30, 1980, p. 7, for details of the final arrangemeni« for the 
Fund. 








SEE ALSO 


Buffer Stocks; Integrated Program for Commodities; 
UNCTAD, Internauonal Commodity Agreement. 


COMMON HERITAGE OF MANKIND _ see 


UNCLOS and MOON TREATY 


THE COMMON MARKET: Offficially called the 
European Economic Community, but usually 
called either the Common Market or the EEC, 
this customs union was established in 1958 by the 
Treaty of Rome.' The original members (Bel- 
gium, France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands) were referred to as “The 
Six”; since 1972 when the United Kingdom, Ire- 
land, and Denmark joined through the Treaty of 
Accession, the membership has been collectively 
referred to as “The Nine.” * Some of the pur- 
poses and activities of the EEC are the elimina- 
tion of tariffs and other restrictions on trade be- 
tween member states; the maintenance of a 
common tariff toward other countries; the free 
movement of citizens of member countries be- 
tween member countries; the establishment of a 
common agricultural policy; and the association 
of overseas countries with the Common Market to 
increase trade and to promote developmeni.® Al- 
though the Treaty of Rome explicitly envisions 
eventual political union, progress has been slow.* 


NOTES 


1. Europa Yearbook 1977 (CO-7), pp. 177-195. This reference 
work also provides statistics and chronologies of the EEC in its 
annual volumes. Also, EEC Dictonary (D-8), pp. 123-124, and 
the annual supplements to the Quarterly Economu Review: Euro 
pean Trends. 

2. thd Grec.e will join the Common Market in January 
1981, attasmmng full membership in 1986 after a 5-year transi- 
tional membership. The Greek Treaty of Accession was signed 
May 28, 1979 in Athens. Spain and Portugal, now negotiating 
with the EEC, may join as early as 1983, according to G/ST 
(CE-13) “The European Community,” August 1979. 

3. sid The Common Market has ofien participated through 
a single spokesman in international conferences, notably the 
Kennedy Round, the Tokyo Round, the CSCE, the CIEC, 
and in the economic summits (World Today, Nov. 1977, pp. 
433-442). 

4. EEC Dwtonary (D-8), p. 203. See Curopean Parliament in 
this dictionary for recent details. 


SEE ALSO 


Common Agricultural Policy; European Communities; Lomé 
Convention; Yaoundé Conventions; EFTA; Treaty of Rome; 
Treaty of Accession; European Monetary Union; European 
Monetary System; The Snake; European Parliament. 


COMPENSATORY FINANC NG FACILITY (CFF) 
see WITTEVEEN FACILITY and STABEX 


CONCESSIONAL AID see FOREIGN AID 


CONFERENCE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT (CCD) see SPECIAL SESSION 
ON DISARMAMENT 


CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION (CIEC): A conference 
of developing and developed countries held in 
several sessions between December 1975 and 
June 1977.' The conference is familiarly called 
the North-South dialogue.’ It is abbreviated to 
CIEC* and was convened in response to a sug- 
gestion by French President Giscard d’Estaing in 
1974.* Twenty-seven nations participated in the 
meetings; these nations represented 8 industrial 
nations (referred to as the Group of Eight), 7 oil- 
producing nations, and 12 underdeveloped na- 
tions (these last two groups are collectively called 
the Group of Nineteen).* The work of the confer- 
ence was handled by four Commissions: energy, 
raw materials, development, and finance.* The 
conference has been widely discussed and aua- 
lyzed in the media.’ In an effort to create a per- 
manent forum to discuss North-South issues, the 
World Bank in 1977 created a Commission 
headed by Willy Brandt to continue the work of 
CIEC.® 


NOTES 


1. The conference is fully analyzed and put ito historical 
perspective in two articles by Jahangir Amuzegar im Forngn A/- 
faws (The North-South Dialogue: From Conflict to Compro- 
mise,” Apr. 1976, pp. 547-562, and “Requiem for the North- 
South Conference,” Oct. 1977, pp. 136-159). The conference 
is reviewed by Under Secretary Richard Cooper im the DOS 
Bulletin (CE-2), July 18, 1977, pp. 92-99. 

2. See the Library's bibliography enutled “The North-South 
Dialogue” (Sept. 1977) for a list of articles that freely inter- 
change the terms. See also DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Aug. 22, 1977, 
p. 235 for an article entitled “North-South Dialogue” that uses 
all three terms. 

3. Thi. 

4. Politwal Handbook 1977 (CO-11), p. 503. The motivations 
of both the north and the south in agreeing to meet are dis- 
cussed by Amuzegar in his Oct. 1977 article cited in Note | 
above. 

5. Amuzegar, op. at, Oct. 1977, pp. 136-137. 

6. Jd, pp. 138-139. Also, Poltcal Handbook, op. at., p. 503. 
7. See Note 2 above. 

8. IMF Surv, Oct. 10, 1977, p. 315. See Brandt Commis- 
sion in this dictionary for full details. 
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SEE ALSO 


Whole. : 


CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND COOPERA- 
TION IN EUROPE (CSCE): An international 
conference attended by the United States, 
Canada, and 33 countries of Europe to discuss 
East-West issues of mutual concetn.' Preparatory 
talks were held in November 1972 leading to 
formal talks at the foreign ministerial level in July 
1973 when an agenda was adopted; working ses- 
sions continued from September 1973 to July 
1975 in Geneva.? A Final Aci, commonly called 
the Helsinki Agreement, was signed by heads of 
state on August |, 1975 in Helsinki, Finland.* A 
follow-up meeting to review the i tation 
of the Final Act was held in Belgrade in 1977;* a 
second follow-up meeting was held in Madrid in 
November 1980.° 


NOTES 


1. An overall history and evaluation of the negotiations and 
the Fimal Act appears in the DOS Bulletn (CE-2), Sept. 26, 
1977, pp. 404-410. A list of the participants appears im the 
DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Nov. 14, 1977, p. 679. 

2. DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Sept. 26, 1977, pp. 404-405. 

3. See the entries Helsinki Agreement, Basket Onv., Basket 
Two, and Basket Three in this dictionary for details. 

4. See the entry Belgrade CSCE Follow-up Meeting © this 
dictionary for details. 

5. Matthew Nimetz, “CSCE: Looking to Madrid,” 
Reuew, Apr. 1980, pp. 6-8. 


NATO 


SEE ALSO 


Helsinki Agreement; Basket One; Basket Two; Basket Three; 
Belgrade CSCE Follow-up Meeting. 


CONFIDENCE BUILDING MEASURES (CBMs) see 
BASKET ONE 


CONFRONTATION STATES: Although this term 
was originally used to refer to those Arab coun- 
tries which border on Israel and thus “confront” 
Israel militarily, it has come to include other Arab 
states as well.’ In late 1977, the press used the 
term as a synonym for the Rejection Front.” 


NOTES 


1. Middle East Record 1969/70 throughout the section called 
“Imer-Arab Relations.” The original confrontation states 
were: Egypt (UAR), Syria, Iraq, and Jordan. The first Confron- 
tation States Conference was held in Cairo in Sept. 1969; by 
the time they met again in Feb. 1970, the Sudan was included. 
A third Confrontation States Conference was held in June 
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1970 in Tripoli to which the host country, Libya, and Algeria 
also sent delegations. (The original Arabic for the term ap- 
pears in this source on p. 532.) 

2. The Washington Pest has used the term to mean: Algeria, 
Syria, Libya, Scuth Yemen, and the PLO (“Assad Dims Peace 


Hopes.” Dec. 14, 1977, and “2nd Anti-Sadat Summit 
Planned,” Dec. 29, 1977). 

SEE ALSO 
Rejection Front. 


CONSORTIUM see JOINT VENTURE 


CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC AND MONETARY AFFAIRS see 
GROUP OF 30 


CONTACT GROUP see TURNHALLE CONFER- 
ENCE 


CONTRACTING PARTIES see GATT 


CONVENTION ON A CODE OF CONDUCT FOR 
LINER CONFERENCES see LINER CODE 


CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRANSFER (CAT): "he 
transfer of nonnuclear weapons, aircraft, equip- 
ment, and military services from supplier states to 
recipient states.' “The U.S. has viewed arms 
transfers as a useful foreign policy instrument:”’ to 
strengthen collective defense arrangements; to 
maintain regional military balances; to secure U.S. 
bases; and to compensate for the withdrawal of 
troops.” U.S. arms are transferred by grants as in 
the Military Assistance Program (MAP); by private 
commercial sales; and by government-to-govern- 
ment sales under Foreign Military Sales (FMS).* 
The Arms Export Control Board (AECB)* imple- 
ments the arms transfer policy of the Carter ad- 
ministration, which seeks to sell fewer arms and 
to restrict what is sold and to whom it is sold.® 


NOTES 


1. Lucy Benson, “Security Assistance: Conventional Arms 
Transfer Policy,” DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Mar. 1978, pp. 42-45. 
Although one-half of all arms transfers involves the United 
States, and one-third involves the Soviet Union, many coun- 
tries manufacture arms. See the tables in New York Times, Apr. 
3, 1977, Sec. 4, p. 3, im Strategie Survey 1976 (CE-7), p. 22, and 
in SIPRI Yearbook 1978 (CE-10), p. 226 and p. 229. 

2. “U.S. Conventional Arms Transfer Policy,” G/ST (Nov. 
1977). Agenda 1977 (CE-9), p. 134 lists some other reasons: to 
gain influence in certain areas of the world; to provide em- 
ployment in the United States; to maintain U.S. defense indus- 
ines at capacity; and to help the U.S. balance of payments. 
Leslie Gelb, in “Arms Sales,” Formgn Policy, Winter 1976-77, 
no. 25 lists nine reasons. 








3. Jind. See Security Assistance in this dictionary for details. 
4. The AECB is composed of 10 Agencies: State, Defense, 
CIA, NSC, OMB, Treasury, Commerce, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
ACDA, and AID. Details about ts deliberations appear in 
Benson, op. at 

5. Benson, op. at. According to Gelb, op at, what the United 
States sells has changed dramatically in recent years; mstead of 
gremt military aid that disposed of obsolete U.S. military 


equipment, the United States now sells new and sophisticated 
weaponry to buyers with cash who often demand carly deliv- 


ery, thus delaying delivery to U.S. forces. 
SEE ALSO 
Securny Assista: 
COORDINATIN,, COMMITTEE see COCOM 


COREA PLAN see INTEGRATED PROGRAM 
FOR COMMODITIES 


COREPER (COMMITTEE OF PERMANENT REP- 
RESENTATIVES) see THE EUROPEAN COM- 
MUNITIES 


COUNCIL FOR MUTUAL ECONOMIC ASSIST- 
ANCE (CMEA OR COMECON): Called COME- 
CON in the Wes:, the CMEA was formed in 1949 
to assist in the economic development of and to 
coordinate the economic planning for the Eastern 
European countries in the Socialist bloc.’ Since 
1976, some of CMEA’s 10 members have entered 
into bilateral trade agreements with individual 
Common Market countries; however, the 
Common Market continues to question the au- 
thority of CMEA to negotiate foreign trade agree- 
ments on behalf of its members.” 


NOTES 


1. The original members include: the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Albania. Al- 
bania withdrew in 1961. East Germany joined in 1950, Mongo- 
lia in 1962, and Cuba in 1972. Yugoslavia is an associate 
member, Finland, Iraq, and Mexico are cooperating countries 
(Poltwal Handbook (CO-11) 1979, p. 164). According to Marx- 
usm, Communism, and Western Socety: A Comparatwe Encyclopedia 
(1972), Vol. 2, pp. 243-249, COMECON was the Soviet 
answer to the West's Marshall plan, as a recovery mechanism 
for the war-damaged economies of Eastern Europe. 

2. See P. H. Clendenning, “COMECON: Progress and Pros- 
pects,” NATO Renew, June 1977, pp. 15-19. See also Marasm, 
Communsm, and Western Socety, op. at. The issues of the 
contractural powers of CMEA in terms of international law are 
discussed in Lebahn, Axel, “COMECON and EC—Factors of 
East-West Trade,” Aussenpolitik, 1978, No. 2, pp. 123-144. 


SEE ALSO 


Warsaw Pact; Common Market. 


COUNTERFORCE see MAD 


COUNTERVAILING DUTY: A retaliatory extra 
charge that a country places on imported goods 
to counter the subsidies or bounties granted to 
the exporters of the goods by their home govern- 
ments.' This type of retaliatory duty is allowed by 
the Code of Cenduct on Subsidies and Counter- 
vailing Duties negotiated at the Tokyo Round, if 
the importing country can prove that the subsidy 
would cause injury to domestic industry.” 


NOTES 


1. Schroeder, Richard C., “Trade Talks and Protectionism,” 
Edstornal Research Reports, Jan. 12, 1979, p. 25. 
2. Dept. of State, Current Policy No. 56, “MTN: Multilateral 


Trade Negotiations,” p. 7. 
SEE ALSO 
Tokyo Round; GATT; Dumping. 
COUNTERVAILING STRATEGY see MAD 
COW see COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


CSCE see CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND 
COOPERATION IN EUROPE 


CSCE REVIEW CONFERENCE se BELGRADE 
CSCE FOLLOW-UP MEETING 


CTC (COMMISSION ON TRANSNATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS) see MULTINATIONAL COR- 
PORATIONS 


CTNC (COMMISSION ON TRANSNATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS) see MULTINATIONAL COR- 
PORATIONS 


C-20 (COMMITTEE OF 20) see GROUP OF 20 


CURRENCY BASKET see BASKET OF CURREN- 
CIES 


THE D GROUP: A grouping of countries designat- 
ed as such by UNCTAD I in 1964 for the pur- 
poses of negotiation. It is composed of all of East- 
ern Europe (except Yugoslavia) and the USSR." 


NOTES 


lL. Worldmark—U.N. (CO-13), p. 77. Also, J. H. Richards, /n- 
ternahonal Economic Institutions (1970), p. 193. The groupings at 
the UNCTAD entry in this dictionary. An analysis of the unity 
and voting behavior of the D Group at UNCTAD and between 
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UNCTAD meetings is in Branislav Gosowic, UNCTAD: Conflct 
and Compromue (1972), pp. 301-303. 


SEE ALSO 


A Group; B Group; C Group; Group of 77; UNCTAD, Second 
World. 


DAC see DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE COM- 
MITTEE 


THE DARTMOUTH CONFERENCES: A series of 
informal meetings between private citizens from 
the United States and the Soviet Union to discuss 
current issues of mutual concern; the conferences 
have been held regularly since 1960 when the first 
one took place at Dartmouth College in Hanover, 
N.H.' Although the meetings are not at the offi- 
cial level, many of the participants are prominent 
citizens or have formerly held high office in their 
respective countries.” 


NOTES 


1. W. Malcolm Browne, “US.—Soviet Cin. — © aley Held, 
Carter Pohoes Baffling Russians,” New York Tima, july 14, 
1977. Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Rewew, is the 
founder of the Dartmouth Conferences, although the idea is 
sad to have come from President Exsenhower (Maureen 


Berman and Joseph Johnson, eds., Unofficial Diplomats (1977), 
p. 41) 

2. Ind and Charles W. Yost, “Rapping With the Russians,” 
Chrwhan Sarnce Morater, May 13, 1976, p. 27. Helmut Sonnen- 
feldt, Joseph Sisco, David Rockefeller, and George Kistia- 
kowsky, among others, have been Dartmouth Conference par- 


tecupants 


DDI (FIRST DEVELOPMENT DECADE) se DE- 
VELOPMENT DECADES 


DD2 (SECOND DEVELOPMENT DECADE) see DE- 
VELOPMENT DECADES 


DEBT RELIEF: A term currently used to refer to 
the various methods for releasing the obligation 
of developing countries to repay loans.' The in- 
debtedness of non-oil-exporting developing coun- 
tries has increased dramatically since 1973; most 
of the loans have been granted by private com- 
mercial banks rather than by international institu- 
tions.? The Manila Declaration, drafted by the 
Group of 77 prior to UNCTAD IV, called for 
debt relief in the following forms: cancellation of 
debts owed by the poorest countries;* a moratori- 
um on debts owed by those countries most seri- 
ously affected by the increase in the price of oil; 
and consolidation of the debts of other develop- 
ing countries with an international financial insti- 
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tution and a rescheduling of payments over at 
least 25 years.* Debt relief has been discussed in 
the Copference on International Economic Co- 
operation (CIEC), as well as at UNCTAD, and is 
an integral part of the demands of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order.*® 


5. The amounts of debt already canceled by DAC members 
are charted annually im the OECD's Development Cooperahon as 
“debt forgiveness” im the “Comparison of Flows by Type” 
table. 

4. DOS Bulieun (CE-2), Aug. 8, 1977, pp. 180-181. In its 
Mar. 4, 1978 issue, p. 75, the Economut advocates the cancella- 
tion of the poorest countries’ debts. A policy for the United 
States io suggested im Agenda 1977 (CE~-9), pp. 97-103. Devel- 
oping netions at 1978 UNCTAD meetings have also requested 
older loans conform to the more generous terms usually avail- 
able today.” (Washington Post, Mar. 20, 1978, Hobart Rowen.) 
5. See entnes im this dictionary for documentation. The 
IMF's new Witteveen Facility has been criticized as an attempt 
at debt relief (Richard Darling, Washington Post, Sept. 17, 1977, 
p’ Al5), a view that was challenged by a Senior Fellow at the 
Brookings Institution (Robert Soloman, Washington Posi, Oct. 
4, 1977, p. A23). 


SEE ALSO 


New International Economic Order; Manila Declaration; Con- 
ference on International Economic Cooperation. 


DECOLONIZATION COMMITTEE see COMMIT- 


TEE OF 24 


DECONCINI RESERVATION: Refers to a treaty 


reservation sponsored by Dennis DeConcini, 
Democratic Senator from Arizona, attached to the 
Panama Canal Neutrality Treaty which was rati- 
fied by the U.S. Senate on March 16, 1978.' The 
DeConcini reservation specifies that the United 
States as well as the Republic of Panama has the 
independent right to take military steps if neces- 
sary to prevent the canal from being closed or 
otherwise interfered with.” 


NOTES 


11, 1978, p. 28. The difference between a treaty amendment 











and a treaty reservation is spelled out im “The Making of a 


Treaty,” Taylor's Encyclopedia of Government Offiaals, Supple- 
ment, Aug. 1979, p. 8. 

2. The text of the DeConcini reservation appears in che DOS 
Bulletin (CE-2), May 1978, p. 53. The texts of both the basic 
Panama Canal Treaty and the Panama Canal Neutrality Treatv, 
as signed on Sept. 7, 1977, appear im the DCS Bulletn (CE-2), 
Oct. 17, 1977, pp. 483-498. 


THE DELPHI METHOD: Refers to a procedure 
developed by the Rand Corporation in the early 
1960s for forecasting specific technological and 
social evems.' In this forecasting method, experts 
are asked to give their best judgment as to when a 
specific event is likely to occur; the results are col- 
lated and then returned to the original experts for 
their perusal along with an opportunity to revise 
their own predictions.* Revised estimates with 
supporting arguments are then recorded and re- 
circulated again and again; in theory, the feedback 
always narrows the range of answers. In the end, 
a group prophecy will have been arrived at with- 
out the possibility of distortion from face-to-face 
contact, leadership influences, or the pressures of 
group dynamics.* 


NOTES 


1. Seence Policy—A Working Policy, 34 ed. (1976), prepared by 
the U.S. House Committee on Science and Technology, 94th 
Cong., 2d Sess., p. 15. 

2. T. J. Gordon, The Future (1965), pp. ix-x. 

3. Ind 


SEE ALSO 


Futurism. 


DETENTE: A term used to describe the improved 
Soviet-American relations in the 1970s.' Former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger has described 
the ongoing process of detente as consisting of 
four elements: statements of principles in formal 
documents and treaties; political negotiations, 
often at the summit level; economic agreements 
that liberalize trade; and agreements negotiated 
to control strategic arms.* President Jimmy Carter 
has said that “detente must be broadly defined 
and truly reciprocal. Both nations must exercise 
restraint in troubled areas and in troubled times. 
Both must honor meticulously those agreements 
which have already been reached . . . Neither of 
us should entertain the notion that military su- 
premacy can be attained... .”’ * 





NOTES 


1. The term “detente” has long been used to describe icss- 
ened tensions between two countnes, bul m current usage it 
usually refers to Soviet-American relations im the 1970s. Safire 
(D-12), p. 109, calls detente “an mmprovement m relations be- 
tween nations, warmer than accommodation, cooler than rap- 
2. In Kusenger and Detente (1975), pp. 15-25. are excerpts 
from Kissinger’s statement to the Senate Foregn Relations 
Committee on Sept. 19, 1974 in which he summarizes the his- 
tory of deteme and his assessment of us accomplishments. 
Richard Barnet, in The Giants (1977), pp. 24-36, lists several 
reasons why, in the late 1960s, a new Soviet-American rela- 
tionship was necessary and possible: the inability of the United 
States to wim m Vietnam; the Sino-Soviet dispute; the lack of 
American consensus im foreign policy; the end of US. eco- 
nomic preeminence; and the Ostpolitik of Willy Brandi that 
led to the Berlin agreement. See Charles E. Timberlake De- 
tente: A Documentary Record (1978) for a coliection of bilateral 
agreements signed since 1972. 

3. “Remarks by President Carter at the 1978 US. Naval 
Academy Commencement on June 7,” Department of State 
er to Presiclemt Carter, has described detente as the sixth 
round in the cold war between the Unined States and the 
Soviet Union. Barnet, op at. pp. 109-113, presents Brzezin- 
ski's cyclical theory of Sowet-Amernican :clations. In the firu 
phase (1945-47), both sides demobilized; im the second phase 
(1948-52), the United States became overtly anti-Communist, 
in the third phase (1953-57), Khrushchev and Dulles engaged 
in bluff and bluster; in the fourth phase (1958-63), rapid arms 
buildup existed on a global scale; in the fifth phase (1963-68), 
America became overconfident; and in the sixth phase (1969, 
and still going on), the fact of Soviet equivalence im nuclear 
power demanded new policies on both sides. Charles Gat, in 
The Debate Over Detente (Headiune Series no. 234-1977), sees 
detente as part of the third phase of the cold war. In his analy- 
sis, the first phase may be called “confromtation™ (1945-49), 
the second phase, “confrontation and competition” (1950-62), 
and the third phase, “confrontation, competition, and cooper- 
ation” (1965 to the present). 


SEE ALSO 


SALT; Linkage; Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe; MBFR; Jackson-Vamk Amendment. 


DEVELOPED COUNTRIES: Countries with per 


capita incomes over $2,000 and with higher stand- 
ards of living.’ Whether a country is termed “de- 
veloped” or “developing” is determined by such 
factors as GNP, education, level of industrial de- 
velopment and production, health and welfare, 
and agricultural productivity.? Agencies differ in 
their classification of countries: “The cases of 
Greece, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Malta, and Israel are examples of countries var- 
iously defined as developed or developing. 
UNCTAD considers them all developed, except 
for Turkey and Israel. In contrast, the World 
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Bank, AID, and DAC classify them all as develop- 
ing.””* In general, the developed market econo- 
mics of the First World together with the devei- 
oped centrally planned economies of the Second 
World are considered the developed countries.* 


NOTES 


1. Agenda 1979 (CE-9), p. 145. The Overseas Development 
Council (ODC) also uses a Physical Quality of Life Index 
rating of 90 as a crmerion for being “developed”; im 1979 the 
ODC said that there were 28 developed countries. 

2. US. House of Representatives, Committee on Saence and 
Technology, 94th Cong.. Second Sess. Sarnce Policy—A Working 
Clowsary, 3d ed. (1976), p. 16. 


3. Agenda 1979, p. 146. 
4. Ind, p. 145. 


SEE ALSO 


Faust World, Second World, Developing Countrnes, Physical 
(Quality of Lite Index. 


DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: Used interchange- 
ably wih Third World, “less developed coun- 
tries,” “underdeveloped countries,” ' and “the 
South”? to refer to those countries with per 
capita incomes of under $2,000 and with lower 
standards of living.* Very low income developing 
countnes are often referred to as the Fourth 
World. 


NOTES 


1. Muchael P. Todaro, Econom Development mm the Third World 
(1977). p. 37, note 2. Agenda 1979 (CE-9), p. 145, says that 
there are 141 developeng countnes. 

2. Roger D. Hansen, “The Polnical Economy of North-South 
Relavons How Much Change?” /niernahonal Organzahon, 
Autumn 1975, p. 922. Developing countries are often subdi- 
vided into low moome countries (LICs), middle income coun- 
tres (MICs), and new mmdustrialized countries (NICs) or ad- 
vanced developing countres (ADCs). The OECD's Development 
Cooperation 1979. on pp. 172-173, charts various lists of LICs; 
the DAC's lst has 52 countries, the IBRD's list has 37, the 
UN's lest has 31, and UNCTAD 's list has 55. 

3. Agenda 1977 (CE~9), p. 152. See the discussion under de- 
veloped countries im this pepe steady ~yrenp chard ws 
lems of classifying countries as “developed” or “developing.” 
Todaro, op at, lists sxx common characteristics of developing 
countries on pp 24 ff. The United States uses the word “grad- 
uation” to refer to the process by which a developing country, 
because of its economic progress, becomes no longer cligible 
for special treatment under GATT rules, such as concessional 
loans, GSP, and foreygn assestance funds (see Global Pohtwal As- 
swssment (CE~4) Oct. 1978-Apr. 1979, pp. 9-10.) 


SEE ALSO 


Thurd World, Fourth World; Developed Countries; North- 
South Dialogue; New International Economic Order, NICs. 
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DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE 


(DAC): A specialized 18-member committee! of 
the OECD established to coordinate, monitor, 


NOTES 


1. A list of DAC members appears m the OECD Obwrer, Nov. 
1977, p. 15. Statistics concerning DAC and ODA appear anmw- 
ally mn the OECD's Development Cooprrahon 

2. Jon McLin, “The Rich Man's Club.” AUFS Fisldsaff Re- 
ports, Mar. 1976, p. 11. 


SEE ALSO 


OECD, Official Development Assistance, Foreign Aid. 


DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE see GROUP OF 26 
DEVELOPMENT DECADES: A term used by the 


United Nations to refer to its 10-year plans for in- 
ternational development strategy in achieving 
eventual economic self-sufficiency in develeping 
countries.’ The First Development Decade, pro- 
claimed by U.S. President John F. Kennedy in an 
address to the U.N. General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 25, 1961,” set as its gual a minimum rate of 
growth in national income of 5 percent in devel- 
oping countries by the end of the decade. Devel- 
oped countries were asked to provide | percent 
of their national incomes as financial aid to devel- 
oping countries.© The Second Development 
Decade, adopted at the 25th General Assembly in 
1970, called for an annual growth rate of at least 
6 percent in the GNP of developing countries, an 
annual growth rate of 3.5 percent in per capita 
income in these countries, and resource transfers 
of at least | percent (of which 0.7 percent should 
be ODA) of GNP from developed countries.* The 
International Development Strategy (IDS) for the 
Third Development Decade will be adopted 
before the end of 1980. 


NOTES 


1. Worldmark—UN. (CO-13), p. 70. 

2. US. President. Public Papers of the Prendents of the Umied 
States: John F. Kennedy, 1961, p. 623. 

5. Worldmarh—UN., op. at 

4. Ihd, pp. 71-72. The International Development Strategy 
for the Second Development Decade was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Oct. 24, 1970. The first two development 
decades are compared in Irving Horowitz, “Death and Trans- 
figuration in the Third World,” Worldmew, Sept. 1977, p. 25. 
Horowitz states that whereas the First emphasized aid and the 
Second emphasized trade, the CIEC may be viewed as the 








“opening salvo™ of the Third Development Decade which will 
5. The procedure, orientation, and scope of the new IDS is 
spelled out in U.N. General Assembly Resolution 33/193, ac- 


cording to the OECD's Development Cooprrahon 1979, pp. 145- 
165. Progress in developing the new IDS can be followed in 
the monthly issues of the UN Chromic 


SEE ALSO 
Unuaed Nations. 


DEVELOPMENT FINANCE COMPANIES (DFCs): 
Refers to independent financial institutions in de- 
veloping countries that are supported technically 
and managerially by the International Finance 
Corporation and supported financially by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment.’ The IBRD considers DFCs to be central 
to development throughout the world because 
they are the principal lenders to medium- and 
small-scale development projects, they act as a 
channel for foreign capital, they can mobilize do- 
mesiic private savings for investment purposes, 
and they can identify and promote new invest- 
ment opportunities.” 


NOTES 


i. Worldmark—t'N. (CO-13), p. 186. Some DPFCs operate im 
a single country, others regionally, and still others worldwide. 
2. Law and Pohcy m Internahonal Buaness (CE-6) (1977), No. 1, 
p. 265, and Worldmart, op at The “Administrative Survey” 
annual issue of Law and Polc:. op. al, gives recem imformation 
about the operations of DFCs. 


SEE ALSO 


International Finance Corporation; International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND (DLF) se FOR- 
EIGN AID 


DFCs se DEVELOPMENT FINANCE COMPA- 
NIES 


DIAD see TRIAD 


THE DILLON ROUND: Refers to multilateral 
trade negotiations held in Geneva between 1960 
and 1962 under the auspices of GATT.' The talks 
were so named in honor of C. Douglas Dillon, 
then U.S. Secretary of the Treasury.” 


NOTES 


1. Worldmark—t' NX. (OO-13), p. 192 


2. “Job Protection and Free Trade,” Edstonal Research Reports, 
Dec. 16, 1977, p. 963. Other GATT-sponsored multilateral 
trade talks are discussed collectively m the entry for GATT m 
this dacticnary. 


SEE ALSO 
Kennedy Round; Tokyo Round; GATT 


DIRECT FOREIGN INVESTMENT se MULTINA- 
TIONAL CORPORATIONS 


DISARMAMENT-DEVELOPMENT LINK se SPE- 
CIAL SESSION ON DISARMAMENT 


DISPARITY REDUCTION RATE (DRR) se PHYS- 
ICAL QUALITY OF LIFE INDEX 


DLF (DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND) se FOR- 
EIGN AID 


DOWNING STREET SUMMIT: The third confer- 
ence of the heads of state of the seven’ major 
non-Communist economic powers, held = in 
London at 10 Downing Street from May 7 to 8, 
1977.2 Previous economic summits were held in 
Rambouillet, France, November 15-17, 1975 and 
in Dorado Beach, Puerto Rico, June 27-28, 
1976.° Subsequent conferences have been held in 
Bonn, July 16-17, 1978; Tokyo, June 28-29, 
1979; and in Venice, June 22-23, 1980.* Issues 
discussed at these economic summits have includ- 
ed: international financial matters, economic 


growth, relations with developing countries 
(North-South issues), imternational trade, and 


energy.® 
NOTES 


1. Keesng'’s (CE-5) (1977), p. 28469 lists the seven countries 
the United States, Great Bruam, West Germany. France, 
Japan, Italy, and Canada. French Presidem Gucard dEstamg 
orginally mvited just the Group of 5, which excluded Canada 
and Italy, to Rambouillet; eventually, Italy was included. Both 
Canada vad Italy were invited to Dorado Beach 
2. Keeungs (1977), op at The phrase “Downing Street 
Summit” was used in the Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1977, p. LI, 
and elsewhere 
3. Keesng’s (1976), pp. 27501-27503 and pp. 27877-27878 
4. “Energy Is Likely Focus of June Economic Summu,” Cins- 
han Saence Momtor, Feb. 15, 1980, p. 7. See also DOS Bulirtin 
(CE-2), Aug. 1980, p. 5 

Ihid 


SEE ALSO 
Group of 5 
DOWN CTREAMING see COMMON FUND 
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DRR (DISPARITY REDUCTION RATE) see PHYS- 
ICAL QUALITY OF LIFE INDEX 


DUMPING: A term used in international trade 
meaning to sell a product in export markets 
below the selling price for the same product in 
domestic markets.’ Rules created by countries to 
protect themselves from this practice are called 
“anti-dumping” laws.* Additional tariffs that may 
we Unpscss on imports Giet Reve Seen Cumped 
are called “dumping duties.” 


NOTES 


1. “Steel Dumped by 5 Japanese Firms, Dept. of Treasury 
Tentatively Rules,” Washington Post, Oct. 4, 1977, p. D7. 

2. Joseph Plummer, “International Trade Negotiations,” Fa- 
tonal Research Reports, Vol. 1 (1976), p. 350. U.S. anti-dumping 
rules are stated im the Trade Act of 1974 (88 Stat 1978, Chop. 
2, Sec. 321) 


3. Washington Post, op. at 
SEE ALSO 
Tigger Price 
EC see THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


ECA (ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINIS- 


TRATION) see FOREIGN AID 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE see FOREIGN AID 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
(ECA) we FOREIGN AID 


ECONOMIC SUMMITS see DOWNING STREET 
SUMMIT 


ECSC se EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COM- 
MUNITY 


ECU see EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT 


EEC (EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY) see 
THE COMMON MARKET 


EEZ (EXCLUSIVE ECONOMIC ZONE): Refers to 
the rights of coastal states to control the living 
and nonliving resources of the sea for 200 miles 
off their coasts while allowing freedom of naviga- 
tion to other states beyond 12 miles, as agreed to 
at the sixth session of the Third U.N. Conference 
on the Law « f the Sea (UNCLOS).' The EEZ also 
gives the coastal states the responsibility for man- 
aging the conservation of all natural resources 
within the 200-mile limit.* 


NOTES 


1. Base Facts About the Usted Nahons (1977), p. 34; US. Dept. 
of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, GIST (Sept. 1977); and Jack 
Barkenbus, “The Future Seabed Regime.” journal of Inirrne- 
honal Affars, No. 1 (1977). p. 57. The landlocked states 
(LLGDS) have. however, demanded at least a share of the fish- 
ing nights within the zone, according to Agenda 1977 (CE-9). p. 
111. See the entry for UNCLOS im thus dictionary for details of 
the status of the UNCLOS III treaty. 

2. Weridmert—U N. (CO-15), p. @. 


SEE ALSO 
UNCLOS; LLGDS. 


EFTA (EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCI- 

ATION): A regional organization established in 
1959 to create a free trade area for industrial 
products among member countries without the 
political implications of a customs union.’ The 
original members (the United Kingdom, Austria, 
land) were referred to as “The Seven” (or “The 
Outer Seven”) as a counterpart to “The Six” 
original members of the Common Market.” All 
members of EFTA have signed individual Free 
Trade Agreements with the Common Market 
since its expansion in 1972; virtually complete 
free trace in industrial products between 16 West- 
ern European countries has existed since mid- 
1977.* 


NOTES 


1. EEC Dihonary (D-8), p. 96. Also, “EFTA and lis Relations 
With the EC,” Jniereconome, May/June 1977, pp. 143-148 
Members are free to set thei own tariffs for nonmembers. 


2. Ind and Europa (CO-7) 1980, pp. 204-205. Finland has 


enjoyed an associate membership since 1961, Iceland joined 
EFTA in 1970; Denmark and the United Kingdom joined the 
EEC in 1972; thus the membership currently stands at six 

5. ind 


SEE ALSO 
Common Market, European Communities, 


EMCF (EUROPEAN MONETARY COOPERATION 
FUND) see FECOM 


EMS see EUROPEAN MONETARY SYSTEM 
EMU see EUROPEAN MONETARY UNION 


EMUA (EUROPEAN MONETARY UNIT OF AC- 
COUNT) see EUROPEAN UNIT OF ACCOUNT 








THE ENTERPRISE: Refers to the managerial and 
operational arm of the International Sezbed Au- 
thority (ISA) as proposed in the Informal Com- 
posite Negouating Text (ICNT) at UNCLOS IIL! 
The ICNT states that, whereas the ISA would 
have the sole authority to explore and exploit the 
seabed, the Enterprise would grant the actual 
mining licenses to national or private mining 
companies and cpprove joint ventures.* The En- 
terprise would be controlled by an Assembly of all 
the members of the United Nations, cach having 
one vote; all profits from the Enterprise would be 
earmarked for aid to developing countries.’ 


NOTES 


1. Jack Barkenbus. “The Future Seabed Regime,” journal of 
Internahonal Affam, No. 1 (1977), pp. 59-65. The uxt of the 
SCNT, 2s revised in 1979, appears im /niernahonal izgel Mairn- 
al, May 1980, pp. 686-816. 

2. John J. Fialka, in “Stakes Are Immense in Talks on Law of 
the Sea,” Washington Star, Mar. 12, 1978, p. Al, and “US. 
Holds Bad Hand m Sea Resources Poker,” Washington Star, 
Mar. 13, 1978, p. Al2, discusses U.S. opposition (by both the 
administration and the miming industry) to the ICNT propos- 
als. Domestic US. legislation regarding the future of deep 
seabed mining is discussed m Ruth Pearson, “Rich Expected 
to Gam From UN Sea Treaty,” journal of Commerce, Mar. 31, 
1980, p. 5. The composition of the five consortia already 
formed to explore the seabed is revealed m “Ovean Mining: A 
Long Way Down,” Economut, May 31, 1980, p. 86. 

5. Internahonal Legal Matenah, @ at See also David § 
Broder, “Laws of the Sea: A Search for Consensus,” Washing- 
ton Post, Mar. 19, 1978, p. C7 


SEE ALSO 
UNCLOS, EEZ 


EPTA (EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE) swe UNITED NATIONS DFVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 


EPZs (EXPORT PROCESSING ZONES) se FOR- 
EIGN TRADE ZONES 


EUA see EUROPEAN UNIT OF ACCOUNT 


EURATOM (EUROPEAN ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMUNITY): One of the three European 
Communities, EURATOM was created by the 
Treaty of Rome which was signed on March 25, 
1957, by Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands.’ Its purpose is 
to promote the development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes.* 


NOTES 


1. Europa Yearbook 1977 (CO-7), p. 172; Statesman’s Yeor Book 
1976/77 (CO-12), p. 46. 
2. EEC Dactonary (D-8), p. 37. 


. their 
conflict wich the Soviet Communist party.? The 
ar ag engin leaders in Italy, France, and 

the 


ality,” Aussenpolitit, No. 4 (1977), pp. 375-402, and in Jean- 


Prancels Revel. “The Myths of Eurocommunism,” Forngn A/- 
jams, Jan. 1978, p. 298. In “The Eurocommunist Debate,” 
Washington Revwew, Apr. 1978, p. 3, Walker Laqueur states that 
the term Eurocommunism b!urs the great differences between 
the French, Itahan, and other West European Communist par- 
ues, and therefore considers the term highly dubious. 

2. Kewn Devin, “The Challenge of Eurocommunism,” Prod- 
lems of Commummem, jan.-Feb. 1977, pp. 1-20, and Steimkuhier, 
op at, pp. 375-402. 

5. Devin, o at and Stembkubler, @ at The Devin and 
Steinkuhler articles cued above describe the conflict between 
the Eurocommunist parties and the Soviet party as well as the 
yomt Eurocommunist statements Sovet-Eurocommumst con- 
flets have occurred over Soviet persecution of dissidents, 
Soviet miltary imtervention im Czechoslovakia in 1968, and 
over the agenda for the European Communist conference, fi- 
nally held im East Berlin im June 1976 (Devin, op at) Benja- 
imtervention m Afghanistan, of George Marcha, General Sec- 
retary of the French Communist Party, to Soviet orthodoxy im 
“Pro-Sowet Throwback the French Disconnection,” Common- 
weal, Mar. 14, 1980, pp. 133-134 

4. Stembubler, o at and Devi, @ at The State Depart- 
mem Library's bibhography of periodical articles about Euro- 
commuanm (published Jan. 1978) is available on request. The 
word “Eurocommunism” is rarely used as an index term. Usu- 


as “Communism—Europe, Western,” “Communist party” and 





“Communit party (luly).” or under the names of the Euro- 2. Mind The Eurogroup’s speciix comtribunons to NATO are 


Communist leaders discussed here as well 
SEE ALSO SEE ALSO 
Berhn Document, Histon Compromse. NATO. 


EUROCURRENCIES see EURODOLLARS EUROMISSILES se GRAY AREA WEAPONS 


EURODOLLARS: Refers to a depos denominated 
in U.S. dollars held in commerical banks outside 
the United States.’ The international trade in 


EUROPEAN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION see 
EURATOM 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 





Eurodollars functions as a source of international 
short-term capital which tends to flow to coun- 
tries otkering the highest interest rates.* Other 
currencies have also filled this role and are called 
Eurocurrences.? 


NOTES 


1. Herbert Prochnow, ed. The Eurodollar (1970), p. 17. The 
deposits are called “Eurodoliars” because they were originally 
held only m European banks; they now exist all over the 
world. Charles Kindleberger, in Amenca m the World Economy 
(Headlme Series No. 237, 1977), says: “The Eurodollar market 
started quite accidentally in the carly 1960s. it arose from 
Regulation Q of the US. Federal Reserve System, which set a 
ceiling of 4% on imterest rates paid on time deposits, but mad- 
vertently tasled to apply ut to foreign-owned ume deposits. The 
Londen branches of New York banks found they could get 
4%% on ume deposits in New York. In turn they offered 
4%% for ume deposits of dollars in London. Some imterna- 
tional companies and private holders transferred 
ume deposits from New York to Europe, and the Eurodollar 
market ™ 

2. FEC Dichonary (D-8), p. 91. The operation of the Eurodol- 
lar market «= described in detail in Paul Eimzig, The Eurodollar 
System (1973) and m Jane Little, F rodollan (1975). See also 
“Stateless Money,” Busnes Werk, Aug. 21, 1978. 

3. EEC Dachonary, op. at 


SEE ALSO 
Petrodollars 


EUROGROUP: Refers to an informal grouping of 
the European members of the NATO alliance.' 


common defence,” and to coordinate European 
political and strategic efforts in terms of the alli- 
ance.* 


NOTES 


1. NATO Handbook (Mar. 1978), p. 19. pala. per 
sie Geaues enepiaes ton eine eee eee of 


Portugal, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 
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(ECSC): One of the three European Communi- 
ties, the ECSC was established by the Treaty of 
Paris which was signed on April 18, 1951, by Bel- 
gium, West Germany, France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands.’ Arising from the Schuman 
Plan (a set of proposals by Robert Schuman of 
France calling for a conference to discuss the pos- 
sibility of pooling the coal and steel resources of 
Western Europe), the ECSC was the first instance 


of European economic integration.” 
NOTES 


1. Great Britain Treaty Sena, No. 2 (1973). 
2. EEC Dwhonary (D-8), pp. 93 and 222. 


SEE ALSO 


Common Market; European Communmes, EURATOM 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES (EC): Three 


distinct European Communities exist: the Europe- 
an Economic Community, usually called the 
Common Market or the EEC; the European Coal 
and Steel Community; and the European Atomic 
Energy Community, usually referred to as EURA- 
TOM.' The Communities share five major institu- 
tions: the Commission, the Council of Ministers, 
the European Parliament, the Court of Justice, 
and the European Council.” 


NOTES 


1. Europa Yearbook 1977 (CO-9), pp. 172-177 

2. Ind COREPER ithe French acronym for the Commitee of 
Permanent Representatives), consisting of the Ambassadors of 
the nine EC states accredited to the EC, meets weekly to 
advise the Council. (See Quarterly Econom Rewew European 
Trends, 1979 Supplement, pp. 20-21, and U.S. Dept. of Com. 
merce Overseas Busnes Report “A Business Guide to the Euro- 
pean Common Market,” Apr. 1980, p. 3.) 


SEE ALSG 


Common Market; EURATOM: European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity 








$. Shed. The composition of the basket is chanted on p. 74. 


SEE ALSO 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY (EEC) see 
COMMON MARKET 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION see 
EFTA 


EUROPEAN MONETARY COOPERATION FUND 
see FECOM 


EUROPEAN MONETARY FUND see FECOM 


EUROPEAN MONETARY SYSTEM (EMS): Refers 
to the monetary system established by the Euro- 
pean Common Market on March 15, 1979 for the 
purpose of creating a zone of monetary stability; 
the participating coutdries are France, West Ger- 
many, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Italy, and Ireland.’ The European Cur- 
rency Unit (ECU) is used as the denominator of 
the EMS exchange rate mechanism; each national 
currency is relied to the ECU and to the other 
EMS currencies in a parity grid.* It is intended 
that cach member country deposit in FECOM a 
supply of ECUs for the purposes of currency ad- 
justments; in 2 years this fund will become the 
European Monetary Fund.* 

NOTES 


|. Eeonomet, Mar 17, 1979, pp. 74-75. Burnpean Communi- 
ties President Roy Jenkins gave new impetus to the idea of Eu- 


ropean monctary umon m hu Plorence speech m 1977. The 
heads of state of the EEC agreed to a draft plan for an EMS = 
the Bremen sume mm july 1978. Techencal details of the LMS 
and ali documents relating to & appear m European Economy, 
July 1979, pp. 63-111. 

2. IMP Sure, Dec. 15, 1978, pp. 369 f. The vext of the De 
5, 1978 resolution of the European Council on EMS appears 
in this source on pp. 376-377. See Economut, Mar. 6, 1980. pp 
54-57, for discussion and charts of the behavior of the EMS 
currences after | year. 

S. Jind and Geoffrey Demon, “European Monetary Coopera- 
tom The Bremen Proposals.” World Today, Nov. 1978. pp 
435-446. A comparison betweer the EMS and the Snake ap- 
pees in the Economut, May 5, 1979, p. 65, the EMS has been 
called the “super snake” or the “fat snake” by the Econemat 
and Busrnes: Wet 


SEE ALSO 


European Currency Uni; European Monetary Umon, FECOM: 
Common Market, The Snake 


EUROPEAN MONE? ARY UNION (EMU): Refers 


to the Common Market's long-range goal for a 
common currency managed by a single central 
bank.’ The first concrete proposals for EMU were 
presented in the Werner plan,* which outlined 
three stages toward construction of EMU by 1980: 
(1970-71) a “snake” arrangement to reduce fluc- 
tuations between European currencies; (1972-75) 
reduction of fluctuations to 1% and harmoniza- 
tion of taxes; (1976-78) creation of an EEC cen- 
tral bank.* In 1979, the Common Market insti- 
tuted a European Monetary System, which is 
considered to be a major step im the direction of 
EMU.* 


NOTES 


1. Samuel Britan, “EMS: A Compromise That Could Be 
Worse Than Either Extreme,” World Economy, Jan. 1979, pp. |- 
21 

2. Ind The Treaty of Rome only vaguely hinted a monetary 
union. EMU was endorsed by the Common Market a a 
summit meeting at The Hague in 1969, the heads of govern- 
ment appointed a comn stee headed by Luxembourg finance 
mimster Prerre Werner to prepare a strategy 

$. Geoffrey Demon, “European Monetary Cooperation The 
Bremen Proposals,” World Today, Nov. 1978, pp. 435-446, and 
Economut, July 15, 1978, p. 51 The monetary problems of the 
1970s have disrupted the Werner umetable See FECOM in 
this dictionary for details about the embrvonw basis for this in. 
sutublion 

4. Id 


SEE ALSO 


European Monetary System, The Snake, FEOOM, Common 
Marte: 
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EUROPEAN MONETARY UNIT OF ACCOUNT 
(EMUA) se EUROPEAN UNIT OF ACCOUNT 


EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT: One of the five 
major institutions of the European Communi- 
ties.’ Until June 1979, the European Parliament, 
which first met in Strasbourg on March 19, 1958, 
1 year after the Treaty of Rome was signed, con- 
sisted of 198 members appointed by the national 
parliaments of their respective countries.* In 
1976, the members of the European Communities 
agreed to more than double the size of the Parlia- 
ment and to hold direct elections in June 1979.* 
The new 410-member Parliament,* which took 
office for a 5-year period on June 17, 1979, is 
considered to be politically mght of center; * al- 
though it has no legislative functions, it is expect- 
ed to exert more influence on Community matters 
than previously because of its more representative 
nature.® 


NOTES 


1. “Electing Europe's Parliament,” Editonal Research Reports, 
May 11, 1979, pp. 347-360. 

2. Ibid. and Political Handbook (CO-11) 1978, p. 529. 

3. Editonal Research Reports, op. at. The elections were held on 
June 7 im the United Kingdom, Ireland, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands, and on June 10 in Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, Italy, and West Germany. /Zconomst, Apr. 28, 1979, p. 
66.) Sixty-one percent of the ei ct prate voted. 

4. The election results, broken down in detail by country, are 
reported in the Economst, June 16, 1979, pp. 25-33. Italy, 
West Germany, Britain, and France each have 81 seats; the 
Netherlands has 25; Belgium has 24; Denmark has 16; Ireland 
has 15; and Luxembourg has 6. 

5. Ibid See also Europe: Magazune of the European Community, 
July-Aug. 1979, pp. 6-11. The following supranational party 
labels have been adopted: Socialists, Communists, Christian 
Democrats, Conservatives, Liberals, and Progressive Demo- 
crats. The members will sit according to party label, not ac- 
cording to national delegation. 

6. Editonal Research Reports, op. at. and Business Internahonal, 
June 15, 1979, p. 191. 


SEE ALSO 


European Communities, Coramon Market. 


EUROPEAN UNIT OF ACCOUNT (EUA): Refers 
to the common accounting measure adopted by 
the Common Market in 1971.' The EUA was 
originally established as equivalent to the dollar; 
subsequently, its value fluctuated daily in terms of 
a basket of currencies of the members of the 
EEC.? In 1979, with the creation of the European 
Monetary System (EMS), the EUA was replaced 
by the ECU (European Currency Unit).* 
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NOTES 


1. Far Eastern Economu Review, July 28, 1978, pp. 46-47, and 
EEC Dictionary (D-8), pp. 267-269. The EUA is used by most 
European Communities institutions; however, another meas- 
ure, the European Monetary Uni of Account (EUA), is used 
by the European Monrtary Cooperation Fund (EMCF, or 
FECOM) to settle claims and liabilities between central banks. 
(Sources of Information on the European Communities (1979), p. 
207.) 

2. Jiid The formula to compute the EUA appears on p. 47. 
According to the Economist, Dec. 9, 1978, the value of the EUA 
at the end of 1978 was $1.31. 


3. See European Monetary System and European Currency 
Unit in this dictionary for documentation. When the EMS 
started, the value of the ECU was identical to the preceding 
day's value of the EUA. 


SEE ALSO 


European Monetary System; European Currency Unit; Basket 
of Currencies; Common Market. 


EXCLUSIVE ECONOMIC ZONE see EEZ 
EXIMBANK see EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE (EPTA) see UNITED NATIONS DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK (EXIMBANK): An 
autonomous agency of the U.S. Government cre- 
ated in 1934 to facilitate export-import trade be- 
tween the United States and other countries.' 
Under various programs the Eximbank provides 
export credits and direct loans to foreign buyers 
of U.S. goods and sells insurance and export 
guarantees to U.S. manufacturers to protect them 
from export risk.2 The Bank's funds are derived 
from stock subscribed by the U.S. Treasury in 
1945, the repayment of loans, interest earnings, 
and loans from the U.S. Treasury and from pri- 
vate banks; it receives no budgetary appropri- 
ations.* Other countries operate similar export 
subsidy programs;* in 1976 a “gentleman's 
agreement” was negotiated between these coun- 
tries and the U.S. to decrease the competition in 
international export supports.® 


NOTES 


1. U.S. Government Manual (1976/77), pp. 487-489. The Ex- 
imbank was originally created as a depression agency with the 
purpose of stimulating trade. The legislative history of the 
Bank is shelved in the Library at HG2613.W34E85. 

2. Oversight Hearings on the Export-Import Bank, 94th Cong., 2nd 
Sess., May 10-11, 1976, pp. 70-75. Most of the insurance is 
issued through FCIA (Foreign Credit Insurance Association). 











3. Iind. 


4. Id. A description of each country’s program appears on 
pp. 44-70. 


5. Law and Poly 1977 (CE-6), pp. 295-304. Other current 
policy issues involving the Bank are also described in this 


source. 


EXPORT PROCESSING ZONES (EPZs) see FOR- 
EIGN TRADE ZONES 


FAT SNAKE see EUROPEAN 
SYSTEM 


MONETARY 


FBS (FORWARD-BASED SYSTEMS) see GRAY 
AREA WEAPONS 


FCIA (FOREIGN CREDIT INSURANCE ASSOCI- 
ATION) see EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


FECOM (FONDS EUROPEEN DE COOPERA- 
TION MONETAIRE): Refers to the embryonic 
reserve fund for Common Market central banks 
established in April 1973, which, along with the 
“snake,” was to be the first stage in European 
Monetary Union.’ FECOM will become the Eu- 
ropean Monetary Fund after 2 years of successful 


operation of the European Monetary System, es- 
tablished in 1979.2 


NOTES 


1. EEC Dichonary (D-8), p. 100. The fund is always referred 
to by its French initials, although the official English version is 
European Monetary Cooperation Fund. FECOM has been 
given little function; its main job of settling accounts among 
“snake” countries central banks is done by the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements in Basle. 

2. Economist, Dec. 9, 1978, p. 21 and Mar. 17, 1979, p. 75. 
During the transition period, members of EMS will deposit 
20% of their gold and dollar reserves in FECOM in exchange 
for European Currency Units (ECUs) under a “revolving 
swap” arrangement. Eventually the fund is envisioned as func- 
tioning as a mini-IMF. In Mar. 1980, both Business Internahonal 
(Mar. i4, 1380, pp. 82-83) and Economist (Mar. 8, 1980, pp. 
54-57) predicted a delay in the FECOM/European Monetary 
fund umetable ) 


SEE ALSO 


European Monetary System; European Monetary Union; 
Common Market; The Snake. 


FFP see FOOD FOR PEACE 
THE 54/12 GROUP see THE FORTY COMMIT- 


TEE 


FINLANDIZATION: A term used to refer to the 


limitation of a smaller country’s sovereignty by 
the practical consequences of establishing a modus 


vivend: with a larger and stronger close neighbor.* 
The term originated in the relationship between 
Finland and the Soviet Union, in which Finland 
retains its independence but is tied to the Soviet 
Union by a treaty. The 1948 treaty requires 
Finnish neutrality, limits Finnish foreign policy 
imitiatives, and inhibits domestic political behav- 
ior.* The potential “Finlandization” of other 
close neighbors of the Soviet Union is frequently 
the subject of international speculation.* 


NOTES 


1. Walter Laqueur, in “Europe: The Specter of Finlandiza- 
uon,” Commentary, Dec. 1977, p. 37, offers this definition: 
“That process or state of affairs in which, under the cloak of 
maintaining friendly relations with the Soviet Union, the sov- 
ereignty of a country becomes reduced.” 

2. Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance, 
signed Apr. 6, 1948, known by its Finnish initials “YYA”™ (F. B. 
Singleton, “Finland Between East and West,” World Today, 
Aug. 1978, p. 323). 

3. In practical terms, according to “What Finlandisation 
Means,” Atlant Community Quarterly, Fall 1973, pp. 486-488, 
these contraints have meant that the Russians “have been able 
to lean on Finland hard enough to influence its domestic poli- 
cies as well as its foreign relations. They still have a certain 
amount of economic leverage, but it is mainly the average 
Finn's awareness of the closeness of Soviet military might that 
makes him accept the situation . . . The term is misleading 
and unfair to Finland in an important respect. Finland has had 
little choice.” 

4. Franz-Joseph Strauss has attacked Willy Brandt's Ostpolitik 
with accusations of “Finlandization.” (Singleton, op. at., p. 
325.) George Kennan, in “Europe's Problems, Europe's 
Choices,” Forngn Poly, No. 14, Spring 1974, pp. 4-9, dis- 
counts any possibility of Finlandization of Western Europe, 
summing up by saying “it is difficult then to picture Western 
Europe as corresponding to the David-Goliath pattern that 
prevails in the case of Finland.” 


SEE ALSO 
Ostpolitik. 


FIRST DEVELOPMENT DECADE see DEVELOP- 


MENT DECADES 


FIRST WORLD: Refers to the rich industrialized 


countries such as the United States, Canada, 
Western Europe, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Japan.’ These countries are often referred to as 
“the North,”? the OECD countries,? or the de- 
veloped countries.‘ In UNCTAD, the First 
World functions as the B Group.® 


NOTES 


1. Lists of countries assigned to various “worlds” may be 
found in: Time, Dec. 22, 1975, pp. 36-37; Newsweek, Sept. 15, 
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1975, p. 38; Parameters, No. 2 (1977), p. 56; and mm Barbara 
Ward, “First, Second, Third, and Fourth Worlds,” Economst, 
May 18, 1974, pp. 65-73. 

2. Roger D. Hansen, “The Polsical Economy of North-South 
Relauions: How Much Change?” /niematonal Organization, 
Autumn 1975, p. 922. 

3. Ind 

4. Douglas C. Smyth, “The Global Economy and the Third 
World: Coalition or Cleavage?” World Poltics, July 1977, p. 
584. 

5. See the entries for the B Group and UNCTAD im this dic- 
tionary for documentation. 


SEE ALSO 


OECD, Second World; Third World; Fourth World; North- 
South Dialogue; Trilateral Commission; B Group; Developed 
Countries. 


FMS (FOREIGN MILITARY SALES) see CONVEN- 
TIONAL ARMS TRANSFER and SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE 


FOA (FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRA- 
TION) see FOREIGN AID 


FONDS EUROPEEN DE COOPERATION MONE- 
TAIRE see FECOM 


FOOD FOR PEACE (FFP): Refers to the overseas 
food donation program authorized by Title Il of 
Public Law 480, passed by the 83d Congress, 2d 
Session in 1954." Under this program, U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses are donated to “friendly gov- 
ernments” through nonprofit relief organizations 
or voluntary agencies (VOLAGS), some of which 
include CARE, Catholic Relief Services, and Ha- 
dassah.* The program is administered jointly by 
AID and the Department of Agriculture.* 


NOTES 


1. 68 Stat 454. The law is formally entitled “the Agricultural 
Irade Development and Assistance Act,” but is familiarly 
known as “PL-480." Title I of PL-480 allows some surplus 
U.S. commodities to be sold. 

2. Food for Peace: Commodities Reference Gude (1977), p. i. The 
1954 act was considerably amended in 1966, placing greater 
emphasis on nutritional supplements. A human rights amend- 
ment applied by the Christopher Group that affects the pro- 
gram has delayed food distribution in 1977-78 (New York 
Times, Dec. 18, 1977, p. 3). A full list of the major VOLAG's 
involved in FFP appears in Robert G. Stanley, Food for Peace 
(1973), pp. 94-95. 

3. AID handles operations while USDA handles commodity 
availability (Public Law 480. Annual Report, 1973, p. 49). A 
number of other agencies also participate in FFP activities. A 
full description of FFP administration appears in Stanley, op. 
at, pp. 75-105. 
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SEE ALSO 


World Food Conference; Green Revolution. 


FORECASTING see FUTURISM 
FOREIGN AID: Refers to all official grants and 


concessional loans (i.e., loans made on “softer” 
than commercial terms), in currency or in kind, 
which are broadly aimed at transferring resources 
from developed to less developed countries for 
the purposes of economic development and/or 
income distribution.’ Major foreign aid donors 
have been the members of the Development As- 
sistance Committee (DAC) of the OECD, the 
centrally planned economy countries of the 
Second World, and recently the member coun- 
tries of the OPEC oil cartel.* Foreign aid recipi- 
ents at present include most of the countries of 
the Third World and the Fourth World.* Foreign 
aid may be bilateral (from one country to an- 
other) or multilateral (distributed through inter- 
national financial institutions such as the World 
Bank or the IMF.)* Foreign aid, which is also re- 
ferred to as economic assistance, may be given as 
project aid (where the donor provides money for 
a specific project such as a dam or a school) or as 
program aid (where the donor does not know on 
which projects the money will be spent.)® Eco- 
nomic assistance consists of both “hard” loans 
(i.e., at commercial bank interest rates) and “soft” 
loans (concessional or low-interest loans.)® Aid 
may be “tied” by multilateral aid agencies (e.g., 
the loans must be partially financed by the recipi- 
ent country) or aid may be “tied” in bilateral ar- 
rangements (e.g., the money must be spent on 
procurement in the donor country or must be 
used on shipping by the donor country.)’ Coun- 
tries give foreign aid for various reasons: for hu- 
manitarian purposes after wars or natural disas- 
ters; to strengthen allies militarily against external 
and/or internal threats; to promote the economic 
development of the recipient country; or io meet 
the basic human needs of the poor citizens of the 
recipient country. U.S. foreign aid programs 
have been administered by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) since 1961.° 


NOTES 


1. Michael Todaro, Economic Development in the Third World 
(1977), p. 333. This definition of foreign aid is in large part 
based on that of Jagdish Bhagwati in Amount and Sharing of Aid 
(1970); moreover, it basically agrees with that used by the 
OECD for Official Development Assistance (ODA). Military 
aid is conventionally excluded from measurements of interna- 








uonal aid flows, as are other resource flows such as direct pri- 
vate mvestment and preferential tariffs. Private voluntary aid is 
discussed im Beyond Chanty: US. Voluntary Aid for a Changing 
Third World (1977) by John Sommer. 

2. The Offical Development Assistance (ODA) of the DAC 
represents over 90% of the total governmental financial flows 
to LDCs from OECD members. ODA consists of both bilateral 
ODA and contributions to mululateral institutions. ODA statis- 
ucs appear annually m the OECD's Development Cooperation. Sta- 
ustics on the aid programs of the OPEC countries also appear 
m this source, as well as in “OPEC Aid to the Developing 
Countnes,” OECD Observer, Nov. 1978. Statistics on economic 
assistance to the LDCs from Communist countnes appear m 
the Central Intelligence Agency's Commumst Aid to the Less De- 
veloped Countries af the Free World, 1977 (1978). 

3. The amounts of aid received by individual LDCs appears 
annually in th, OECD's Development Cooperahon; mm the Overseas 
Development Council's Agenda series; and in detail in the 
OECD's Geographical Dutnbuton of Finanaal Flows to Developing 
Countnes (1978). 

4. Charles Kindleberger, Amenca m the World Economy (Head- 
line Series 237, Oct. 1977), pp. 56-62. Twenty-five percent of 
all ODA from all countries ts now channeled through multilat- 
eral imstitutions. 

5. George Cunninghan. The Management of Aid Agenas 
(1974), p. 11. In program aid, “the donor studies the deveiop- 
ment plan of the recipient country and satisfies self that the 
plan is well-conceived and that the administration of the re- 
cipient government can be trusted to apply the aid efficiently 
without detailed control.” 

6. Ind 

7. Id and m Bhagwati, op. at, pp. 13-14. Tied aid is regu- 
larly discussed in the annual Development Cooperation. 

8. Ammer (D-16), p. 163, and “Why Foreign Assistance?”, 
GIST (CE-13), Nov. 1978. 

9. AID has been the administering agency under all the For- 
eign Assistance Acts, the first of which created AID on Nov. 3, 
1961. Predecessor agencies under the Marshall plan legislation 
and the Mutual Security Act were, successively: The Economic 
Cooperation Adminstration (ECA)—Apr. 3, 1948 to Oct. 31, 
1951; the Mutual Security Agency (MSA)—ix. . 1, 1951 to 
July 31, 1953; the Foreign Operations Administration (FOA)— 
Aug. |, 1953 to June 30, 1955; the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA)—July 1, 1955 to Aug. 13, 1957; and the 
Development Loan Fund (DLF)—Aug. 14, 1957 to Nov. 3, 
1961. (U.S. Economw Assistance Programs Administered by the Agency 
for International Development and Predecessor Agenaes (1971), p. i.) 
U.S. contributions to foreign aid programs since World War Il 
have averaged from 0.2% to 0.5% of GNP for a total of 
$240,955,366,000, in economic and military aid plus other 
U.S. loans and grants from fiscal 1946 to fiscal 1977. (U.S. 
Senate. Committee on Appropriations, Foreign Assistance and 
Related Programs Appropriations Bill 1979. Report to Accompa- 
ny HR 12931, p. 9.) In the Marshall plan era, U.S. aid com- 
prised 90% of all aid given worldwide; in 1977 the United 
States provided less than 25% of total international foreign as- 
sistance. (Taylor Encyclopedia of Government Offiaals, Supplement, 
Oct. 1979. p. 16-17.) 


SEE ALSO 


Soft Loan; Official Development Assistance; Development As- 
sistance Committee; Basic Human Needs; Mew Directions; Se- 
curity Assistance; IDCA. 


FOREIGN CREDIT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
(FCIA) see EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


FOREIGN MILITARY SALES (FMS) see CONVEN- 
TIONAL ARMS TRANSFER and SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 
(FOA) see FOREIGN AID 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONES (FTZs): Refers to des- 
ignated areas in the United States, usually near 
ports of entry, considered to be outside the Cus- 
toms territory of the United States.’ Foreign and 
domestic merchandise may be moved into these 
areas for storage, exhibition, assembly, manufac- 
turing, or processing without incurring any State 
or Federal duties and without involving any quota 
restrictions.” If the finished product is exported, 
no U.S. duty is paid; if the product is to be sold 
in the United States, no duty is paid until the 
product is ready to leave the zone.* Typically, 
FTZs are fenced-in areas with warehouse facilities 
and easy access to all forms of transportation.* 
Outside the United States, such areas are called 
free trade zones.°® 


NOTES 


1. Authority for these zones derives from the Foreign Trade 
Zones Act of 1934 as amended (19 USC 18a-8lu). They were 
created to encourage port activity during the Great Depres- 
sion. (U.S. Foreign Trade Zones Board. 39th Annual Report to 
Congress, 1977.) 

2. “U.S. Foreign Trade Zones Grow in Number and Scope.” 
Business Amenca, June 2, 1980. More than 1,000 companies use 
these zones; 60% are foreign and 40% are domestx. FTZs 
near ports of entry are used by domestic firms for operations 
involving foreign components in order to avoid incurring cus- 
toms duties before the product is completed. 

3. Moreover, new Treasury regulations of Apr. 1979 exempt 
FTZ products from a tax on the value added by FTZ process- 
ing. See “Foreign Trade Zones: A 30's Tool To Spur US. 
Ports, Enjoy New Growth,” Chnstian Saence Momtor, June 25, 
1980, p. 11, and “Foreign Trade Zones Appraisement Proce- 
dures Under Review,” Amencan Import Export Bulletin, Apr. 
1979, pp. 12-13. 

4. Amap of U.S. FTZs appears in Business Amenca, op. at, p. 
12; lists of the zones appear in Amencan Import Export Bulletin, 
op. at. and in Journal of Commerce, Nov. 13, 1978, p. 14 tL. The 
latter source also lists the free trade zones of the rest of the 
world by area. The journal of Commerce, Aug. 22, 1980, p. 1, 
says that there are currently 52 FITZs in the Unned States, but 
only 20 are active. 

5. Ibid Many export processing zones (EPZs), which are simi- 
lar duty-free areas, now exist in Asia, according to “Free Trad- 
ing EPZs,” Economist, June 23, 1979, p. Survey 10. 
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THE FORTY COMMITTEE: A committee of the 
National Security Council (NSC) charged with the 
responsibility for approving all secret CIA oper- 
ations.' During the Nixon-Ford administrations, 
the committee was chaired by the National Secu- 
rity adviser (Henry Kissinger, and later Brent 
Scowcroft) and consisted of the following mem- 
bers: the Deputy Secretary of Defense (William 
Clements), the Under Secretary of State for Politi- 
cal Affairs (William J. Porter, and later Joseph 
Sisco), the Director of the CIA (William Colby, 
and later George Bush), and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (Adm. Thomas Moorer, and 
later Gen. George Brown).? In February 1976, 
President Ford announced a broad reorganization 
of U.S. intelligence operations that included a 
renaming and a restructuring of the Forty Com- 
mittee.* The Forty Committee was renamed the 
Operations Advisory Group and consisted of the 
National Security adviser, the Secretaries of State 
and Defense, the CIA Director, a representative of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and two observers: the 
Attorney General and the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget.* In the Carter Ad- 
ministration, the Operations Advisory Group, 
along with the Washington Special Action Group 
(WSAG),® has been absorbed by the NSC’s Spe- 
cial Coordinating Committee (SSC).® 


NOTES 


1. The committee has existed under five Presidents with as 
many different names, all of which are derived from secret 
orders authorizing its existence. In the Truman era, it was 
called the 10/2 or the 10/5 committee; under Eisenhower, the 
54/12 group; and then the 303 committee. The name Forty 
Committee is derived from the 1969 NSC Memorandum No. 
40 (Marilyn Berger, “Dirty Tricks Have a Long History,” 
Washington Post, May 26, 1973, p. 1). 

2. New York Times, May 20, 1973, p. 51, and Editonal Research 
Reports, Feb. 26, 1976, p. 92. 

3. New York Times, Feb. 17, 1976, p. 1. The structure and op- 
eration of the NSC in the 1970s is discussed in Lawrence J. 
Korb, “National Security Organization and Process in the 
Carter Administration,” in Defense Policy and the Presidency: Car- 
ters Furst Years (1979), Chapier 3. 

4. Ind 

5. Shid and Frank Snepp, Decent Interval (1977), p. 142. The 
WSAG has been characterized as Kissinger's interagency crisis 
management tear. 

6. Korb, op. at This source lists the Carter Administration's 
Presidential Review Memorandums (PRMs) and Presidential 
Directives (PDs) through 1977. 


FORWARD-BASED SYSTEMS (FBS) see GRAY 
AREA WEAPONS 
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FOURTH WORLD: Composed of those develop- 
ing countries with very low per capita incomes, 
little expectation of economic growth, and few 
natural resources.’ This term is often used as a 
synonym for the least developed countries identi- 
fied by the U.N. in 1971 as being the poorest* 
plus those countries most seriously affected by 
the increased oil prices in 1973-1974 as defined 
by the U.N. in 1974.* 


NOTES 


1. Defined in Richard N. Gardner, ef al, Turmng Pomt m 
North-South Economu Relations (N.Y. 1974), Trilateral Commus- 
sion, p. 13; Time, Dec. 22, 1975, pp. 36-37; Roger D. Hansen, 
“The Political Economy of North-South Relations: How Much 
Change?” Jnternahonal Organization, Autumn 1975, p. 922; and 
in Helen C. Low and James W. Howe, “Focus on the Fourth 
World,” Agenda 1975 (CE-9), pp. 35-54. 

2. Jyoti Shankar Singh, 4 New International Economic Order: 
Toward A Faw Redistribution of the World's Resources (1977), p. 93, 
and Agenda 1975, p. 36. 


3. Agenda 1975, p. 36. 
SEE ALSO 


Third World; Second World; First World; Group of 77; North- 
South Dialogue; Most Seriously Affected; Least Developed 
Countnes. 


FREE TRADE AGREEMENTS see EFTA 
FREE TRADE AREA see EFTA 


FREE TRADE ZONES see FOREIGN TRADE 
ZONES 


FRONT LINE STATES: An ad hor caucus, support- 
ed by the OAU,' consisting of Tanzania, Zambia, 
Mozambique, Botswana, and Angola,* the five 
countries bordering, or on the “front line” of, the 
southern African states of Zimbabwe and Nami- 
bia. The goal of the Front Line states as a caucus 
is to achieve black majority rule in all of southern 
Africa through peaceful negotiations if at all pos- 
sible;* presently the Front Line states are giving 
equal priority to Zimbabwe and Namibia, defer- 
ring action on South Africa.* Both the Front Line 
and the OAU gave military and financial aid to 
the Rhodesian Patriotic Front;® they still support 
Namibia’s SWAPO.® Western leaders regard the 
support of the Front Line as crucial to any negoti- 
ated settlement in Namibia.’ 


NOTES 


1. The Histoncal Dichonary of Rhodena/Zimbabwe (1979), p. 96, 
states: “In December 1974, the Liberation Committee of the 











OAU created a ‘Front-line President's Committee’ to coordi- 
nate external support and strategy for the African liberation of 
Rhodesia.” Colin Legum. in “Southern Africa: The Year of the 
Whirlwind,” Afnca Contemporary Record (CO-1) 1976-77, p. 
Al0, says that although there is no formal approval for this 
role, the OAU has in fact endorsed all Front Line major deci- 
sions to date. 

2. Legum, op. at, pp. A3-A57. Zimbabwe joined the Front 
Line as a sixth member in June 1980 (Washington Post, June 3, 
1980, p. Al8). Moreover, nine countries attended a Front Line 
conference for economic purpos;s in Lusaka in Apr. 1980. 
Malawi, Swaziland, and Lesotho were the three extra countries 
(Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1980, p. A27). 

3. This goal derives from the Lusaka Manifesto, signed by 
represetatives of 13 east and central African states at a con- 
ference in Lusaka, Zambia in April 1969; a text appears in 
Africa Contemporary Pecord (CO-1) 1969-70, pp. C41-45. In 
Quelimane, Mozambique in February 1976, however, the 
From Line Presidents “declared their unqualified support for 
prospects for a solution by peaceful means. 

4. Legum, op. at, p. A26. 

5. The Patriotic Front was a political alliance between Joshua 
Nkomo’'s ZAPU (Zimbabwe African Peoples Union) and Robert 
Mugabe's ZANU (Zimbabwe African National Union), the two 
Rhodesia were waged from bases in Zambia (ZAPU) and Mo- 
zambique (ZANU) prior to Zimbabwe independence in April 
1980. See Histoncal Dichonary, op. at., pp. 358-359, for details 
on ZAPU and ZANU. Both this book and the annual series 
Africa Contemporary Record are good sources for histories of 
these and other organizations associated with the southern 
Africa conflict. See GIST (CE-13) “Zimbabwe,” July 1980, for 
6. SWAPO (South West Africa People’s Organization), the 
nationalist group that has been waging guerrilla warfare 
against the South African presence in Namibia since the 
1960s, has been recognized by the U.N. and by the OAU as 
the only authentic representative of the Namibian people. 
(Afnca Contemporary Record, 1976-77, p. B771.) 

7. Histonal Diwcthonary, op. at. 


SEE ALSO 
Organization of African Unity; Turnhalle Conference. 
FTZs see FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 


FUKUDA DOCTRINE: The unofficial name! for a 
policy of Japan toward the five ASEAN states, 
enunciated by Japanese Prime Minister Takeo 
Fukuda at the ASEAN summit meeting in Kuala 
Lumpur, August 1977.2 The doctrine consists of 
three principles: that Japan will not seek to 
become a regional military power; that Japan will 
seek to increase its economic, social, political, and 
cultural ties with ASEAN; and that Japan will try 
to act as an intermediary between ASEAN and the 
nations of Indochina in seeking the long-term 
goal of regional peaceful coexistence.* 


NOTES 


1. The Japanese themselves use the term, according to Ber- 
nard Gordon im “Japan, the United States, and Southeast 
Asia,” Forngn Affairs, Apr. 1978, p. 581. 

2. “ASEAN and Japan, °78,” Far Eastern Economu Review, Mar. 
10, 1978, pp. 31-70. 

$3. Gordon, op. at, Sey Naya, “Japan's Role in ASEAN Eco- 
nomic Development,” Asa Paafic Community, ae See 
$7. See Ana 1979 Yearbook, p. 85, for a report on Japan's prog 
ress in fulfilling its goals. 


ASEAN. 


FUTURE STUDIES see FUTURISM 
FUTURISM: A term used to describe the current 


academic and scholarly interest in forecasting or 
anticipating the future, usually making use of 
computers to plot trends, to formulate models of 
alternative futures, or to impose controls over 
mere guessing by such sophisticated techniques as 
the Delphi Method.' The term is used inter- 
changeably with futurology, futuristics, and future 
studies. Major research institutions and think 
tanks, such as the Hudson Institute, the Commis- 
sion on the Year 2000 of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the Club of Rome, and the 
transnational World Order Models Project, have 
devoted much of their time to future studies.* Fu- 
turism has given rise to many conferences, soci- 
eties, and journals,* and has been the subject of 
high school and college curriculums® as well as 
government activity, especially in technological 
forecasting.® 


NOTES 


1. Herman Kahn and Anthony J. Wiener, The Year 2000: A 
Framework for Speculation on the Next Thirty-Three Years (1967). 
Modern futurism grew out of postwar studies at the Rand Cor- 
poration on the probability of war. (Futurism: Gaining a Toe- 
hold in Public Policy,’ Saence, July 11, 1975, p. 120.) 

2. Edward Fiske, “In Some Classrooms, the Future Is Now,” 
New York Times, May 29, 1977, Sect. 4, p. 16. 

3. See the State Department Newsietier bibliography entitled 
“Forecasting the Future,” May 1977, for citations to publica- 
tions from these organizations. 

4. Daniel Bell, in preface to Harvey Perloff, ed., The Future of 
the United States Government: Toward the Year 2000 (1971), p. x. 
5. Fiske, op. at. 

6. Saence, op. at, p. 121, states that “The OTA (Office of 
Technology Assessment), set up in 1973 to advise Congress, is 
an exercise in apphed futurism.” 


SEE ALSO 


Delphi Method; Global 2000; Club of Rome. 











FUTURISTICS see FUTURISM 
FUTUROLOGY see FUTURISM 


GAB (GENERAL AGREEMENTS TO BORROW) 
see GROUP OF 10 


THE GANG OF FOUR: Refers to the leadership of 
the Cultural Revolutionary Left in the People’s 
Republic of China, discredited in October 1976 
after the death of Mao Tse-tung. The “gang” in- 
cluded: Uhiang Ch'ing (Mao's wife), Wang Hung- 
wen, Chang Ch'unch’iao, and Yao Wen-yuan.' 


NOTES 


1. Jurgen Domes, “The “Gang of Four'—and Hua Kuo-feng: 
Analysis of Poluical Events in 1975-76," Chima Quarterly, Sept. 
1977, p. 486. 


GATT (GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS 
AND TRADE): A multilateral trade treaty negoti- 
ated and signed in 1947.' The original 23 signa- 
tory nations had been appointed by the U.N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to draft a charter for a 
proposed International Trade Organization 
(ITO); since the charter was never ratified, 
GATT, which was only intended to be an interim 
agreement, remains “the only international instru- 
ment laying down trade rules accepted by coun- 
tries responsible for most of the world’s trade.”’* 
GATT has 85 members (or Contracting Parties) 
plus 30 developing countries participating under 
special arrangements.* In addition to laying down 
a code of conduct for international trade, GATT 
has sponsored multilateral trade negotiations 
(MTN) at various times. These include the origi- 
nal negotiations at Geneva in 1947; the sessions 
at Annecy in France in 1949, at Torquay in Eng- 
land in 1950-51, and again at Geneva in 1955-56; 
the Dillon Round in Geneva in 1960-62; the 
Kennedy Round in Geneva in 1964-67; and the 
Tokyo Round in Geneva from 1973 to April 
1979.* 


NOTES 


1. Europa Yearbook 1980 (CO-7), pp. 35-37. 

2. EEC Dwhonary (D-8), pp. 115-115. The ITO Charter was 
known as the Havana Charter. 

3. Statesman’ Year Book 1977-78 (CO-12), p. 27. The 85 
members are listed in GATT Information Bulletin No. 1260 (Feb. 
1980). Two countnes (Colombia and Tunisia) have acceded 
provisionally to GATT. 

4. “Job Protection and Free Trade,” Editonal Research Reports, 
Dec. 16, 1977, p. 963, and “Wrapping Up the MTN Package,” 
Business Amenca, Apr. 23, 1979, pp. 3-9. 
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SEE ALSO 


Kennedy Round; Dillon Round; Tokyo Round; Most Favored 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND 


TRADE see GATT 


GENERAL AGREEMENTS TO BORROW (GAB) 
see GROUP OF 10 


GENERALIZED PREFERENCE SCHEME (GPS) see 
GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF PREFERENCES 


GENERALIZED SCHEME OF PREFERENCES see 
GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF PREFERENCES 


GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF PREFERENCES 
(GSP): A system approved by GATT in 1971, 
authorizing developed countries to give preferen- 
tial tariff treatment to developing countries; this 
in effect waives the most-favored-nation princi- 
ple. The idea for such a system grew out of 
UNCTAD sessions in the mid-60s; GSP was con- 
sidered an effective method for stimulating eco- 
nomic growth in developing countries.? The 
Common Market has had GSP included in both 
the Yaoundé Conventions and Lome Conven- 
tion; * in 1976, the United States became the last 


developed country to adopt the system.* 
NOTES 


1. Worldmarh—U.N. (CO-15), p. 194, and EEC Dichonary (D- 
8), p. 115. The arrangements may b- renewed annually for 10- 
year periods. A comprehensive discussion of the pros and cons 
of GSP appears in Robert Rothstein, The Weak in the World of 
the Strong (1977), pp. 146-155. See also GIST (CE-13), “Eco- 
nomic Policy: U.S. Generalized System of Tariff Preferences,” 
Jan. 1979. 

2. Barry H. Nemmers and Ted Rowland, “The U.S. Genera- 
lised System of Preferences: Too Much System, Too Little 
Preference,” Law and Policy in Internahonal Busines, No. 3 
(1977), p. 855. Developing countries are szid to fear that 
across-the-board tariff cuts negotiated at the | okyo Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations may endanger ihe trade advan- 
tage gained with GSP (Agenda 1977 (CE-9), p. 91). 

5. The British refer to the system as the “Generalised 
Scheme of Preferences” (Europa Yearbook 1977 (CO-7), p. 31). 
4. Nemmers, op. at. GSP in the U.S. is part of the Trade Act 
of 1974 (88 Stat 1978). The main features of GSP as practiced 
by OECD countries are summarized in OECD Observer, Jan. 
1978, p. 31. 


SEE ALSO 


GATT; Most Favored Nation. 








GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT see EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK 


GRADUATION see DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


GRAND COALITION see OSTPOLITIK 


GLASSBORO SUMMIT see SALT 
GRAY AREA WEAPONS: Refers to those nuclear 


GLOBAL NEGOTIATIONS see COMMITTEE OF 





THE WHOLE 


GLOBAL 2000: Refers to a 3-year study published 
in July 1980 and commissioned by President 
Jimmy Carter that comprises the coordinated find- 
ings, statistics, and analyses of 13 U.S. Govern- 
ment Agencies ' concerning the projected state of 
the world in the year 2000; the report is formally 
entitled “The Global 2000 Report to the Presi- 
dent: Entering the Twenty-First Century.” * The 
800-page document concludes that “if present 
trends continue, the world in 2000 will be more 
crowded, more polluted, less stable ecologically, 


and more vylnerable to disruption than the world 
we live in now.”"* The global modei, or set of 
projections, prepared for the study represents the 
first full-scale demographic and ecological model 
published by a government.* 


NOTES 


1. The U.S. Department of State and the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality were directed in President Carter's Environ- 
mental Message of May 23, 1977, to lead this study in cooper- 
ation with “other appropriate agencies,” (Global 2000 Report to 
the Prendent, Vol. 1, Preface, p. vii, and Vol. 2, Preface, p. v). 
2. The report is available for sale from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. (Stock numbers: 
041-011-00037-8 for volume | and 041-011-00038-6 for 
volume 2; price for both is $16.50.) A third volume entitled 
“The Government's Global Model” will be published in late 
1980 (stock number: 041-01 1-00051-3; price is $8.00). 

3. Global 2000 Report, Vol. 1, p. 1. Commentary on the report 
appears in the Chnshan Saence Momtor, July 25, 1980, p. 1; 
Washington Star, July 24, 1980, p. A7; Time, August 4, 1980, p. 
54; and the Washington Post, June 3, 1979, p. D8, July 25, 1980, 
p. A2 and p. Al2 (editorial). 

4. Richard Strout, “US Report Alerts Globe on Danger,” 
Chnshan Saence Monitor, July 25, 1980, p. 7. Previous + 
models of the future have been prepared by the Club of 
Rome and various commissions of the United Nations. The 
findings of the various models are compared to the Global 
2000 Model in Volume | of the report, pp. 43-45, and in 
detail in the technical report (Volume 2), pp. 603-658. The 
Global 2000 Report concludes that the Global 2000 Model, al- 
though gloomy, is a more optimistic model than its predeces- 
sors. 


SEE ALSO 


Club of Rome; Futurism. 


GPS (GENERALIZED PREFERENCE SCHEME) see 


GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF PREFERENCES 


weapons systems not considered strategic (and 
therefore not included in SALT negotiations) and 
not considered merely tactical (and therefore not 
included in MBFR negotiations).' These systems 
include the U.S. cruise missile and FBS (Forward- 
Based Systems) and the Soviet Union's Backfire 
bomber, and their SS-20 and SS-21 intermediate 
range ballistic missiles.* Gray area weapons will 
be on the agenda for SALT III; * moreover, many 
Western Europeans consider that, since these 
weapons are deployed in Europe and thus threat- 
en their own security, future SALT talks should 
be multilateral rather than bilateral.* 


NOTES 


1. Global Political Assessment, Apr.~Oct. 1978 (CE-4), p. 14, and 
Strategu Survey (CE-7) 1976, pp. 110-111. In the Chrnsnan Sa- 
ence Monitor, Nov. 8, 1978, p. 6, gray area weapons were de- 
fined as “nuclear delivery systems that are neither battlefield 
weapons nor of intercontinental range . . . they are systems 
with ranges between 600 and 3,000 miles.” 

2. Strategu Survey, op. at. and Con Dennis Blacker, “Mutual 
Force Reductions and Soviet-American Arms Control: The 
Question of Linkage,” Fletcher Forum, Jan. 1978, p. 11. FBS are 
U.S. tactical aircraft with a nuclear pay-load based in Europe. 
The U.S. and Soviet missiles based in Europe collectively have 
been called Euromissiles. (Chnshan Saence Momior, July 24, 
1980, p. 1.) 

3. Iind. 

4. New York Time, April 29, 1979, p. |, and Christopher 
Makins, “Western Europe's Security: Fog Over the ‘Grey 
Areas’” World Today, Feb. 1979, pp. 55-62. 


SEE ALSO 


SALT; MBFR; Triad. 


THE GREEN POUND: Refers to the exchange rate 


used to convert Common Market farm prices, 


fixed under its Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP), to the British pound.’ Other Common 


Market countries also have “green” currencies.” 


NOTES 


1. Economut, Jan. 28, 1978, p. 15, and EEC Dichonary (D-8), 
p. 117. 

2. “The Green Money Jungle,” Economut, Apr. 1, 1978, p. 61. 
Monetary Compensatory Amounts (or MCAs), consisting of 
ber's “green currency” are charted in this source. The imple- 
mentation of the European Monetary System was delayed be- 
cause of EEC controversy over the values of MCAs under the 








new system (Economst, Dec. 25, 1978, p. 37, and Jan. 6, 1979, 
pp. 9-10). 


SEE ALSO 
Common Market; Common Agncultural Policy. 


GREEN REVOLUTION: Refers to the develop- 
ment of new hybrid grain seeds and the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to agriculture in devel- 
oping countries in order to achieve higher food 
production.’ After the new seed varieties (which 
produced grain that was highly responsive to fer- 
tilizer, was less sensitive to growing conditions, 
and matured carly) were introduced in the mid- 
1960s,* grain production in many developing 
countries approached self-sufficiency for the first 
time.* 


NOTES 


1. Lester Brown, By Bread Alone (1974), pp. 133-146. 

2. tid Dr. Norman Borlaug, director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s wheat-breeding program m Mexico, recewed the 
1970 Nobel Peace Prize for his hybrid wheat seeds. 

5. Ihad, pp. 136-145. On p. 145, Brown says that “the green 
revolution does not represent a solution to the food problem; 
rather, « has been a means of buying time—perhaps an addi- 
tonal 15 years—during which to find some ways to apply the 
brakes to population growth.” A 1977 assessment appears im 
“The Green Revolution: Seven Generalizations,” /niemanhonal 
Development Rearw, No. 4 (1977), pp. 16-33; a 1978 assessment 
appears m “Revolution It Isn't but lt Can Be Green for Every- 
one,” Economut, May 13, 1978, pp. 107-112. 


SEE ALSO 
World Food Council; Food for Peace. 


GROUP OF 8 see CONFERENCE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


GROUP OF 5: Refers to the five major non-Com- 
munist economi powers: the United States, West 
Germany, Great Britain, Japan, and France.' The 
frequent yet irregular meetings between the fi- 
nance ministers of these five countries are usually 
unannounced and secret.* Heads of state of the 
Group of 5 have met at formal economic summits 
since 1975; when Italy and Canada are included, 
as they were at the Downing Street Summit, the 
countnes have been referred to as the Group of 
73 


1. Economut, Nov. 26, 1977, p. 92 
2. Hobart Rowen, “U.S. Econome Officials To Confer im 
Paris, Bonn.” Washington Post, Dec. 1977 and Lee Cohn, 
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“Secret Talks Held on Dollar's "© <3." Washington Star, Dec. 9, 
1977, p. Al. Rowen says that th meetings are secret so as not 
to offend the Common Market members who were not invit- 
ed. 

3S. Economut, op. at 


SEE ALSO 
Downing Street Summit; Group of 10; OECD. 


GROUP OF 19 see CONFERENCE ON INTERNA- 


TIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


GROUP OF 7 see GROUP OF 5 
THE GROUP OF 77: A grouping of developing 


countries that has its origins in the “Caucus of 
75” Coveleging counties ergamiees preparat preparatory 
to UNCTAD I in Geneva in 1964.' By the time 
UNCTAD I had completed its deliberations, the 
group had expanded by two members and issued 
a “Joint Declaration of the 77 Developing Coun- 
tries” appraising the work of the conference.” 
This numerical designation for the group has per- 
sisted, although in 1977 the membership of the 
group had increased to 116 countries.* The 
Group of 77, or G-77, has continued to function 
as a caucus for the developing countries on eco- 
nomic matters in many forums including the U.N., 
whereas the Nonaligned Countries movement 
(whose members and concerns overlap to some 
extent those of the Group of 77) functions as the 
political voice of the developing countries.* Al- 
though regional differences, level of development, 
trade relationships, and resource endowment have 
continued to provide areas of potential and actual 
cleavage within the group, the Group of 77 re- 
mains very cohesive.* 


NOTES 


1. Worldmarh—U' N. (CO-15), p. 79 

2. Jon McLain, “The Group of 77," AUFS Fieldstaff Report, 
Vol. 11, No. 3, p. 1. The Declaration itself appears in Proceed. 
ings of the Umsted Nations Conference on Trade and Development, Vol 
1, p. 66. The behavior of the Group of 77 at UNCTAD I and 
us cohesiveness are discussed by Branislav Gosow in 
UNCTAD: Conflict and Compromus (1972), pp. 271-293, and in 
Friedeberg, A. S.. The ('mited Netons Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment of 1964 (1970), pp. 96-98 

5. World Pohnes, July 1977, p. 584. A list of the original 77 
members appears in Arrnngs (CE-5)(1972), p. 25377. Accord- 
ing to American Forngn Policy for the Eghnn, published bv the 
Foreign Policy Association in 1980, the Group of 77 has 120 
members 

4. McLin, op at, Agenda 1977 (CE-9), p. 28, and Sauvant, 
Karl, ed, The New Iniernahonal Economu Order Confrontahon or 
Cooperation Between North and South? (1977), p. 5, and p. 180. 
The U.N. has formally acknowledged the role that the Group 











omy and the Third World: Coalition or Cleavage?” World Pok- 
hes, July 1977, pp. 584-609. 


SEE ALSO 
UNCTAD, Nonaligned Countries; Third World. 


GROUP OF 10: Under the International Monetary 
Fund's General Agreements to Borrow (GAB), es- 
tablished in 1962, 10 of the wealthiest industrial 
members of the IMF “stand ready to lend their 
currencies to the IMF up to specified amounts 
when supplementary resources are needed.”* The 
finance ministers of these countries comprise the 
Group of 10 (alo called the Paris Club).* It has 
been called the informal decisionmaking body in 
the IMF.* 


NOTES 


1. EEC Dichonary (D-8), pp. 119-120. The 10 countries are: 
Belgium, Canada, West Germany, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

2. The membership of the Group of 10 is almost identical 
with that of the OECD's Working Party Number Three (WP3). 
(See Robert Russell, “Transgovernmental Inte: action in the 
4, Vol. 27, p. 436.) 

3. Agenda 1977 (CE~-9), p. 138. See the entry for Group of 20 
in this dictionary for proposed formal changes in the IMF 
power structure. 


SEE ALSO 


Imernational Monetary Fund; Group of 20; Group of 24; 
Working Party Three. 


GROUP OF 30: An informal group of 30 leading 
international bankers, businessmen, economists, 
and financial officials from developed and devel- 
oping countries, organized in early 1979 by Jo- 
hannes Witteveen, former managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund.' Funded for 3 
years by a $1.5 million gram from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the group plans to meet two to three 
times each year to discuss solutions to the world’s 
economic problems.* In February 1980, the 
Group of 30, in its first policy statement, support- 
ed the idea of an IMF “substitution account” 
(whereby central banks could exchange dollars for 
SDR-denominated deposits) as a stabilizing influ- 
ence on international exchange markets.* 


NOTES 


1. IMF Survey, Mar. 3, 1980. p. 65. The group ss officially 
known as the Consultatiwe Group on International Economuc 
and Monetary Affaws. The members of the group are lsied on 
p. 73, of this source. 

2. Paul Lewss, “Group of 30 Will Study Economy.” New York 
Tomes, Jan. 11, 1979, p. DI. 

3. “Substsution Account Plan for IMF Is Seen Ready Near 
Yearend,” Wall Street Journal, Feb. 22, 1980. p. 7. and Alena 
Wels, “Group of 30 Favors Substsution Account.” journal of 


Commerce, Feb. 22, 1980, p. 1. See Special Drawing Rights mn 
this dictsonary for details on the substmution account. 


SEE ALSO 
Special Drawing Rights; International Monetary Fund. 


GROUP OF 20: Also known as the Interim Com- 


mittee or the Committee of 20, this term refers to 
the Interim Committee of Finance Ministers of 
the International Monetary Fund composed of 
the finance ministers of the five wealthiest IMF 
members (or Group of 5) plus !5 elected from 
the rest of the Fund's members.' Also, repre- 
sentatives of 20 countries (some of which are in 
the Group of 20) constitute the Joint IBRD-IMF 
Ministerial Committee (or the Development Com- 
mittee).* These committees, representing both 

and developing countries, advise the 
Fund and World Bank on the structure of the in- 
ternational financial system.* 


NOTES 


1. Graham Bird, “Less Developed Countnes and the Reform 
of the International Monetary System,” OD/ Reaew, Apr. 1977, 
p. 69, and the Economut, Nov. 26, 1977, p. 92, and Nov. 19, 
1977, p. 119. An earher IMF Commutee—the Commuatee on 
Reform of the International Monetary System and Related 
Issues—was also referred to as the Commutee of 20. (Erono- 
mut, June 8, 1974, pp. 64-65; IMF Annual Report 1974/75, pp. 
41-43, and Robert Solomon, The /nirrnational Monetary System, 
1943-1976 (1977), pp. 235-266.) 

2. Economut, Nov. 26, 1977, p. 92. The composition and work 
of the two committees are detailed in Finance and Development, 
Dec. 1974, pp. 44-45. The work of the Interim Commutice is 
discussed im Joseph Gold, “The Fund's Intermm Commutce— 
an Assessment,” Finance and Development, Sept. 1979, pp. 32- 
35. The members of both commiutices are listed annually in 
the IMF's Summary Proceedings Annual Meeting 

S. Agenda 1977 (CE-9), p. 138. The Second Amendment to 
the IMF Articles of Agreement entered into force on Apr. 1, 
1978; nu envisions the eventual conversion of the Interum Com- 
mittee to a mew decisionmaking Council of Governors of the 
IMF (Law and Poly (CE-6) 1979, No. 1, p. 382) 


SEE ALSO 


Group of 10, Group of 24, International Monetary Fund 
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GROUP OF 25 se UNITED NATIONS 


GROUP OF 24: A grouping of finance muimisters 
from 24 developing country members of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund.' The Group, repre- 
senting cight countries from cach of the Afncan, 
Asian, and Latin American country groupings in 
the Group of 77, was formed in 1971 to counter- 
balance the influence of the Group of 10 (which 
represents the developed countries in the IMF).* 
The Group continues to meet at regular intervals, 
usually in conjunction with formal IMF ministerial 
mectings.* 


NOTES 


1. Margaret G. de Vines, “The Evolution of the International 
Monetary Fund and How it Relates to the Developing Coun- 
ones,” Jn ernatonal Development Reare, No. 2 (1977), p. 17 

2 Ind 

3. Washington Pou, Apr. 28, 1977, p. B16 


SEF ALSO 
International Monetary Fund. Group of 10 
(4-77 we GROUP OF 77 


GSP se GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF PREFER- 
ENCES 


HALLSTEIN DOCTRINE sr OSTPOLITIK 
HARD LINE STATES swe REJECTION FRONT 


THE HARKIN AMENDMENT: Refers to an 
amendment attached by Rep. Tom Harkin (D- 
lowa) to HR 9721 (94th Cong., Ist Sess.) in 
1975." The bill authorized the U.S. contribution 
to the Inter-American Development Bank and the 
African Development Fund; the amendment re- 
quired that U.S. representatives to both imterna- 
tional financial mstitutions (IFIs) vote against 
loans to countries that consistently violate human 
rights.” Other human rights provisions have been 
attached to subsequent IFI-funding legislation as 
well.? HR 9241 (95th Cong., 2nd Sess.), which 
authorized U.S. participation in the International 
Monetary Fund's Witteveen Facility, contained a 
new Harkin Amendment, required that the U.S. 
executive director of the new facility imsure that 
funds not be used in any way that might contrib- 
ute to human nghts violations.‘ 
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NOTES 


1. Congresmonal Quarterly Almanac, 1975. pp. 354-356. The bill 
became PL 94-*)2. 

2. ind 

S$. CQ Almanac (1977). pp. 370-375. Two such amendments 
were attached to HR 5262 (95th Cong.. Ist Sess.) by Herman 
Badillo (D-N.Y.), with the support of Rep. Harkin. The bill 
and the two amendments became PL 95-115 

4. CQ Werth Report, Feb. 25, 1978. pp. 3-4; Eronomut, Mar 
14, 1978, p. 911; and “When Human Rights Are Wrong.” 
Washington Post, Feb. 20, 1978. p. Al4. See Loescher, G. D.. 
“U.S. Human Rights Policy and International Financial Insinw- 
ons,” The World Today, Dec. 1977. pp. 453-465. for a compre- 
hensive discussion of the issues involved 


SEE ALSO 


Human Rights 


HARMEL REPORT: Refers to a document ap- 


proved by the NATO members in 1967 that de- 
fined the future tasks of the alliance im terms of 
detente as well as defense.’ The Harmel report is 
credited with initiating NATO consideration of 
mutual and balanced force reduction (MBFR) in 


Europe.” 

NOTES 
1. NATO Handbook (Mar. 1978), p. 30. The text of the report 
appears on pp. 67-69, as well as on pp. 336-399. m NATO 


Facts and Figures (1976) 
2. NATO: Facts and Figures, p. 26, and NATO Handbook, p. 23 


SEE ALSO 


NATO. Detente: MBFR; Warsaw Pact 


HAVANA CHARTER see GATT 
HELSINKI AGREEMENT: Refers to the Final Act 


of the Conference on Security and 

in Europe signed on August |, 1975 by the 
United States, Canada, and 33 European coun- 
tries in Helsinki, Finland.' The Final Act is not a 
treaty and is not legally binding, yet it carries con- 
siderable moral weight because it was signed at 
the highest level.? The document contains four 
main sections divided into three “baskets” (a term 
devised at the conference).* 


NOTES 


1. The text of the Final Act may be found in the DOS Bulletin 
(CE-2), Sept. 1, 1975, pp. 323-350 

2. DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Sept. 26, 1977, p. 405. International 
comphance with the Helsinki Agreement is discussed every 6 
months m the Dept. of State Bureau of Public Affairs Spenal 
Reports series. National comphance with the agreement, espe- 











cally as human rights provisons, % monstored im several 
countnes by what are collectwely called Helamkis Watch Com- 
muttees. The Amencan Helsnks Watch Commutce was formed 
m carly 1979 (New York Tomn, Feb. 25, 1979, p. 3, and Wash- 
ongion Post, March 18, 1979, p. A20). Several Sowe: Helsinki 
groups monsor comphance m the USSR. (Commission on 
Securny and Cooperation m Europe, U.S. Congress, Report: of 
Heelan: Accord Mom#iors m the Sovart Umon, 1978.) 

5. Ind See the entnes Basket One, Basket Two, and Basket 
Three m the dicuonary for documentation and details 


SEE ALSO 


Conference on Securty and Cooperation in Europe, Basket 
One, Basket Two; Basket Three; Belgrade CSCE Follow-up 
Mecung 


HELSINKI II «e BELGRADE CSCE FOLLOW-UP 
MEETING 


HELSINKI WATCH COMMITTEES sr HELSINKI 
AGREEMENT 


HISTORIC COMPROMISE: A phrase used since 
1973 by Enrico Berlinguer, secretary-general of 
the Italian Communist Party, to describe his 
policy of a coalition government for Italy, based 
on an equal balance between the democratic par- 
ties of the left and the nght.' Berlinguer argues 
that a coalition government of Christian Demo- 
crats, Communists, and Socialists would reflect 
Italy's political and social realities, whereas cither 
a predominantly Christian Democratic or Commu- 
nist government would not.” 


NOTES 


1. The Annual Reguier 1973 (CO-3), p. 160, and Eugene K 
Keefe, Area Handbook for lialy (1977), p. 294 
2. Keefe, op at 


SEE ALSO 
Furocommunism 


HUMAN RIGHTS: Former Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance has grouped human rights into three 
major categories: “. . . the right to be free from 
governmental violations of the integrity of the 
person. . ."; “. . . the nght to the fulfillment of 
such vital needs as food, shelter, health care, and 
education .. ."; and“. . . the night to enjoy civil 
and political liberties ... ".' Basket Three of 
the Helsinki Agreement has been identified with 
human rights concerns.* In the Carter Adminis- 
tration, human rights considerations have played 
a major role in bilateral relations and such policy 


areas as arm® sales, foreign aid, and coniributions 
to international organizations.* 


NOTES 


1. Vance’s compacte speech, which was made at Law Day 
ceremomes at the University of Georgu on Apr. 30, 1977, ap- 
pears in the DOS Bullen (CE-2), May 25. 1977. pp. 505-508 
A library bibbography of journal arucies on human nmghts, 
duced july 1977, and a Newsietic bibliography § cntuied., 
“Human Rights: A Selected List of Historx Documents and 
Recemt Books,” dated Jume 1977, are available upon request 
2. The U.N.'s concern with human nghts ts discussed annual- 
ly m its series, Yearbook on Human Right. See also the UN.'s 
Human Right: A Compilanhon of Inirrnahonal Instruments (1978) 
5. Loescher, G. D.. “U.S. Human Rights Policy and Interna- 
onal Financial Insttutions,” The World Today, Dec. 1977. p 
453. This artucle traces the development of human nghts as a 
concern of American society and government m the post-Viet- 
nam and post-Watergate cra. 


SEE ALSO 
Harkin Amendment; Christopher Group; Basket Three 


IAEA (INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY) see NUCLEAR SAFEGUARDS 


IBRD see INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


ICA se INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 
AGREEMENT 


ICA (INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION) see FOREIGN AID 


ICIDI (INDEPENDENT COMMISSION ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ISSUES) se 
THE BRANDT COMMISSION 


ICNT (INFORMAL COMPOSITE NEGOTIATING 
TEXT) see UNCLOS 


IDA see INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AS- 
SOCIATION 


IDCA (INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CO.- 
OPERATION ADMINISTRATION): Refers to a 
U.S. Federal Agency created in 1979 ' to coordi- 
nate the activities of and provide policy direction 
to the Agency for International Development 
(AID),? the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion (OPIC),? an4 the proposed Institute for Sci- 
entific and Te«!:ological Cooperation (ISTC).* 
The Agency, whose director reports both to the 
President and the Secretary of State,* is charged 
with insuring that development goals are consid- 
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ered in executive branch decisions affecting the 
developing countries; it is responsible for U.S. 
such as the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram and the World Food Program and for advis- 
ing the President on the selection of U.S. repre- 
sentatives to executive boards of directors for 
multilateral development banks, such as the 
World Bank and the Inter-American Development 
Bank.* 


NOTES 


1. Weekly Complanon of Prendental Documents, Feb 19, 1979. 
Congress approved the President's reorgamizauion plan on July 
11, 1979. (CQ Weekly Report, July 14, 1979, pp. 1999-1400.) 
IDCA officially came imto being on October 1, 1979. The im- 
petus for the President's reorganization of development activi- 
ues was the draft IDCA legislation introduced by the late Sen- 
ator Hubert H. Humphrey m January 1978. (“Development in 
Foreign Policy,” Forngn Service Journal, May 1979, p. 4 £1) 

2. See the entry for Foreign Aid in this dictionary for imfor- 
mation about the functions of AID and us predecessor agen- 
ces 

3. See the entry for OPIC im this dictionary for information 
about its functions. 

4. The ISTC, provided for in the International Development 
Cooperation Act of 1978 (PL 96-55 Title IV), is to coordinate 
all research on aid programs m developing countries. In the 
fall of 1979, the House ons Commuttee eliminated 
the $23.75 million budgeted for the ISTC and prohibited any 
other money being spent on i. (CQ Weekly Report, Oct. 15, 
1979, p. 2307.) 

5. See the Department of State Telephone Dwectory, Fall 1979, p. 
183, for an organizational chart showing the relationship be- 
tween the Department of State and IDCA. 

6. Forngn Serivwe Journal, op. at 


SEE ALSO 
Foreign Aid, OPIC. 


IDS (INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STRAT- 
EGY) see DEVELOPMENT DECADES 


IFAD se INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR AGRI- 
CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


IFC see INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION 


IFis (INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS) see HARKIN AMENDMENT and THE 
CHRISTOPHER GROUP 


IGOs (INTERGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS): Refers to international organizations 
outside the United Nations through which na- 
tions Cooperate on a governmental level.' Organi- 
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zations such as the International Monetary Fund, 
the Asian Development Bank, the Common 
Market, the Organization of American Siates, 
OECD, NATO, the Warsaw Pact, and COME- 
CON are termed 1GOs.* The U.N.’s Economic 
ery through which IGOs may consult with the 
U.N. or with each other.* 


NOTES 
1. Worldmarh—U.N. (CO-15), p. 225. A complete list of 66 
IGOs recognized by the U.N. appears here on pp. 225-228. 


2. Everyme 5 United Nohow (1968), pp. 18-19 
S. Ind 


SEE ALSO 


IMET (INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCA- 
TION AND TRAINING) see SECURITY AS- 
SISTANCE 


IMF see INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


INDEPENDENT COMMISSION ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT ISSUES (ICIDI) se 
THE BRANDT COMMISSION 


‘INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD _ see 


UNIDO 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT FUND see UNIDO 


INFCE (INTERNATIONAL FUEL CYCLE EVAL- 
UATION): A program initiated by the United 
States in October 1977 at a conference of 40 
countries and four international organizations to 
study the nuclear fuel cycle from a nonprolifera- 
tion point of view.' The participants were divided 
into eight working groups and, in a 2-year period, 
analyzed technically the entire fuel cycle,* hoping 
to arrive at an international consensus on alter- 
nate fuel cycles, safeguard methods, the adequacy 
of fuel supplies, and environmental safety.* The 
INFCE final report, adopted in late February 
1980, advocated limiting enrichment and reproc- 
essing facilities to a very few countries, recom- 
mended tight control of nuclear exports, and en- 
dorsed the technology of the breeder reactor fuel 
cycle as being the most safe and the most envi- 


ronmentally and ecologically sound.* 











NOTES 


1. DOS Buliemn (CE-2), Nov. 14, 1977, pp. 659-671. Partici- 


Energy Agency (created by the OECD in 1958), and the Inter- 

national Energy Agency (created by the OECD im 1974) 

. nuclear fuel cycle diagramed im the SIPRI Yearbook 

(CE-10) 1977, p. 7, and m Edstone! Rewarch Report, Mar. 17, 
205 


5S. DOS Bulictn, op at The text of the INFCE final commun- 
que and detailed work assignments for the techmcal evaluation 


appear on pp 661-664 
4. Washengion Pou, Feb. 26, 1980, p. Al2, and eduoral of 


Mar. 3, 198C, p. A22 


INFORMAL COMPOSITE NEGOTIATING TEXT 
(ICNT) see UNCLOS 


INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNO- 
i OGICAL COOPERATION (ISTC) see IDCA 


INTEGRATED PROGRAM FOR COMMOD- 
ITIES: A plan adopted by UNCTAD IV in Nai- 
robi in 1976 which attempts to treat the critical 
problems of international commodities in a com- 
prehensive way.’ Five basic proposals are includ- 
ed ‘n the program: (1) a series of international 
commodity agreements with buffer stocks; (2) a 
common fund to finance these buffer stocks; (3) 
better compensatory financing to cover shortfalls 
m export earnings; (4) long-term international 
commitments to purchase commodities at agreed 
prices; (5) increased processing of raw ma‘ >ials 
in producing countries.* The program is also 
known as the Cores ; ‘an in honor of UNCTAD 
Secretary-General Gamani Corea.* Although the 
Conference on International Economic Cooper- 
ation did not fully deal with the program, agree- 
ment was reached between the developed and the 
developing countries to discuss the buffer stocks 
and common fund portions of the plan.* 


NOTES 


1. UNCTAD Resolution 93 (TV) 

2. The program  diecussed by Karl P. Sauvant and Hajo 
Hasenpflug. eds throughout The New /niernanonal Economu 
Order Confrontanon or Cooperation Between North and South? (Boul. 
der, Colo. Westview Press, 1977). Also see: 1. S. Chadha, 
“The Integrated Programme for Commodines,” /niereconome:. 


9-10/77, pp. 227-230, P. D. Henderson and Deepak Lal, 
“UNCTAD IV, the Commodmes Problem and International 
Economx Reform,” ODI Rearw, No. 2 (1976), pp. 11-30; and 
“Commodines Svmpossum,” Law end Pohry m Iniernahonal Bus- 
aru, No. 2 (1977), pasem 

5S. J. Bhagwan, ed. The New /niernohonal Econom Orde The 
North-South Debate (1977), p. 8. 


4. Jahangw Amurcgar, “Requiem for the North-South Con- 
ference,” Forngn Affars, Oct. 1977, p. 139. 


SEE ALSO 


Common Fund; Buffer Stocks; UNCTAD, International Com- 
modiny Agreemem, Conference on Imernavonal Econom 


Cooperation 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS ser 
IGOs 


INTERIM COMMITTEE see GROUP OF 20 


INTERMEDIATE TECHNOLOGY sr APPROPRI- 
ATE TECHNOLOGY 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
(LAEA) see NUCLEAR SAFEGUARDS 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT (IBRD): Created 
as a sister organization to the International Mon- 
etary Fund as a result of the 1944 Bretton Woods 
Conference, the IBRD (or World Bank) began its 
operations in 1946.' Its purpose, after initially 
emphasizing the reconstruction of Europe after 
World War Il, has been both to lend funds at 
commerical rates and to provide technical assist- 
ance in order to facilitate economic development 
in its poorer member countries.* The Bank works 
closely with the UNDP, the FAO, WHO, UNIDO, 
and UNESCO in preparing and identifying devel- 
opment projects in such areas as agriculture, edu- 
cation, electric power, transportation, and family 
planning.* The Bank's funds are derived from 
members’ subscriptions, sales of its own securities 
and parts of its own loans, repayments, and net 
earnings.* Membersiip in the International Mon- 
etary Fund is a prerequisite to membership in the 
Bank;* traditionally, the managing director of the 
IMF is a European, whereas the President of the 
Bank is an American.* 


NOTES 


|. Stateoman’s Veer Boot (00-12) 1976/77, pp. 21-22, and 
Worldmart—t' N. (OO-13), pp. 177-185 

2. Another member of the World Bank Group, the Interne- 
tional Development Association, provides no imerest loans to 
countries that cannot afford commerial mierest rates. The 
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Bank also provides an intermediate lending facility, the Third 
Window. See eniries in this dictionary for documentation. 

3. Worldmark—U_N., op. at., provides illustrations of the types 
of development activities with which the Bank has been associ- 
ated. 

4. Statesman's Year Book, op. at 

5. Worldmark—U_N, op. at, p. 177. According to Europa (CO- 
7) 1980, p. 39, the Bank has 134 members while the Fund has 
140 members. 

6. Arthur Karasz, “Crisis and Reform in the World's Econo- 
my,” Renew of Pohtus, Apr. 1977, p. 132. 


SEE ALSO 
International Monetary Fund; World Bank Group, Internation- 


al Development Association; Third Window; Bretton Woods 
System. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE 


STUDY OF COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS 
see THE MACBRIDE COMMISSION 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY AGREEMENT 


(ICA): A trade arrangement with all the following 
characteristics: It is multilateral in membership; 
both producer and consumer countries belong to 
it; it deals with one or more related primary com- 
modities; it has the purpose of stabilizing prices 
and/or supply; it contains economic provisions 
such as buffer stocks or controls or long-term 
contracts to attain its objectives; and it is adminis- 


tered by a central body representing the mem- 
bers.’ Cartels such as OPEC are not ICAs be- 


cause they lack consumer participation.* Develop- 
ing countries tend to support UNCTAD IV's In- 
tegrated Program for Commodities with its 
Common Fund and Buffer Stocks proposals;* 


developed countries tend to favor a case-by-case 
approach.‘ 


NOTES 


1. U.S. International Trade Commission. /nternatonal Com- 
modity Agreements (1975), pp. 35-36. The status of current ICAs 
is charted in Business International, Apr. 21, 1978, pp. 122-123. 
2. Jbhid. An analysis of the principal mineral and agricultural 
may be found in the Economist Intelligence Unit's QER Spe- 
cial No. 27, The Potennal for New Commodity Cartels (1975). 

3. See entries in this dictionary for documentation. Develop- 
ing countnes also participate in export stabilization programs, 
sch as the IMF's compensatory financing facility and 
STABEX, which also help to protect them from wide fluctu- 
ations in commodity prices. 

4. U.S. commodity policy is discussed in Law and Policy in In- 
ternational Business (CE-6), 1977, No. 1, pp. 364-367. The Tri- 
lateral Commission also supports the case-by-case approach 
to commodity agreements rather than the UNCTAD integrated 
approach (Seeking a New Accommodahon in World Commodity Mar- 
Acts, Triangle Paper No. 10 (1976), p. 26). 
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SEE ALSO 


OPEC; Integrated Program for Commodities; Common Fund; 
Buffer Stocks. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION (ICA) see FOREIGN AID 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCI- 
ATION (IDA): Created in 1959, the IDA, an affil- 
iate of the World Bank Group, lends money to 
developing countries at no interest and for a 
long repayment period.’ Because many develop- 
ing countries cannot afford development loans at 
ordinary rates of interest and in the time span of 
conventional loans,? IDA provides development 
assistance through soft loans.* IDA’s funds are 
furnished by regular “replenishments” from 
member countries and by loans from the iBRD.* 


NOTES 


1. Worldmark—U.N. (CO-13), p. 187, and J. H. Richards, /n- 
ternational Economic Institutions (1970), pp. 116-130. 

2. Ibid. 

$. An annotated list of IDA projects in Asia may be found in 
Asia Yearbook: 1978, pp. 60-63. 

4. Plano and Greenberg (D-9), p. 201. A list of the 121 IDA 
members may be found in Europa (CO-7), 1980, pp. 28-30. 


SEE ALSO 


World Bank Group; Soft Loan; International Bank for Recon- 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT COOPEPA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION see IDCA 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 
(IDS) see DEVELOPMENT DECADES 


INTERNATIONAL ENERGY AGENCY see INFCE 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
(IFC): A member institution of the World Bank 
Group, the IFC has as its purpose the promotion 
of the private sector of the economies of develop- 
ing countries.’ The IFC was created in 1956; 
membership is open to all met..ders of the World 
Bank.* The IFC will invest directly in private en- 
terprise projects that meet the following criteria: 
they must be expected to generate a profit; they 
must benefit the host country; and local investors 
must provide a share of the required capital.* The 
IFC also provides financial and technical assist- 
ance to loc3i developraent finance companies.‘ 








NOTES 


1. Worldmark—U.N. (CO-13), p. 184, and J. H. Richards, Jn- 
ternational Econom Institutions (1970), pp. 116-130. 

2. Ibid. Voting power in the IFC is determined by the size of 
the subscription of each member country. In 1980, the IFC 
has 109 members (Europa (CO-7) 1980, p. 48). 

3. Law and Policy in International Business, No. 1 (CE-6) (1977), 
p. 267. 

4. Worldmark—U_N., op. at, p. 186. 


SEE ALSO 
World Bank Group; Development Finance Companies. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
(IFIs) se HARKIN AMENDMENT and CHRIS- 
TOPHER GROUP 


INTERNATIONAL FUEL CYCLE EVALUATION 
see INFCE 


INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR AGRICULTUR- 
AL DEVELOPMENT (IFAD): A _ specialized 
agency of the United Nations created in June 
1976 to help developing countries increase their 
food production with low interest loans.’ More 
than $1 billion has been pledged by both devel- 
oped and developing country donors.? Three 
categories of nations, representing developing 
donors (OPEC), developing recipients, and devel- 
oped donors, share equally in Fund decisions.* 
The Fund began operations in December 1977,* 
with headquarters in Rome.® 


NOTES 


1. Comprehensive discussions of the creation of IFAD appear 
in the UN Chromcle, Nov. 1977, p. 18; Jan. 1978, p. 18; Jan. 
1978, p. 58; and Aug.-Sept. 1977, p. 38. The idea for such an 
agency came from the 1974 World Food Conference in 
Rome. The idea was endorsed at the Seventh Special Session 
in 1975. 

2. Ind. 

3. Thus, for the first time, an international financial institu- 
tion will be controlled by the Third World, according to Mi- 
chael P. Todaro, Economw Development in the Third World (1977), 
p. 343. A list of the members appears in Europa (CO-7) 1980, 
p. 50. 

4. The New York Times, Dec. 14, 1977, p. Al9. Abdelmuhsin 
al-Sudeary of Saudi Arabia was elected president. The first 
loans were granted in Apr. 1978 (the Washington Post, Apr. 18, 
1978, p. A5). 

5. In the New York Times, Nov. 9, 1976, Ibrahim F. 1. Shihata, 
director general of the OPEC Development Fund that has sup- 
plied IFAD with almost one-third of its funds, stated that the 
IFAD will eventually be based in Tehran, Iran. 


SEE ALSO 


World Food Conference, United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION AND 


TRAINING (IMET) see SECURITY ASSIST- 
ANCE 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF): 


An independent international organization cre- 
ated in 1945 as a result of the 1944 Bretton 
Woods Conference, the IMF has as its chief pur- 
pose the maintenance of international monetary 
stability. Members of the IMF are assessed a 
membership quota to create the monetary fund; ? 
until 1978, the standard rule was that 25% of the 
member's quota must be paid in gold and 75% in 
the member’s own currency. The IMF's re- 
sources are used as a revolving fund; whenever 
the Fund sells an amount in one currency to a 
member state, it obtains an equivalent amount in 
another currency.* The IMF’s Articles of Agree- 
ment have been amended twice: in 1969, to create 
the SDR,* and in 1978, to modernize IMF func- 
tions and raise quotas.® Traditionally, the manag- 
ing director of the Fund is a European, while the 
president of the IBRD is an American.’ 


NOTES 


1. Stateman’s Year Book (CO-12) 1976/77, p. 20; Worldmark— 
U.N. (CO-13), pp. 172-177; and Europa (CO-7) 1979, pp. 54- 
60. Arthur Karasz, in “Crisis and Reform in the World's Econ- 
omy,” Revew of Politics, Apr. 1977, p. 132, likens the IMF's 
short-term currency intervention function to that of a central 
bank in an individual country. A chronology of the Fund ap- 
pears in /MF Survey, Supplement, Sept. 1979, pp. 2-3. 

2. In 1980, the IMF had 140 members; a list of their names 
and quotas appears in issues of the /MF Survey. Those coun- 
tries with the largest quotas have the most votes and the great- 
est “drawing nghts” (or borrowing authority). 

3. Under the terms of the Second Amendment to the IMF's 
Articles of Agreement, which went into effect on Apmil I, 
1978, the portion of the member's quota that must be contrib- 
uted in reserve assets or gold may now be less than 25%. 
(IMF Survey, Supplement, op. at., p. 6.) 

4. Members may draw on the Fund's financial resources to 
meet their balance-of-payments needs under a “tranche” (sim- 
ilar to lines of credit) system; the reserve and credit tranches 
and the IMF's special financial facilities are defined and ex- 
plained in /MF Survey, Supplement, op. at., pp. 7-11. See also 
Economsst, Apr. 1, 1978, pp. 70-71, for graphs entitled “How 
the IMF Lends”; “Who's in Hock to the IMF?”; and “IMF 
Loan Facilities.” 

5. See Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) in this dictionary for 
documentation. 

6. IMF Survey, Apr. 3, 1978, pp. 97-100. 

7. Karasz, op. at 


SEE ALSO 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights; Group of 20; Group of 10, Witteveen Fa- 
cility; Group of 24; Trust Fund; Bretton Woods System. 
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INTERNATIONAL RESOURCES BANK (IRB): 
Proposed at UNCTAD IV in 1976 by Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. The bank plan was de- 
signed to encourage raw materials production in 
developing countries through private invest- 
ment.? The proposal was defeated by a vote of 33 
to 31 with 44 abstentions.* 


NOTES 


1. The speech in which Kissinger made the proposal appears 
in DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Vol. 64, p. 661. 

2. The IRB is discussed in: OD/ Review, 1976, No. 2, p. 6, 
and Guy F. Erb and Bart S. Fisher, “ U.S. Commodity Policy: 
What Response to Third World Initiatives?,” Law and Policy in 
International Business, No. 2 (1977), passim. 

3. ODI Renew, op. at, p. 7. The editor of the ODI Review, K. 
Sawar, states that the resolution failed because the proposal 
was not properly planned and documented, was viewed as an 
attempt to divert attention from the Common Fund proposal, 
and was considered to emphasize aid rather than trade. 


SEE ALSO 


Common Fund; UNCTAD. 


INTERNATIONAL SEABED AUTHORITY (ISA) 
see UNCLOS 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC UNION (ITU) 
see WARC 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(ITO) see GATT 


INTEROPERABILITY see LONG TERM DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


IRB see INTERNATIONAL RESOURCES BANK 


ISA (INTERNATIONAL SEABED AUTHORITY) 
see UNCLOS 


ISTC (INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
NOLOGICAL COOPERATION see IDCA 


ITO (INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZA- 
TION) see GATT 


ITU (INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC UNION) 
see WARC 


JACKSON AMENDMENT: Refers to an amend- 
ment attached to the Senate Joint Resolution that 
ratified the Antiballistic Missile Systems (ABM) 
Treaty in 1972; the amendment was introduced 
by Senator Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.).' The 
amendment had three significant features: The 
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Congress would consider any Soviet actions that 
endangered the survivability of U.S. deterrent 
forces to be grounds for abrogating the treaty; the 
Congress urged the President to seek a future 
treaty that “would not limit the U.S. to levels of 
intercontinental strategic forces inferior to the 
limits provided for the Soviet Union”; and the 
United States should pursue “vigorous research 
and devciopment and modernization programs as 
required by prudent strategic posture.”* The 
Jackson amendment was considered to be an ex- 
pression of Senate insistence on equality in any 
long-term strategic agreements with the Soviet 
Union.* 


NOTES 


1. American Foregn Relations: 1972 (CE-1), p. 103. The 
amendment, ultimately supported by the Nixon Administra- 
tion, passed the Senate by a vote of 56 to 35 on Sept. 14, 
1972. The ABM Treaty, itself, was ratified by the Senate on 
the same day by a vote of 88 to 2; it passed the House by a 
vote of 307 to 4, and the ratification became PL 92-448. Also 
see Documents on Disarmament, 1972, pp. 546-547, and pp. 681- 
684. 

2. John H. Barton and Lawrence D. Weiler, /niernational Arms 
Control: Issues and Agreements (1976), pp. 208-210. 

8. Ibid. and “The Jackson Amendment,” New Republic, Sept. 
$0, 1972, p. 11. 


SEE ALSO 


SALT; MAD. 


JACKSON-VANIK AMENDMENT: An amendment 


to the Trade Act of 1974 that prohibits extension 
of U.S. Government credits and most favored 
nation (MFN) trade status to any Communist 
country that restricts free emigration of its citi- 
zens. The amendment was prompted by congres- 
sional concern over the Soviet Union's treatment 
of its Jewish minority.” 


NOTES 


1. PL 93-618, Sect. 402. The amendment's cosponsors were 
Senator Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) and Rep. Charles Vanik 
(D-Ohio). The amendment also states tha: the President may 
ask Congress to waive the Trade Act restrictions if on the 
basis of assurances, he makes a favorable determination for a 
specific country. See Paula Stern The Water's Edge (1979) for a 
definitive study of this amendment. 

2. According to a i Research Report, printed as 
Congress and Foreign Policy 1975, the amendment was considered 
by the Ford Administration to be congressional interference in 
the conduct of foreign policy, especially the policy of detente, 
and by the Soviet Union to be intervention in Soviet domestic 
affairs. 








SEE ALSO 


Most Favored Nation; Detente. 


JOINT VENTURE: An international business un- 
dertaking that has been defined as “the commit- 
ment, for more than a very short duration, of 
funds, facilities and services by two or more legal- 
ly separate interests to an enterprise for their 
mutual benefit.”" There are four major kinds of 
joint ventures: between two or more interests 
from the same foreign country; between foreign 
partners from different countries; between foreign 
interests and private parties from the host coun- 
try; and between foreign interests and the host 
government.” The last two types are the most 
prevalent forms of joint ventures since the end of 
the World War II. 


NOTES 


1. James Tomlinson, The Joint Venture Process in International 
Business (1970), p. 8. Ammer (D-16), p. 222, defines a joint 
venture as “a business relationship similar to a partnership but 
formed for the purpose of carrying out a single project rather 
than as an ongoing business.” 

2. Tomlinson, op. at. The advantages of each type to both 
host and foreign interests are discussed in W. Friedmann and 
J. P. Beguin, Joint Internahonal Business Ventures in Developing 
Countnes (1971), pp. 1-29. 

3. Tomlinson, op. at, p. 5. When more than two organiza- 
tions participate, the resultant joint venture is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a consortium. (John D. Daniels et al, International 
Business: Environments and Operations (1979), p. 382.) 


SEE ALSO 


Multinational Corporations. 


THE KENNEDY ROUND: Refers to multilateral 


trade negotiations held in Geneva between 1964 
and 1967 under the auspices of GATT.' The talks 
were so named in honor of U.S. President John F. 
Kennedy.* The talks are credited with having re- 
duced the average level of world tariffs by one- 
third.* 


NOTES 


1. Worldmark—U.N. (CO-13), p. 192. 

2. “Job Protection and Free Trade,” Editonal Research Reports, 
Dec. 16, 1977, p. 963. Other GATT-sponsored multilateral 
trade talks are discussed collectively in the entry for GATT in 
this dictionary. 

3. Worldmark—U.N., op. at. 


SEE ALSO 


GATT; Tokyo Round; Dillon Round. 


LANDLOCKED AND GEOGRAPHICALLY DISAD- 
VANTAGED STATES see LLGDS 


LAW OF THE SEA see UNCLOS 


LDCs (LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES) see DE- 
VELOPING COUNTRIES 


LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LLDCs): 
Refers to a list established by the U.N. General 
Assembly in 1971 of those developing countries 
without significant economic growth, with very 
low per capita incomes, and with low literacy 
rates.' This list, plus a later U.N. list of countries 
most seriously affected by the oil price increases 
of 1973-74, comprise the Fourth World.? 


NOTES 


1. Resolutica 2768 (XXVI) of Nov. 18, 1971, cited in A New 
Internahonal Economx Order’ Toward a Far Redistribution of the 
World's Resources, |. S. Singh (1977), p. 93, along with a list of 
the original countries and later additions to the list. As of late 
1979, there were $1 countries on the U.N. list; the list appears 
in the OECD's Development Cooperation 1979, pp. 172-173; UN 
Chromcle, July 1979, p. 51; and in AID's World Development 
Letter, Dec. 17, 1979, p. 96. 

2. See entries for Most Seriously Affected and Fourth World 
im this dictionary. A U.N. conference on the LLDCs will be 
convened in 1981 (UN Chromcle, Mar. 1980, p. 58). 


SEE ALSO 
Most Seriously Affected; Developing Countries; Fourth World. 


LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES (LDCs) see DE- 
VELOPING COUNTRIES 


L-5 SOCIETY see THE MOON TREATY 


LICs (LOW INCOME COUNTRIES) see DEVELOP- 
ING COUNTRIES 


LIMA DECLARATION see UNIDO 


LIMITS TO GROWTH: A term that originated in 
1972 with the first report to the Club of Rome, 
entitled The Limits to Growth.’ The report was 
based on an MIT computer model projecting that 
the interaction of inadequate food supply, contin- 
ued population growth, dwindling natural re- 
sources, industrial growth, and increased pollu- 
tion over a period of the next 60 years would lead 
to a planetary doomsday.* The book stimulated a 
debate between advocates of “growth” and of “‘no 
growth” that still persists;* the Club of Rome's 
book “can be seen as providing a kind of New 
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Testament for the environmental movement of 
the late 1960's and the early 1970's.” * 


NOTES 


1. Donella H. Meadows, ef al, The Lumits to Growth: A Report 
Jor the Club of Rome's Project on the Predwcament of Mankind (1972). 
2. Claire Sterling, “Club of Rome Tackles the Planet's ‘Prob- 
lematique’,” Washington Post, Mar. 2, 1972, p. Al8. 

3. Farrokh Jhabvala, “A Survey of Limits to Growth: Is Man- 
kind Really at the Turning Point?” The Fletcher Forum, Fall 
1976, pp. 103-119. 

4. “Background Books: Resources and Economic Growth,” 
The Wilson Quarterly, Autumn 1976, p. 60. 


SEE ALSO 
Club of Rome; RIO Project; Futurism. 


LINER CODE: A phrase used to refer to the Con- 
vention on a Code of Conduct for Liner Confer- 
ences, also known as the UNCTAD Liner Code 
Convention, signed in Geneva on April 6, 1974.? 
In addition to constraints on freight rates and 
limits on the open registry of ships, the code calls 
for a scheme to allocate more equitably the ship- 
ping now controlled by the world’s liner confer- 
ences (i.¢c., shipowner organizations). The code’s 
cargo-sharing ratio would reserve 40% of the 
shipping involved in any bilateral trade for the 
importing country, 40% for the exporting coun- 
try, and 20% for cross-traders (i.e., third parties 
to the trading).* The code will go into effect 6 
months after at least 24 countries representing a 
combined tonnage of at least 25% of the world’s 
general cargo tonnage have ratified it.* 


NOTES 


1. The UNCTAD-sponsored diplomatic conference, attended 
by 79 countries and convened pursuant to Resolution 3035 
(XXVIII) of the United Nations General Assembly, first met in 
1973. (Wulf-Peter Schering, “UNCTAD Liner Code Conven- 
tion and EC Shipping Policy,” Aussenpohtih, 1979, No. 2, pp. 
184-194.) 

2. The text of the code appears in /niernahonal Legal Matenals, 
Vol. 13, No. 4 (July 1974), pp. 910-948. The cargo-sharing 
provisions were the primary reason for rejection of the con- 
vention by certain major maritime nations. The final vote on 
the convention was 72 to 7 with 5 abstentions. Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States cast the negative votes. (op. at.) 

3. According to Schiering, op. at, through the end of July 
1979, 38 countries representing only 6% of the world’s liner 
tonnage had ratified the convention. In Feb. 1979, the Euro- 
pean Common Market indicated that u would sign the Liner 
Code provided that the cargo-sharing, rate hikes, and closed 
liner conference features were not in force between Europe 
and the rest of the OECD countries. (Robert Morrison, “No 
Action Seen on Shipping Code at Manila Parley,” Journal of 
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Commerce, May 2, 1979, p. 1, and “Third World Bids for Ship- 
ping Control,” Washington Star, April 23, 1979.) 


SEE ALSO 


UNCTAD. 


THE LINK ISSUE see SPECIAL DRAWING 


RIGHTS 


LINKAGE: An international political strategy relat- 


ing two or more issues in negotiations, and then 
using them as tradeoffs or pressure points, much 
as in a “carrots and stick” technique.’ Linkage 
was said to characterize the Nixon-Kissinger for- 
eign policy toward the Soviet Union; it was first 
revealed in an early Nixon press conference on 
January 27, 1969 when Nixon, in response to a 
question about when the SALT talks would start, 
replied: “It’s a question of not only when but the 
context of those talks. What I want to do is to see 
to it that we have strategic arms talks in a way and 
at a time that will promote, if possible, progress 
on outstanding political problems at the same 
time—for example, on the problem of the Middle 
East.. .”* 


NOTES 


1. Editorial Research Reports, May |, 1977, p. 354. A blunter 
8, 1978: “Linkage is the theory that the Russians can be per- 
suaded to siop doing something the Americans dislike in ques- 
tion A if the Americans threaten to do something the Russians 
dislike—or withhold something the Russians want—in ques- 
tions B, C, or D.” Richard Barnet, in The Giants (1977), p. 30, 
states that linkage has also been called “diplomatic barter” 
and that the Soviet Union calls it “diplomatic blackmail.” 

2. Quoted by Barnet, op. at, and by Marvin Kalb and Ber- 
nard Kalb, Kissinger (1974), p. 104. See bargaining chip in this 
dictionary for a similar Nixon-Kissinger strategy in SALT ne- 


SEE ALSO 
SALT; Detente; Bargairiing Chip. 


LLDCs see LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
LLGDS (LANDLOCKED AND GEOGRAPHICAL- 


LY DISADVANTAGED STATES): A term used 
to describe a bloc of developing countries who 
have allied themselves in order to improve their 
bargaining position at the various sessions of the 
Third U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea 
(UNCLOS).' The LLGDS, first allied at Caracas 
in 1974, had enough power by the New York 
UNCLOS sessions in 1976 to insist that subse- 








quent bargaining texts include some guarantees 
of LLGDS free transit to and from the seas and 


also include provisions for an equitable share for 
them of the living and nonliving resources of the 
seas.* 


NOTES 


1. Martin Ira Glassner, “Land-Locked Nations and Develop- 
ment,” International Development Renew, No. 2 (1977), pp. 19- 
23. 

2. Jbid. This article provides a record of the historic concerns 
of landlocked states and points out that more than half of the 
countries identified by the U.N. as being “least developed” are 
also landlocked. A later article by Glassner, entitled “Transit 
Rights for Land-Locked States and the Special Case of Nepal” 
in World Affairs, Spring 1978, lists the 25 landlocked countries 
of the world on p. 314. A special fund for landlocked develop- 
ing countries has been established by the U.N. as requested by 
the Seventh Special Session ((/N Chronicle, Dec. 1977, p. 55). 


SEE ALSO 


UNCLOS; Developing Countries; Least Developed Countnes. 


LOADING DOCK PLAN see MX 


LOME CONVENTION: An international reciprocal 
trade agreement signed in Lomé, Togo, in Febru- 
ary 1975 by the Common Market and 46 devel- 
oping countries in Africa, the Caribbean, and the 
Pacific (the ACP countries).' This 5-year agree- 
ment was intended to replace the expired 
Yaoundé Conventions and to clarify the trading 
positions of developing countries in the Common- 
wealth after Great Britain joined the Common 
Market.” In addition to allowing trade preferences 
in accordance with Generalized System of Prefer- 
ences, the Lomé Convention provides an export 
revenue stabilization scheme called STABEX that 
supports the prices of a selected list of ACP raw 
materials exports. On October 31, 1979, a 
second Lomeé Convention (Lomé II) was signed 
by the Common Market and 57 ACP countries 
(which now number 58).* Lomé II has been de- 
scribed as an updated Lome I, with few innovative 
changes.® 


NOTES 


1. Europa Yearbook (CO-7) (1977), p. 181; Afnca Contemporary 
Record (CO-1) 1975/76, pp. C©149-C155; Keesng’s (CE-5) 
(1975), pp. 27050-27052. 

2. K. Sauvant, ed., New Iniernatonal Economw Order: Conflict or 
Cooperation Between North and South? (1977), pp. 332-333. An of- 
ficial text may be found in /niernatonal Legal Matenals (1975). 
p. 595. 

3. Ihnd 


4. The 58 ACP countries are listed in “Lomeé II is Signed,” 
Europe, Jan.-Feb. 1980, p. 22. Dominica is the single ACP 
country that did not signe Lome II. The text of Lome Il ap- 
pears in Jnternahonal Legal Matenals, Mar. 1980, pp. 341-377. 
5. Lomeé I is evaluated and Lome II negotiations are analyzed 
in: Peter Blackburn, “Getting Ready for Lome Il,” European 
Commumity, July-Aug. 1978, pp. 35-38; Carol Twitchet, 
“Toward a New ACP-EC Convention,” World Today, Dec. 
1978, pp. 472-483; Manfred Hedrich and Klaus van der Ropp, 
“Lomeé II im the Light of the Experience with Lomé I,” Aussen- 
politk, 1978, No. 3, pp. 300-315; and Rolf Hasse and Robert 
Wenz, “The Negotiation of the Lome Convention,” 
Intereconomus, Nov.-Dec. 1978, pp. 273-278. Lomé Il is de- 
scribed in: “The New Lomé Convention,” Economut, Oct. 27, 
1979, pp. 14-15; Margaret Van Hattem, “After the Euphoria a 
Letdown for North-South Cooperation,” Financal Times, Oct. 
31, 1979, p. 16; “Lomé Convention; First the Cheers, Then 
the Doubts,” World Business Weekly, Nov. 26, 1979, p. 25; and in 
Commission of the European Communities, /nformation Memo 
No. P-92, Oct. 1979, entitled “A New Cooperation Contract,” 
(31 pages). 


SEE ALSO 


Yaoundé Conventions; Generalized System of Preferences; 
Common Market; STABEX; ACP Countries. 


LONDON CLUB see NUCLEAR SUPPLIERS 


GROUP 


LONDON SUPPLIERS GROUP see NUCLEAR 


SUPPLIERS GROUP 


LONG TERM DEFENSE PROGRAM (LTDP): 


Refers to a long-range plan to coordinate the de- 
fense plens and weapons production of the mem- 
bers of the NATO alliance.’ The plan, devised at 
the 1977 NATO summit conference and unani- 
mously approved at the 1978 NATO summit con- 
ference, is NATO's response to the increased size 
and capabilities of the Warsaw Pact forces in 
eastern Europe.” It comprises specific recommen- 
dations made by 10 task forces in such areas as 
reserve mobilization, reinforcements, air defense, 
and electronic warfare.* 


NOTES 


1. George Wilson, “Arms: Theory Into Practice,” Washington 
Post, May 28, 1978, p. A6. Wilson Calls LTDP “a common 
market of weaponry.” The NATO alliance has long had a com- 
mitment to increased standardization and interoperability of 
weapons systems (Warren Christopher, “Armaments Coopera- 
tion in NATO,” DOS Bulletn (CE-2), Dec. 1978, pp. 36-39). 
2. “NATO's Long Term Defence Program” (special section), 
NATO Rewsew, June 1978, pp. 3-5. 

3. Id, pp. 5-9, gives the details of the mission assigned 
each task force. The emergence of the concept of LTDP is 
traced on pp. 9-12 
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SEE ALSO 


NATO, Warsaw Pact. 


LOS (LAW OF THE SEA) see UNCLOS 


LOW INCOME COUNTRIES (LICs) see DEVELOP- 


ING COUNTRIES 


LTDP see LONG TERM DEFENSE PROGRAM 


LUSAKA MANIFESTO see FRONT LINE STATES 


THE MACBRIDE COMMISSION: Refers to the 


THE MCCRACKEN 
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UNESCO-sponsored International Commission 
for the Study of Communication Problems, 
chaired by Nobel Prize-winner Sean MacBride of 
Ireland.' The 16-member Commission,” appoint- 
ed by UNESCO Director General Amadou Mahtar 
M'Bow of Senegal following the 1976 UNESCO 
general conference in Nairobi, was given the task 
of searching for “general agreement on the 
manner in which men should organize free and 
balanced exchange of information.” * The Com- 
mission, which issued an interim report in No- 
vember 1978, published a final report in March 
1980; this final report will be presented at the 
1980 UNESCO general conference in Belgrade.‘ 


NOTES 


1. Leonard Sussman, “A New World Information Order?” 
Freedom at Iiwue, Nov.-Dec. 1978, p. 2, and Rosemary Righter, 
“Battle of the Bias,” Forngn Polry, Spring 1979, No. M, p. 
127 

2. Details about the political complexion of the membership 
of the Commission appear m Leonard Sussman’s article enti- 
thed “Third World/West Open Media Dialogue, as UNESCO 
‘Radw alization’ Proceeds,” Freedom at Issue, Jan.-Feb. 1978, pp. 
20-28 

3%. Academy for Educational Developmem, Inc. The United 
States and the Debaie on the World “Informanon Order” (1978), pp. 
31-32 

4. Ihed, “UNESCO Press Panel Clashes,” Washington Siar, 
Dec. 1, 1979, p. C8; and UN Chromele, June 1980, pp. 57-59. 


SEE ALSO 


New World Information Order, WARC; Transborder Data 
Flows 


GROUP: An_ international 
group of seven noted economists, headed by Paul 
McCracken, who worked in conjunction with a 
group from the OECD Secretariat to study the 
prospects for long-term economic growth in view 
of the severe inflation and unemployment affect- 
ing developed countries in the 1970s.' The 


has issued a 34l-page report entitled 


group 
Toward Full Employment and Price Stability, published 
by the OECD in June 1977.* 


NOTES 


1. Jon McLin, “The Rich Man's Club,” AUFS Fieldstaff Re- 
ports, Mar. 1976, p. 5. 

2. The OECD calls the report “cautiously optumistic”; an ex- 
cerpt of the report appears in the OECD Observer, July 1977, 
pp. 7-18. The membership of the group is listed on page 10, 
and also in McLin, op. at, p. 5. 


SEE ALSO 


CecD. 


MAD (MUTUAL ASSURED DESTRUCTION): A 


term often used to describe a controversial strate- 
gic policy of the U.S." In 1965, U.S. defense offi- 
cials concluded that it would be impossible to 
create a strategic superiority capable of prevent- 
ing serious damage to the United States in case of 
enemy attack; therefore, the U.S. would no longer 
only target enemy military installations, but would 
also target enemy population centers to maintain 
a “convincing capability to inflict unacceptable 
damage on an attacker.” * Suggested alternatives 
to this “MAD” doctrine, as it has been called, in- 
clude: total nuclear disarmament; a reduction in 
offensive arms to minimum deterrent levels; a de- 
fense emphasis that relies heavily on ABM sys- 
tems to defend the United States; and a no-cities 
option which would protect urban-industrial cen- 
ters from retaliatory attack.* Abandoning MAD in 
favor of a “counterforce” or “countervailing” 
strategy has been increasingly discussed in recent 
years.* 


NOTES 


1. Samuel F. Wells, Jr.. “America and the ‘MAD’ World,” 
Wilson Quarterly, Autumn 1977, pp. 70-71. The policy is still 
considered to be in effect. 

?. Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara to the House 
Armed Services Committee in 1965 quoted in Wells, op at 
McNamara estimated that a 25% loss of population and a 70% 
loss in industrial capacity would be an adequate deterrent. 

3. These options are discussed and ultimately rejected in 
Jerome Kahan, Secunty im the Nuclear Age (1975), pp. 253-262. 
4. Whereas MAD may be considered “countercity,” the use 
of strategic weapons to destroy with precision the military ca- 
pabilities of the enemy is termed “counterforce.” See Frank 
Barnaby “World Arsenals in 1978,” Bulletin of the Atomic Saen- 
tsts, Sept. 1979, pp. 24-25, and Carl Builder “Why Not First- 
Strike Counterforce Capabilities?”, Strategx Renew, Spring 
1979, pp. 32-39. Presidential Directive 59 (PD 59), signed by 
President Carter on July 25, 1980, is considered to have 
changed U.S. strategic emphasis from countercity to counter- 








force. (See Aviation Werk, Aug. 11, 1980, pp. 21-23; Time, Aug. 
25, 1980, pp. 30-31; and various national newspapers after 
August 6, 1980 when the announcement about PD 59 was 
made public.) 


SEE ALSO 
SALT; Nuclear Nonproliferation. 


THE MANILA DECLARATION: The developing 
countries’ “blueprint for UNCTAD negotiations” 
issued by the third ministerial meeting of the 
Group of 77 held February 2 through 7, 1976, 
just prior to UNCTAD IV.' The declaration and 
its program of action contained coordinated posi- 
tions for the developing countries on such issues 
as debt relief, an integrated program for com- 
modities, technology transfer, controls on multi- 
national corporations, international trade, and 
the world food crisis.* 


NOTES 


1. Wilbur F. Monroe and Walter Krause, “UNCTAD IV: An 
Appraisal,” Columbia Journal of World Business, Summer 1977, p. 
81. 

2. Keesing’s (CE-5), 1976, p. 27829. 


SEE ALSO 


UNCTAD; Group of 77; New International Economic Order. 


MAP (MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM) see 
CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRANSFER and SE- 
CURITY ASSISTANCE 


MAPS (MULTIPLE AIMING POINT SYSTEM) see 
MX 


MBFR (MUTUAL AND BALANCED FORCE RE- 
DUCTIONS): Refers to negotiations between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact concerning the re- 
duction of forces deployed by both alliances in 
Central Europe.’ The talks began in 1973, follow- 
ing an agreement reached at Moscow in 1972.? In 
subsequent years, agreement has been reached on 
the geographic area from which forces are to be 
removed,* but the two sides differ on three im- 
portant questions: whether the reductions should 
include air forces and nuclear weapons as well as 
ground forces; whether the reductions should be 
equal or should aim at common ceilings; and 
whether reductions should be for the forces of the 
whole alliance or for separate national contin- 


gents.* 


1. According to the Miltary Balance 1977-78, the full acro- 
is MUREFAAMCE (Mutural Reduction of 
Forces and Armaments and Associated Measures in Central 
Europe). NATO refers to the talks as MBFR, insisting on the 
word “balanced.” The Warsaw Pact rejects the “balanced” 
concept, and so refers to the talks as MFR. Some nonaligned 
states refer to the talks as M(B)FR to preserve their neutrality 
(Richard Burt, “Diplomacy Has Code Words All Its Own,” 
New York Times, Oct. 9, 1977). 
2. The mitiativwe for MBFR came from NATO's Harmel 
Report and its Reykjavik Ministerial Declaration of 1968, al- 
though the Warsaw Pact had made suggestions for East-West 


Problem of ‘Balance’,” in Forngn Policy and U_S. National Secunty 
(1976), ed. by Wiliam Whitson.) 

3. Central Europe, in MBFR terms, has been defined as Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, both East and West 
Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. The status of Hungary 
remains in dispute; France refuses to reduce its forces. 
(Jacobson, op. at, p. 302.) 

4. Stratege Survey 1976 (CE-7), p. 112. A comprehensive his- 


tory of MBFR appears in S/PRI Yearbook 1978 (CE-10), pp. 
398-422. See also Lothzr Ruchi, “The Slippery Road of 
MBFR,” Strategu Revew, Winter 1980, pp. 24-35. 

SEE ALSO 
NATO, Warsaw Pact; Gray Area Weapons; Basket One. 


MCAs (MONETARY COMPENSATORY 
AMOUNTS) see THE GREEN POUND 


MFA see MULTIFIBER AGREEMENT 
MFN see MOST FAVORED NATION 
MFR see MBFR 


MICs (MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES) see DE- 
VELOPING COUNTRIES 


MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES (MICs) see DE- 
VELOPING COUNTRIES 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE see SECURITY ASSIST- 
ANCE 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (MAP) see 
CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRANSFER and SE- 
CURITY ASSISTANCE 


MINEX see STABEX 
MISSILE EXPERIMENTAL see MX 
MNCs see MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 
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MNEs (MULTINATIONAL ENTERPRISES) se 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


M-1I: Until February 1980, referred to the readily 


spendable money supply in the United States, de- 
fined by the Federal Reserve Board as checking 
account deposits plus currency in circulation.’ A 
broader measure of the moncy supply, called M- 
2, consisted of M-1 plus time deposits in com- 
mercial banks, excluding large certificates of de- 
posit. M-3, a still broader measure, included M- 
2 plus savings accounts at banks and savings and 
loan institutions.*? Yet another measure of the 
nation’s moncy supply, called M-l+, was 
announced by the Federal Reserve Board in No- 
vember 1978; it consisted of M-1 plus interest- 
bearing checking accounts.‘ In February 1980, 
the Federal Reserve Board redefined the mone- 
tary aggregates to include newer forms of moncy 
created in the financial marketplace.* The new M- 
1A is essentially the same as the old M-1 but ex- 
cludes checking accounts held by foreign banks 
and official institutions; M-IB adds to M-IA 
other forms of deposits that behave like checking 
accounts, such as NOW (Negotiable Order of 
Withdrawal) accounts; i.¢., interest-bearing check- 
ing accounts, automatic transfer service (in which 
money moves from savings to checking accounts 
as needed), credit union share drafts, and demand 
deposits at mutual savings banks. A new M-2 en- 
compasses M-1B plus savings and small time de- 
posits at all institutions, money market mutual 
funds, overnight repurchase agreements, and cer- 
tain overnight Eurodoliars held by U.S. nonbank 
residents. The new M-3 comprises the new M-2 
plus large time deposits and longer term repur- 
chase agreements. A final measure of easily mar- 
ketable financial assets, termed L, includes the 
new M-3 plus such other funds as Treasury bills 
and commercial paper.* 


NOTES 


1. Ammer (D-16), p. 269. What is referred to as the “mone- 
tary base” consists of the reserves that banks must hold plus 
currency im circulation (New York Tima, jan. 19, 1979, p. D5). 
The IMF uses the terms M-1 and M-2 in a slightly different 
fashion. See /MF Survey, Apr. 21, 1980, pp. 122-1235. 

2. tnd 

5. sind. A chart that appears on p. 269, in this source gives a 
total of cight concepts of M; only the first three are in 
common usage 

4. Business Werk, Dec. 4, 1978, p. 36. 

5. The new measures are described in Busnew /niernahonal, 
Feb. 8, 1980, p. 41; New Yort Times, Feb. 8, 1980, p. D1; and 
Journal of Commerce, Feb. 11, 1980. p. 1. 
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MONETARY 


6 Jind The board expects that M-1A can be “collapsed” imto 
M-1B some ume after NOW accounts are legalized by Con- 
gress. Figures for M-1A and M-1B will be published every 
week on Friday at 4 pm; the figures for M-2, M-5, and L will 
be published only monthly 


MONETARY BASE see M-1 


COMPENSATORY AMOUNTS 


(MCAs) see GREEN POUND 


THE MOON TREATY: An international treaty gov- 


erning utilization of the moon, approved by the 
U.N. General Assembly on December 5, 1979; it 
is formally known as the Agreement Governing 
the Activities of States on the Moon and Other 
Celestial Bodies.’ Article XI of the Treaty de- 
clares the moon and its resources to be the 
common heritage of mankind.* 


NOTES 


1. UN Chromcle, Mar. 1980, pp. 43-44. The treaty is open for 
signature, when five nations have signed, it will go into effect. 
The text of the treaty appears in /niernahonal Legal Maienals, 
Vol. 18, No. 6, Nov. 1979, pp. 1454-1441. 

2. See the entry for UNCLOS im this dictionary for similar 
language im the draft Law of the Sea Treaty. The L-5 Society 
(a group of 3,600 space enthusiasts whose name derives from 


a point in space thought suitable for a weightless factory) and 


U.S. endorsement of the treaty. See “Treaty on Moon: Is kt 
Too Soon?” York Tima, Mar. 9, 1980, p. E8; “Earthlings 
at Odds Over Moon Treaty,” Saence, Nov. 23, 1979, pp. 915- 
916, and “Lunar Dustup,” Time, Mar. 24, 1980, p. 47. 

SEE ALSO 
UNCLOS. 


MOST FAVORED NATION (MFN): Refers to the 


principle of granting equal treatment to all signa- 
tories of a trade agreement.’ All Contracting Par- 
ties to GATT are required to “grant each other 
treatment as favourable as they give to any coun- 
try in the application and administration of import 
and export duties and charges”;* tightly con- 
trolled exceptions have been made for customs 


1. Plano and Greensberg (D-9), p. 245. 

2. Europa Yearbook 1977 (CO-7), p. 31. 

5. thd GATT has relaxed the MFN principle to accommo- 
date the Generalized System of Preferences, not only 
trade between developed and developing countnes, but 
for trade among developing countries as well. 





SEE ALSO 


GATT, Generalized System of Preferences; Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment 


MOST SERIOUSLY AFFECTED (MSA): Refers to 
a list of 42 (mow 45) countries identified by the 
U.N. as having been “most seriously affected” by 
the increased oil prices of 1973-74.' This list 
overlaps to a great extent the U.N list established 
in 1971 of least developed countries; * the coun- 
tries on these lists are often called the Fourth 
World.’ 


NOTES 


1 Agenda 1975 (CE-9), p. 36. The original list appears in 
Jyou Shankar Singh, A New Iniemanonal Economu Order’ Toward 
@ Faw Redutribuhon of the World's Resources (1977), p. 93, and in 
OD! Renew, No. 2, (1975), p. 24. The 1979 U.N. list of 45 


countnes appears im the OECD's Development Cooperanon |979, 
p. 173. 


2. Singh, op at, p. 95. 
3. See the entry for Fourth World in this dictionary. 


SEE ALSO 


Least Developed Countries; Fourth World. 


MPS (MULTIPLE PROTECTIVE SHELTERS) se 
MX 


MSA see MOST SERIOUSLY AFFECTED 


MSA (MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION) 
see FOREIGN AID 


MTN (MULTILATERAL TRADE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS) see GATT and TOKYO ROUND 


MULTIFIBER AGREEMENT (MFA): A 4-year 
trade agreement, under the auspices of GATT, 
between 50 major textile importers and exporters, 
originally signed in December 1973 and renewed 
in December 1977.’ The first MFA was favorable 
to economic growth in developing countries in 
that it allowed developing countries a 6 percent 
annual increase in their sales to developed coun- 
iries.* The second MFA is considered to be more 
protective of the developed countries.* 


NOTES 


1. Keesing’s (CE-5) (1973/74), p. 26454, and GATT Actoanes m 
1976, pp. 50-52 

2. Economut, Oct. 15, 1977, p. 65. 

5. Comprehensive discussions of the second MFA and the 
textile trade in general appear in Far Eastern Economn Revew, 
Dec. 25, 1977, pp. 36-38; Economut, Dec. 31, 1977, pp. 87-92, 


and the New York Toma, “Imernational Economic Survey.” Feb. 
5, 1978, Sec. 12, p. 21+. 


SEE ALSO 


GATT 


MULTIFIBER ARRANGEMENT se MULTIFIBRE 


AGREEMENT 


MULTILATERAL TRADE #£=NEGOTIATIONS 


(MTN) see GATT 


MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS (MNCs): 


Refers to those business enterprises with head- 
quarters in one country and with affiliates in other 
countries around the world. MNCs (or TNCs, for 
Transnational Corporations, or MNEs, for Multi- 
national Enterprises) have been credited with 
benefits for home and host countries: they create 
wealth and jobs, pay taxes, help to generate and 


transfer technology, provide management skills 


and generally contribute to the development of 
foreign economies.? MNCs have also been the 


subject of international concern: they are large 
and have the potential power to manipulate prices 
and profits and the uses of new technology; intra- 
company transactions constitute a large part of 
world trade; MNCs tend to be centrally controlled 
by parent companies whose foreign activities at > 
beyond the control of their home governments; 
and they have been accused of illegally interfering 
in the internal politics of both home and host 
governments.* Codes of conduct for the activities 
of MNCs have been drafted by the U.N. Commis- 
sion on Transnational Corporations (CTC or 
CTNC)*, the OECD,® the nonaligned coun- 
tries,* and the ILO, among others.’ The United 
States supports codes of conduct for MNCs only 
if they are voluntary and if they apply to both 
multinational and domestic enterprises in host 
countries.* 


NOTES 


1. Several other defininons of MNCs appear m Sarnce Pohry— 
A Working Glowary, 34 ed. (1976), pp. 37-38, prepared by the 
US. House Committee on Science and Technology, 94th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. This source states that the Harvard School of 
Business Administration has included im us study of MNCs 
those companies listed in the “Fortune 500° with equity imter- 
est of 25% or more in enterprises located im six or more for- 
eign countries. MNCs in four countries (the US., the U.K., 
Germany, and Japan) account for about three-quarters of all 
imernational direct investment, according to the CTC Reporte, 
Dec. 1976, p. 18; moreover, of the 10,000 MNC’'s and their 
50,000 foreign affiliates, fewer than 200 control more than 
half of total imternational direct mwestment. The Library's bib- 
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liography of books on MNCs appeared im the DOS Newsietier m 
May and June 1975. Stephen Coonrod, in the “Unned Nations 
Code of Conduct for Transnational Corporations,” Harvard In- 
ternahonal Law journal, Vol. 18, No. 2, Spring, 1977, pp. 274- 
275, offers a good definnion of MNCs. 

2. Gilbert Jones, president of IBM, m a statement quoted m 
the CTC Reporter, June 1977, p. 18 

S$. Karl Sauvamt, The New /niernahonal Economu Order Confron- 
tahon or Cooperation Between North and South? (1977), pp. 356- 
$59 and Michael Todaro, Economu Development m the Third 
World (1977), p.326. 

4. See issues of the CTC Reporirr, Sauvant, op at, p. 393, and 
Coonrod, op. at UNCTAD has drafted two codes: one on re- 
strictive business practices and one on technology transfer. 

5. Sawvant, op at, pp. 384-389, and Economut, Oct. 8, 1977, 
p. 89. 

6. Sauvant, op at, pp. 389-393. 

7. DOS Bulienn, Nov. 14 1977, p. 707. See Coonrod, op. at. 
p. 274, Note 4, for references to the publications of the var- 
ious organizations concerned with codes of conduct. A com- 
parative chart detailing the major provisions of seven codes of 
conduct appears in Busines Iniernahonal, Dec. 29, 1978, pp. 
410-411. 

4%. DOS Bulieun, op at and the testimony of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Paul H. Bocker as quoted in DOS Buliehn, 
Oct. 10, 1977, pp. 474-479. The U.S. Dept. of Commerce has 
almost completed a benchmark survey of US. direct mvest- 
ment abroad (the first since 1966) for which cach US. busi 
ness that has a direct interest of 10% or more im a foreign 
business enterprise must file a report, according to Commerer 
Amenca, Feb. 27, 1978, p. 7. The Commerce Department esti- 
mates that US. direct investment abroad now totals more than 
$137.2 billion. 


SEE ALSO 
Technology Transfer, Jom Venture 


MULTINATIONAL ENTERPRISES (MNEs) see 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


MULTIPLE AIMING POINT SYSTEM (MAPS) see 
MX 


MULTIPLE PROTECTIVE SHELTERS (MPS) see 
MX 


MUREFAAMCE see MBFR 


MUTUAL AND BALANCED FORCE REDUC- 
TIONS see MBFR 


MUTUAL ASSURED DESTRUCTION see MAD 
MUTUAL FORCE REDUCTIONS (MFR) se MBFR 


MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION (MSA) 
see FOREIGN AID 


MX (MISSILE EXPERIMENTAL): Refers to the 
next generation of U.S. intercontinental ballistic 
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missiles (ICBMs) * being developed to replace the 
now vulnerable Minuteman land-based missiles.” 
Initially, options for deployment of the MX mis- 
fined to fixed vertical concrete silos as are the 
Minutemen, consisted of variations on a multiple 
aiming point system (MAPS) designed to deceive 
enemy targeting.* In September 1979, President 
Carter announced that the MX missile would be 
deployed according to a “race track” scheme 
which will shuttle 200 MX missiles, cach on its 
own oval railroad track, between 23 separate hori- 
zontal missile shelters located one and a half 
miles apart, for a total of 4,600 potential missile 
locations.* This scheme would allow Soviet verifi- 
cation of the deployment, as specified in the 
SALT II agreements, and the rapid change of 
missile locations in case of attack.* In May 1980, 
the “race track” scheme was rejected in favor of a 
“loading dock” plan.* 


NOTES 


1. The MX will hawe 4 times the thrc «-weight (or ability to 
lift muluple warheads), greater accuracy, and more numerous 
high-yield warheads than the Minuteman II] (Wolfram Han- 
rieder, ed. Arms Control and Security: Current Isoues (1979) p 
351) 

2. The increased accuracy of Soviet missiles im recent years 
has made possible the destruction of fixed Minuteman silos by 
direct hits on a first strike (Richard Burt, “Search for an Invul- 
nerable Missile,” New York Time Magaune, May 27, 1979, p. 34 
ff). 

5. Burt, op at, remarks that the phrase “muluple aiming 
points,” used frequently by the military in 1978, is rarely used 
in 1979 because « implied to a concerned Congress “the turn- 
ing of a large chunk of the United States into a target for 
Soviet missiles.” Stephen Meyer, in “MAPS for the MX Mis- 
sile,” Bulletin of the Atom Sarntets, June 1979, pp. 26-29, ex- 
ters” (MPS) has been substituted for the same concept 

4. Robert Kaiser, “Complicated Race Track Scheme Favored 
for Basing New MX Missile,” Washington Post, july 26, 1979, p 
AS, and Vernon Guidry, “Carter Expected To Put Missiles on 
‘Race Track’,” Washington Star, Sept. 6, 1979, p. 1. The Carter 
Administration thus rejected both the MPS, or MAPS, or 
“shell game” scheme (whereby 200 missiles would be moved 
at random and hidden im a field of 4,500 holes) and a 
“trench” scheme (whereby missiles would be loaded on flat- 
cars and then moved by rail between covered portions of long 
trenches) 

5. Kawer, op at See also Stephen Meyer “Verification and 
the ICBM shell-game,” /niernahonal Serunty, 1979, No. 2, pp 
40-65, and William H. Kincade, “Will MX Backfire?”, Forngn 
Poly, No. 37 (Wimmer 1979-80), pp. 45-58 

6. “Okay, on with MX,” Economut, May 10, 1980, pp. 12-15 
In this system, trucks will deposit missiles into their shehers 
much as they deliver cargo to loading docks 








SEE ALSO 


SALT; MAD. Triad. 


NAM (NONALIGNED MOVEMENT) see NON- 
ALIGNED COUNTRIES 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE se 
TEAM A/TEAM B 


NATO (NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANI- 
ZATION): An organization, also known as the At- 
lantic Alliance, consisting of the 15 signatories of 
the North Atlantic Treaty.’ The treaty unites 
Western Europe and North America in a commit- 
ment of mutual security; Article 5 states that “the 
parties agree that an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe or North America shall 
be considered an attack against them all."* The 
alliance is governed by the North Atlantic Council 
with headquarters in Brussels; the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of NATO is the chairman of the Council, 
whose members are representatives of the signa- 
tory countries at the ministerial level.* The report 
of the “Three Wise Men” in 1956 expanded the 
focus of the alliance from purely military consid- 
erations to political ones as well.‘ The Harmel 
Report in 1968 further defined the alliance to in- 
clude actions for detente as well as defense. 


NOTES 


1. The treaty (TIAS 1964) was signed in 1949 by Belgium. 
the Unwed Kingdom, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the 
United States; Greece and Turkey joined in 1952; West Ger- 
many jouned im 1955. (The Mibtary Balance, 1977-78. p. 16.) 
The history of the alliance and its civilian and miltary struc- 
ture are detailed im the NATO Handbook (Mar. 1978) and in 
NATO: Facts and Figures (1975) 

2. The text of the treaty and us protocols appears m NATO 
Facts and Figures, pp. 900-307 

5. NATO Handbook, p. 8 

4. NATO Facts and Figuen, p. 25. The text of the report ap- 
pears on pp. 308-355 


SEE ALSO 


COCOM, Eurogroup, Harmel Report; MBFR; Long Term 
Defense Program 


NEAR-NUCLEAR we NUCLEAR CLUB 


NEW DIRECTIONS: A phrase used to describe the 
reforms legislated by the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1973 concerning the organization and oper- 
ations of the Agency for International Develop- 
mem (AID).' This 1973 congressional mandate 





directed AID to help the “poor majority” in de- 
veloping countries raise their living standards 
above the subsistence level, and to concentrate 
AID) programs in the major problem areas of food 
and nutrition, population and health, housing, 
and education (i.c., the basic human needs of all 
countries).* The previous AID programs of large- 
scale technical assistance and development loans 
and grants involving large capital transfers would 
be climinated;* these types of foreign aid would 
be left to multilateral organizations such as the 
World Bank and the various U.N. agencies.* 


NOTES 


1. Implementation of “New Direchons” mm Development Asustance 
Report to the Commitier on Iniernahonal Relahons Prepared by A/D 
Commuttce Prim, 94th Congress, Is Session, 1975. p. 1. See 
the entry for Foreign Aid in this dictionary for a discussion of 
the functions and history of AID. 

2. Impliementanon of “New Direchom,” op. at, p. 64. The devel- 
opment strategies of the 1950s and 1960s concentrated on 
hmiting Consumption, raring savings, and investing heavily im 
the modernization of the economy, assuming that rapid cco- 
nome growth would ensue. The benefits of such growth 
would presumably “tickle down” to the population m the 
form of growing per capita income. (Roger Hansen, mm Agenda 
1977 (CE-9), p. 61) 

5. AID's mternal changes mm structure to meet the new con- 
gressional mandate are discussed m /mpirmentaton of “New Dh- 
rechons, op at, throughout 

4. Under Secretary of State David Newsom has stated: “We 
look to the mululateral msttutions to prowde mfrastructure 
assistance,” DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Jan. 1979, p. 31. The amount 
of ad that the Unined States channels through multilateral fi- 
nancial institutions has increased from 2% of the total m 1965 
to 344% of the total m 1974. (George Vikenins, “US. Foreign 
Aid Trends: A Reassessment,” /niereronomes, No. 7/8, 1977. p 
203.) 


SEE ALSO 
Bas Human Needs. Foreygn Ard 
NEW ECONOMIC ZONES we BOAT PEOPLE 
NEW INDUSTRIALIZING COUNTRIES swe NICs 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 
(NIEO): A widely used term ' originating in “The 
Declaration on the Establishment of a New Inter- 
national Economic Order” and “The Programme 
of Action on the Establishment of a New Interna- 
tional Economic Order” adopted by the U.N. 
General Assembly at its Sixth Special Session on 
May |, 1974." The Declaration specified certain 
principles upon which the new economic order 
should be founded in order to climinate the wid- 
ening economic gap between developing and de- 
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veloped countrics.? The Programme of Action 
listed the following areas for immediate remedial 
action: raw materials, food, transportation and in- 
surance, financing of development assistance, im- 
dustrialization, technology transfer, multination- 
al corporations, cooperation between developing 
countries, sovereignty over natural resources, and 
the role of the U.N. m international economic co- 
operation.* The term, often abbreviated to NIEO, 
has become a convenient way to label, in various 
forums and in the journal lnerature of recent 
years, the current demands of the developing 
countries.*° 


NOTES 


1. The term aself « called “the New International Economic 
Order” by the developmg countries, a called “a new mter- 
national cconeme order” by the developed countnes. The 
UN. settled on “a New International Econom Order” as a 
compromise, and the sympathies of a writer may be discerned 
from the form of the term he employs, according to Karl Sau- 
vamt m The New Internatonal Economy Order Confrontation or Co- 
operation Between North and South? (1977), p. 16 

2. Resohatronms 3201 (S-VI) and 3202 (S-VI). A special ses- 
son of the UN. General Assembly will be convened m 1980 
to assess the progress made m mmplementing these resolutions 
(1'N Chromele (Jan. 1978), p. 56) 

3. Global Poltwal Awesoment Ort, 1976-Apr. 1977 (CEA), p. 40, 
states that the NIEQO) has been generally misunderstood m the 
US. “ht « mot pest a program for redistributing the world's 
wealth. lt also seeks the power to determine the rules that will 
govern the movement of goods, services, technology and capi- 
tal across mternational bowndanes” Sidney Wemtraub, m 
“What Lite « Lett m the North-South Dialogue?” World Erono- 
my, Feb. 1980, p. 458, save: “The major theme of the NIEO 
proposals 1s analagous to affirmative action 7 

4. The texts of both the Declaration and the Programme of 
Action appear im the ("N) Monthly Chronolog, May 1974, pp 
66-09, Arrwng s (CE-5) (1974), p. 26548 ff; and m the appen- 
dixes of several of the books listed on the Library's bibhiogra- 
phy entuled The North-South Dhalogue of Sept. 1977, available 
upon request 

5. Library bibhography, op at The evolution of the NIEO im 
the Group of 77 and m the nonaligned countries is discussed 
comprehensively m Robert A. Mortumer, “Algeria and the 
Poluxs of Imernational Econom Reform,” Orbu, Fall 1977, 
pp. 671-700 


SEE ALSO 


North-South Dialogue, Suth Special Session; Charter of Eco- 
nomi Rights and Duties of States; Group of 77; RIO Project, 
Nonahgned Countnes, Committee of the Whole 


NEW WORLD INFORMATION ORDER (NWIO): 
A phrase that originat: d in the Political Declara- 
tion of the No>oeliened Countries Kh Summit 
Meeting hela > ymbo in 1976; the Declara- 
tion stated w international order in the 
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NGOs 


fields of information and communication is as 
vital as a mew international economic order.” ' 
The issues involved in international discussions of 
a new information order and the forums at which 
the issues have been discussed include the follow- 
ing: the free and unbiased flow of imternational 
news, discussed at UNESCO and at the Helsinki 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe;’ technology transfer of commurcations 
hardware, discussed at TCDC and at UNCSTD,;?* 
the national sovereignty issucs involved m trans- 
border data flows, which have concerned the 
OECD and the Council of Europe:* and redis- 
tribution of the world’s available radio frequen- 
aes which are allocated by WARC.* 


NOTES 


1. Academy for Educational Developmem, tac. The U nied 
States and the Debate on the World “Information Order” (1978), p 
50 

2. George Kroloff and Scou Cohen, “The New World Infor. 
mation Order,” (a report to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Commutice) Nov. 1977, op. 4-8 and 30-35. At the 1978 
UNESCO general conference m Pars, a watered-down decla- 
ration on the mass media was adopted unanmmously on No- 
vember 22, 1978, the text of which appears m the (\) Chron 
wie, Dec. 1978, pp. 54-55. The issues of press freedom, Third 
World news agencies. and govermmem control of the media 
are also discussed m Acaderm for Educational Development, 
op at, pp. 55-71 

3. Academy, at, pp. 85-94. Mustapha Masmoud:, Tun- 
sia’s Secretary of State for Information, has presented a het of 
demands concermng communications technology transfer to 
UNESCO's MacBride Commission; Mawnoud s document « 
discussed by Leonard Sussman m “A New World Information 
Onder?” Freedom at leur, Now -Dec. 1978, pp. 2-12 

4. Academy, op at, pp. 95-101, and Kroloff, at, pp. Il- 
14 and pp. 36-38 

5. Krotofl, op ot. pp. 9-12, and pp. 35..96 


SEE ALSO 


W ARC. Transborder Data Plows, MacBrnde Commnwon 


NEWLY INDUSTRIALIZING COUNTRIES we 


NICs 


(NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS): Refers to transnational organizations of 
private citizens that maintain a consultative 
status ' with the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations.* NGOs may be professional 
associations, foundations, multinational business- 
es, ur simply groups with a common interest in a 
particular policy subject.*?’ NGOs have taken an 
active role at the Seventh Special Session * and 
at the Special Session on Disarmament.° 





NOTES 








1. Base Facts About the Umied Nehow (1977), p. 10. Organiza- 
vons wth thus status may send observers to BOOSOC meet- 
ings. may submst written statements, and may also consult with 
the UN. Secretariat, because of thew technical knowledge or 
special expernence. The authority for the consultative status 
derwes from ECOSOC resolutions 1296 and 1297 (44th Ses- 
son, 1968) 

2. Worldmart—UN (CO-15), p. 229. ECOSOC's official 
roster of NGOs mm two categories appears on pp. 229-234, of 
this source 

5. Jind, and Maureen Berman and joseph Johnson, eds. Un- 


offical Dyplomat: (1977), pp. 13-23. Some examples from the 
NGO list of over 700 organizations are CARE, The Interpar- 
hamentary Umon, The Trilateral Commission, Amnesty Inter- 
national, Rotary International, Sierra Club, and Battelle Me- 
4. Berman and Johnson, op ai 

5. ““JN Special Session on Disarmament,” G/ST, Apr. 1978, 
and SIPRI Yearbook, 1979, pp. 666-680 


SEE ALSO 
IGOs (Imergovernmental Organizations), United Nations 


NICs (NEW INDUSTRIALIZING COUNTRIES): 
A term used by the OECD to refer to those de- 
veloping countries of the Third World that have 
eEOyOR Waly SEPIE GCOROEEE GIOWED ERS Chat May 
be described as “middle income countries.’ 
There are often changes in the OECD list of 
NICs; in 1979 the group consisted of 10 coun- 
tries: Korea, Taiwan, Mexico, Brazil, Yugoslavia, 
Spain.* NICs generally have been large net im- 
porters from the developed countries, increasing 
their imports even more rapidly than they have 
increased their exports.* 


NOTES 


|. Stephen Marrs, “OECD Trade With the Newly Industrial- 
ising Countries (NICs), OBCD Observer, July 1979, pp. 28-34. 
Business International (Aug. 31, 1979, p. 278) called these coun- 
ines “advanced developing countries, or ADCs,” as does the 
Journal of Commerce, Feb. 15, 1980, p. 4 

2. Ind, p. 30. Structural characterisuics of the NICs 


73) 1979, pp. 147-148 
5. World Busines: Weekly, July 2, 1979, p. 63, and “Nice NICs,” 
Economet, June 25, 1979, p. 88 
SEE ALSO 
Developing Countnes, Developed Countnes 


NIE (NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE) see 
TEAM A/TEAM B 


NIEO see NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 


THE NINE see THE COMMON MARAET 
THE NIXON DOCTRINE: Refers to a US. foreign 


policy enunciated by President Nixon 2* a press 
conference in Guam on July 25, 1969 that sought 
to minimize the role of the United States as world 
policeman.’ The central thesis of the doctrine is 


Costello, “American Global Strategy.” Editonal Re- 
1976, Vol. 1, p. 98. President Nixon himself 
“world policeman” im a 1967 article m Forngn 
. p. 114) that presaged the Nixon Doctrine 
Forngn Poly for the 1970: A New Strategy for Prace (A 
the Congress by Richard Nexon, Prendent of the (mid 
18, 1970), p. 6. According to Safire (D-12), 
referred to bis Guam remarks as the “Nixon Doc- 
an address to the nation on November 3, 1969, m 
said that three principles would guide future Amen 
toward Asia: the honoring of all treaty commu- 
detense of all allies whose survival is vital to US 
, and economic and miltary support to all alles as re- 
quested. “But we shall I6ok to the nation directly threatened 
to assume the primary responsibility of providing the manpow. 
er for us defense.” See Alexander de Conde's Encyclopedia of 
Amencan Forngn Pohry (1978), Vol. 2, pp. 688-691, for an arti- 
cle on the Nixon Doctrine 
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NONALIGNED COUNTRIES: A grouping of na- 


tions that have deliberately chosen not to be po- 
litically or militarily associated with either the 
West or the Communist bloc.’ Although this 
Nonaligned Movement (NAM) has its roots m the 
1955 Bandung Conference, began formal 
meetings using the name “non-aligned countnes” 

in Belgrade in 1961." At a Cairo meeting prepara- 
tory to the Belgrade conference, a definition of 
nonalignment was adopted that says that to be 
nonaligned a country must: “1) pursue an inde- 
pendent policy based on peaceful coexistence; 2) 
not participate in any multilateral military alliance 
such as NATO, SEATO, CENTO, or the Warsaw 
Pact; 3) support liberation and independence 
movements; and 4) not participate in bilateral mil- 
itary alliances with the Great Powers.” * Six nona- 
summit meetings have taken place: at Bel- 
grade in 1961 with 25 members; in Cairo in 1964 
with 47 members; in Lusaka in 1970 with 54 
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members; in Algiers in 1973 with 76 members; in 
Colombo in 1976 with 86 members; and in 
Havana in 1979 with 95 members.* Interim lead- 
ership of the nonaligned countries rests with the 
country that last hosted a summit meeting.® Al- 
though early summit meetings were largely con 
cerned with political issues, since Algiers the 
issues of concern to the nonaligned movement 
have tended to be economic and have, therefore, 
often coincided with those of the Group of 77.° 
The latter group, however, is still considered to 
be the economic voice of the Third World, while 
the nonaligned countries movement is considered 
the political voice.’ 


NOTES 


1. Nonahgned Third World Annual (1970), pp. 43-50, contains a 
bibliography of journal arucles and books and documents con- 
and Social Science published “Nonalignment in Foreign Af- 
fairs” in its Annals, Nov. 1965. 

2. Survey of Iniernathonal Affaws 1961 (CE-11), pp. 365-387, 
traces the development of the movement between Bandung 
and Belgrade. 

3. Survey of Internahonal Affairs, op. at., p. 373. The documents 
of the movement are collected in The Third Word Without Super- 
powers: The Collected Documents of the Non-Aligned Countries, (1978). 
4. Peter Keuneman, “The Policy of the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment,” World Manast Renew, Nov. 1976, pp. 19-22. Peter Wil- 
letts, in The Non-Aligned Movement: The Ongins of a Third World 
Athance (1978), provides a thorough history of the movement 
through 1976. See also “The Non-Aligned Movement After 
the Havana Conference,” DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Feb. 1980, pp. 
$2-35. A map of the 95 member countries and organizations 
in 1979 appears in the New York Times, Sept. 6, 1979, p. Ald. 
Both Facts on File (CE-3) and Keesing’s (CE-5) use “non-aligned 
countnes” as index terms; the names of the current members, 
and news of summu meetings and intenm ministenal meetings 
may be tound in either. 

5. Jon McLin, “The Group of 77,” AUFS Fieldstaff Report:, 
Vol. 11, No. 3, p. 2. 

6. Agenda 1977 (CE-9), p. 28. The 1973 Algiers summit 
called for the establishment of a new international economic 
order (NIEO), a proposal that was successfully adopted by the 
U.N. General Assembly through the efforts of the Group of 77 
in 1974. A comprehensive treatment of the evolution of the 
NIEO and the coordination between the Group of 77 and the 
nonaligned countries appears in Orbs, Fall 1977, pp. 671-700. 
7. did Also see Karl Sauvant, ed., The New International Eco- 
nomu Order Confrontation or Cooperation Between North and South? 
(1977), p. 5. See Robert Mortimer’s The Third World Coalition in 
International Politiws (1980) for a study of the relationship be- 
tween the two groups. 


SEE ALSO 
Group of 77; Bandung Conference; Third World. 


NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS _ see 
NGOs 
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NONPROLIFERATION see NUCLEAR NONPRO- 


LIFERATION 


NONPROLIFERATION TREATY (NPT) see NU- 


CLEAR SAFEGUARDS 


NONTARIFF BARRIERS (NTBs): Refers to prac- 


tices other than the imposition of tariffs that tend 
to restrain international trade. NTBs may be fi- 
nancial (e.g., internal taxes, anti-dumping or 
countervailing duties, customs fees) or nonfinan- 
cial (e.g., domestic regulations concerning sanita- 
tion or labeling of a product, quantitative restric- 
tions, excessive documentation requirements).* As 
tariff Darriers to trade have decreased as a result 
of GATT, nontariff barriers have taken on in- 
creased importance in multilateral trade negotia- 
tons. 


NOTES 


1. Kenneth Dam, The GATT: Law and International Economw Or- 
ganization (1970), pp. 19-21, and pp. 115-216. 

2. lid 

3. Liesel Quambusch, “Non-Tariff Barriers to Trade,” /nier- 
economics, No. 3/4 (1977), pp. 79-83, and Political Handbook of 
the World 1976 (CO-11), p. 524. See the entry for Tokyo 
Round in this dictionary for references to details of the var- 
ious codes of conduct governing nontariff barriers that were 
agreed to in 1979. 


SEE ALSO 


GATT; Tokyo Round; Dumping. 


THE NORTH see FIRST WORLD 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


see NATO 


NORTH-SOUTH DIALOGUE: Refers to economic 


discussions between the North (the rich industri- 
alized developed countries generally located in 
the Northern Hemisphere) and the South (the 
poor developing countries located mainly in the 
Southern Hemisphere).' Although the term 
“North-South dialogue” is used as a synonym for 
the Conference on International Economic Co- 
operation, North-South issues are discussed at a 
number of international forums.? The Communist 
bloc does not usually participate in discussion of 
North-South issues, claiming that the North-South 
economic imbalance is a direct result of the 
former colonial relationship between North and 
South for which the Communist bloc takes no re- 
sponsibility.* The North-South axis sometimes in- 





tersects with the East-West axis when interests NUCLEAR CLUB: Refers to the five nations known 


overlap.* 
NOTES 


1. North is often used to mean the OECD countries (Roger 
Hansen, “The Political Economy of North-South Relations: 
How Much Change?” /nternahonal Organzahon, Autumn 1975, 
p. 922) or “the West” (Jahangir Amuzegar, “The North-South 
Dialogue From Conflict to Compromise,” Formgn Affaws, Apr. 
1976, pp. 547-562). South is sometimes used interchangeably 
with the Third World (Amuzegar, op. at); a has also been de- 
fined as an amalgam of OPEC, the Third World, and the 
Fourth World (Agenda 1977 (CE-9), p. 25). An early use of 
North-South as a geographic polarity was in a 1959 speech by 
Si Oliver Franks (quoted in Miriam Camps, Bnitam and the Eu- 
ropean Commumity (1964), pp. 239-240). See also Dept. of State, 
Current Policy No. 182 “North-South Dialogue,” May 15, 1980, 
and GIST (CE-13) “North-South Dialogue,” June 1980. 

2. The other forums are: OECD, Group of 77, UNCTAD, 
OPEC, World Food Council, IMF and IBRD, and GATT (New 
York Times, June 1, 1976, p. $—see chart accompanying Farns- 
worth article). The Global Negotiations, launched at the 1 Ith 
Special Session of the U.N. Gercral Assembly im Aug.-Sept. 
1980 are considered to be ax. extension of the North-South 
Dialogue. The State Department Library's bibliography of 
books and articles on the North-South dialogue, the new in- 
ternational economic order, and the Conference on Interna- 
logue” (Sept. 1977), is available upon request. The term 
“North-South” rarely appears as an index term. Citations to 
this subject are often indexed under “Third World,” “under- 
developed countries,” “developing nations,” “international 
economics,” and “UNCTAD.” 

3. Irving Louis Horowitz, “Death and Transfiguration in the 
Third World,” Worldnew, Sept. 1977, pp. 20-25. The author 
also states that the Communist bloc moreover does not have 
the wealth or surplus resources to meet the South's demands. 
4. Global Poltwal Assessment, Apr.-Oct. 1976 (CE-4), p. 2, states 
that these intersections have occurred recently in the Middle 
larly discusses both the North-South and the East-West axes. 
North-South issues are also discussed regularly in the annual 
The U.S. and World Development: Agenda series published by the 
Overseas Development Council. 


SEE ALSO 
Conference on International Economic Cooperation; New In- 
ternational Economic Order; Developed Countries; Develop- 
ing Countries; Brandt Commission; Committee of the Whole. 


NPT (NONPROLIFERATION TREATY) see NU- 
CLEAR SAFEGUARDS 


NRC (NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION) 
see THE NUCLEAR SUPPLIERS GROUP 


NTBs see NONTARIFF BARRIERS 
Nth COUNTRY see NUCLEAR CLUB 


to have nuclear weapons capability: the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, and the People’s Republic of China.' 
one pag liene Repenpthoee>-geme tall ‘near- 
nuclear,” i.e., capable or nearly capable of pro- 
icin: seneas coteniis Argentina, Canada, West 
Germany, Israel, Italy, Japan, South Africa, 
Sweden, and Taiwan.* 


NOTES 


1. Law and Poly (CE-6) (1978), p. 357. India’s 1974 atomic 
explosion is considered to be a peaceful explosion and not 
part of a weapons program. However, Editonal Research Reports, 
Mar. 17, 1978, includes India in the Nuclear Club. In The Dy- 
names of the Nuclear Balance (1974), A. Legault states that “a 
country suspected of having pretensions to the ownership of 
nuclear weapons is often called the “Nth country’—the poten- 
tial next member of the nuclear club,” (p. 212). 

2. William Epstein, The Last Chance (1976), p. 234, Table 17- 
1. This table also lists countries able to go nuclear within 5 
years and within 10 years. 


SEE ALSO 


Nuclear Suppliers Group; Nuclear Safeguards; Nuclear Non- 
proliferation; INFCE. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY AGENCY see INFCE 
NUCLEAR FREE ZONES see NUCLEAR NON- 


PROLIFERATION 


NUCLEAR FUEL CYCLE see INFCE 
NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION: Refers to a 


policy of stopping the spread of nuclear weapons 
to nonweapons states.’ The United States, since 
1945, has followed a policy of nonproliferation, 
secking to “reduce incentives for non-weapon 
states to become weapons states, and to control 
the flow of weapons-grade material to industrial- 
ized countries gaining the technical sophistication 
to build their own weapons.”"* The United States 
implements this policy by supporting international 
agreements on nonproliferation® and by control- 
ling U.S. exports of civil nuclear facilities and 
source materials.* 


NOTES 


1. Phillip Karber, “Nuclear Proliferation: The Problem of Ir- 
responsibility” in Formgn Policy and U.S. Nahonal Secunty (1976), 
pp. 257-269. Several U.S. policy options are offered in this 
source. 

2. Law and Policy (CE-6) (1978), pp. 357-358. The U.S. has 
provided a “nuclear umbrella;” i.c., guaranteed protection by 
U.S. strategic forces, to allied countries lacking nuclear weap- 
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ons of their own (Jerome Kahan, Security m the Nucivar Age 
(1975), p. 146). The security and status incentives of other 
countries to possess nuclear weapons are discus: ed im Richard 
Betts, “Paranoids, Pygmies, Pariahs and Nonproliferation,” 
Forngn Poly, Spring 1977, No. 26, pp. 157-183. 

$3. The US. is a member of the IAEA and a signatory to the 
Nonproliferation Treaty of 1968 (see entry m this dictionary 
on Nuclear Safeguards for details). The United States also 
has signed several treaties creating “nuclear free zones,” not 
only in outer space, Antarctica, and the ocean, but also in 
Latin America (the Treaty of Tlatelolco). See The United Na- 
hons Dusarmament Yearbook, Vol. | (1978), pp. 63-83, for details. 
4. See Nuclear Suppliers Group in this dictionary for docu- 
mentation. The United States has negotiated “Agreements of 
Cooperation” with various countries to promote and control 
the export of nuclear m-eterials (Law and Polwy, op. at, pp. 
358-359}. 


SEE ALSO 


Nuclear Club; Nuclear Suppliers Group; Nuclear Safeguards; 
INFCE; Antarctic Club. 


NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION TREATY see 
NUCLEAR SAFEGUARDS 


NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION (NRC) 
see NUCLEAR SUPPLIERS GROUP 


NUCLEAR SAFEGUARDS: Refers to a system of 
international safeguards devised by the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) requiring 
that “countries must file with the Agency regular 
detailed reports on their civilian nuclear activities 
and must allow international inspectors to visit 
their nuclear facilities to verify the reports and to 
ensure that there has been no diversion of materi- 
als from civilian to military purposes.”' The 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons (NPT)? signed in 1968, provides a frame- 
work within which the international safeguards are 
to operate.* 


NOTES 


1. Joseph S. Nve, “Nonproliferation: A Long-Term Strategy,” 
Forngn Affaws, Apr. 1978, pp. 604-605. The IAEA documents 
which contam the safeguards are reprinted in the appendixes 
of Benjamin Sander, Safeguards Agaimst Nuclear Prolferahon 
(1975). 

2. The text of the treaty appears in Arms Control and Dusarm- 
ament Agreements (1977). pp. 77-91; signatories as of Dec. 31, 
1979 are charted mm S/PRI Yearbook (CE-10) 1980, pp. 447- 
461 

3. Discussion of the IAEA and the NPT safeguards appears 
in SIPRI, Nuclear Proliferation Problems (1974), pp. 127-157. 


SEE ALSO 


Nuclear Nonproliferation, Nuclear Suppliers Group; INFCE; 
Nuclear Club 
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THE NUCLEAR SUPPLIERS GROUP: Refers to 


the 15-member' “convocation of the leading sup- 
pliers of sensitive nuclear technology seeking to 
fashion a common export policy”? held annually 
since 1975 in London.* In 1977, the group 
agreed on an international code of conduct for 
nuclear exports.* The activities of the group are 
carried on in great secrecy.* 


NOTES 


1. Law and Poluy (CE-6) (1978), p. 364. The orginal seven 
members were Great Britain, Canada, France, Japan, the 


2. The group was formed because of the apparent inability of 
the existing nuclear safeguards sysiem to prevent India’s 
atomic explosion of 1974, to prevent the possibility of the use 
of nuclear materials by terrorists, to prevent the sale of a com- 
plete fuel cycle nuclear facility to Brazil by West Germany, and 
to resist the rising pressure from Third World countries for 
alternate energy sources after the oil crisis of 1973-74. (“Nu- 
clear Proliferation,” Editonal Research Reports, Mar. 17, 1978, 
pp. 204-205.) 

$. The SIPRI Yearbook 1977 (CE-10), pp. 20-23, refers to the 
group as the London Club. 

4. “US., Russia, 13 Other Nations Reach Guidelines on A- 
Supplies,” Washington Post, Jan. 12, 1978, p. A3. The code 
covers the sales of items on a “trigger list™ of nuclear materi- 
als. The text of the guidelines appears in Survwal, Mar./Apr. 
1978, pp. 85-87. The export of nuclea: materials by the U.S. 
is controlled by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) 
and the Nuclear Nonproliferation Act of 1978 (PL 95-242). 
5. Ibid 


SEE ALSO 


Nuclear Safeguards; Nuclear Nonproliferation; Nuclear Club; 
INFCE. 


NUCLEAR UMBRELLA see NUCLEAR NONPRO- 


LIFERATION 


NWIO see NEW WORLD INFORMATION 


OAPEC (ORGANIZATION OF ARAB PETRO- 


LEUM EXPORTING COUNTRIES): An associ- 
ation of the oil-producing countries in the Arab 
world, established in 1968.' Its chief purposes are 
to coordinate the members’ petroleum economic 
policies, to exchange expertise, to provide train- 
ing and employment for each other's citizens, and 
to undertake joint projects.” 








NOTES 


1. Foltwal Handbook of the World 1977 (CO-11), p. 500. In 
1980, OAPEC had 9 members; Egypt was expelled in 1979 
(Europa Yearbook 1980 (CO-7), p. 259). 

2. Europa Yearbook 1977 (CO-7), pp. 276-277. Since 1973, 
the jomt undertakings have included the formation of the Arab 
Mariume Petroleum Transport Company, the Arab Shipbuild- 


OAU see ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY 
ODA see OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSIST- 


ANCE 


OECD (ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT): An inter- 
national organization established in 1961 com- 
prised of 24 industrialized market economies of 
North America, Europe, and the Far East.' The 
OECD is an outgrowth of the OEEC (Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation) set up 
in 1948 to administer the Marshall plan.* OECD 
objectives are: 1) to promote economic growth 
among member nations; 2) to contribute to the 
economic development of both member and non- 
member nations; and 3) to further world trade.* 
The OECD is often nicknamed the “rich man’s 
club.”* A prominent organ of the OECD is the 
Development Assistance Committee (DAC), 
which coordinates and tabulates the Official De- 
velopment Assistance (ODA) given by OECD 
members to developing countries.* 


NOTES 


1. Lists of current members and information about the 
OECD may be obtained in various publications of the OECD, 
such as the annual OECD At Work and in annual issues of the 
Europa Yearbook (CO-7). 

2. Id. 

3. Id. 

4. Jon McLin, “The Rich Man's Club,” AUFS Fieldstaff Re- 
ports, Mar. 1976. UNCTAD is often called the “poor man's 
club.” ( Business Week, May 9, 1977, p. 80.) 

5. Agenda 1977 (CE-9), p. 153. ODA from the OECD coun- 
tries constitutes 90% of all development aid. 


SEE ALSO 


Assistance Commitee, Official Development As- 
sistance; Trilateral Commission; McCracken Group. 


OEEC (ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION) see OECD 


OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT £ASSISTANCE 
(ODA): Defined by the OECD’s Development As- 
sistance Committee as: “Those flows to develop- 
ing countries and mululateral institutions pro- 
vided by official agencies, including state and 
local governments, or by their executive agencies, 
each transaction of which meets the following 
fests: a) it is administered with the promotion of 
the economic development and welfare of devel- 
oping countries as its main objective and b) it is 
concessional in character and contains a grant ele- 
ment of at least 25%." ODA may be in the form 
of soft loans, bilateral grants, or multilateral 
flows of various types.* The U.N.’s Second Devel- 

Decade calls for a target of 0.7% of GNP 
from each developed country as ODA.* 


NOTES 


1. As quoted in Agenda 1977 (CE-9), p. 154. This series regu- 
larly reports levels of ODA im its statistical annexes. Compre- 
hensive statistics on ODA appear in the annual OECD publica- 
uon Development Cooperation 

2. Agenda, op. at. 

3. Jahangir Amuzegar, “Requiem for the North-South Con- 
ference,” Forngn Affairs, Oct. 1977, p. 137. One of the achieve- 
ments of the CIEC was a pledge by the developed countries 
to try harder to meet this ODA goal. A 15-year review of ODA 
trends appears in finance and Development, june 1977, pp. 10- 
14. 


SEE ALSO 


OECD, Development Assistance Committee, Development 
Decades; Soft Loan; Foreign Aid. 


OIL FACILITY see PETRODOLLARS 


OLD INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER see 
BRETTON WOODS SYSTEM °* 


OMA see ORDERLY MARKETING AGREEMENT 


OPEC (ORGANIZATION OF PETROLEUM EX- 
PORTING COUNTRIES): An association of the 
world’s oil-producing countries, formed in 1960.' 
The chief purpose of OPEC is to coordinate the 
petroleum policies of its members; for example, 
during the Arab-Israeli War of October 1973, 
OPEC placed an embargo on oil exports, doubled 
the price of crude oil, and cut production, thereby 
‘quadrupling the price of oil to the oil-importing 
countries.? OPEC's Special Fund, with an initial 
capital fund of $800 million, was established in 
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May 1976 as a multilateral source of loans and as- 
sistance to developing countries.* 


NOTES 


1. Political Handbook of the World 1979 (CO-11), p. 525. The 


Qatar, Indonesia, Unned Arab Emurates, Algeria, Nigeria, Ec- 
uador, and Gabon. 

2. John C. Campbell, “Oil Power m the Middle East,” Forngn 
Affaws, Oct. 1977, pp. 89-110. According to Iniernahonal Orga- 
mzahons in World Politncs: Yearbook 1975, p. 137, ed. by Avi Sha- 
lam, “this decision to use oi as a political weapon was taken 
by OAPEC, and not by OPEC. But the entre OPEC member- 
ship cashed im on the resulung pan. . ~ 

S. Europa Yearbook 1980 (CO-7), pp. 263-265. This source 
also contains a chronology of OPEC activities. OPEC's objec- 
twwes are clearly stated im the Solemn Declaration of the Al- 
giers Conference of the Heads of State of OPEC Member 
Countries (1975), reprinted in Guy Erb and Valeriana Kallab, 
ed., Beyond Dependency The Developmg World Speaks Out (1975), 
pp. 229-236. OPEC's aid activities and us history are crompre- 
hensively trealed in Shalaim, op. at, pp. 133-170. 


SEE ALSO 
OAPEC,; Petrodollars; Foreign Aid. 


OPIC (OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION): An independent corporation, 
wholly owned by the U.S. Government, chartered 
to encourage U.S. private investment in develop- 
ing countries.’ By insuring U.S. investors against 
the political risks of expropriation or revolution 
or inconvertibility of local currencies, and by 
guaranteeing payment of principal and interest on 
loans to eligible private enterprises, OPIC tries to 
make investment in developing countries by U.S. 
business no less attractive than it is in developed 
countries.* The corporation also offers invest- 
ment counseling and helps to locate investment 
opportunities.* 
NOTES 


1. OPIC was established under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1969 (83 Stat. 805). Before OPIC was created, us functions 
were performed by the Agency for International 

(AID). See the US. Government Manual, 1979-1980, pp. 633- 
634 and Taylor's Encyclopedia of Government Offical, July 1978, 
pp. 8-9 

2. See the annual Administrative Survey issues of Law and 
Poly i Iniernahonal Busnes (CE-6) for regular updates on 
OPIC's activities (most recently, 1979, No. 1, pp. 321-355). 

3. thd 


SEE ALSO 
Export-Import Bank, Multsrnational Corporations 
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ORDERED LIBERALISM see ORGANIZED FREE 


TRADE 


ORDERLY MARKETING AGREEMENT (OMA): 


A formal wade agreement between the United 
States and a foreign country in which the latter 
voluntarily agrees to limit for a specified period of 
time its exports to the United Siates of a particu- 
lar industrial commodity.’ This form of import 
relief, as provided for in the Trade Act of 1974,* 
is an alternative to the imposition of quotas or 
higher tariffs by the United States as a method of 
protecting domestic industry, and is preferred by 
the exporting country in that it is assured at least 
some share of the U.S. market.* An example of an 
OMA is the agreement between the United States 
and Japan regulating the trade in color television 


such See 

Role,” Washington Post, Sept. 18, 1977, p. Fl 

2. 88 Stat. 2015, Sec. 208 

3. Business Werk, op. at. 

4. TIAS 8626. President Carter's statement upon the signing 


of this agreement is available in Prendehal Documents, Vol. 15, 
No. 21, p. 760. 

5. Business Week, op. at. An article by Nathaniel Samuels (New 
York Times, Oct. 2, 1977, p. C3) entitled “Time for a Tactical 


VRA im his statement before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization of the Committee on Banking of the House of 
Representatives on July 20, 1977. 

SEE ALSO 


Voluntary Restraint Agreement; Voluntary Export Restraints; 
Orgamzed Free Trade; GATT. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERA- 


TION AND DEVELOPMENT see OECD 


ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY (OAU): 


An association of all the independent states of 
Africa’ (with the exception of South Africa) whose 
purpose is to promote unity and solidarity among 








African nations.* Although earlier attempts at Af- 
ncan unity had ended in factionalism, a meeting 
held in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia in 1963 successful- 
ly led to the signing cf the OAU Charter on May 
26, 1963.* With a Secretariat headquartered in 
Addis Ababa, the OAU holds annual meetings for 
heads of state at various locations in Africa.* The 
OAU serves as a sounding board for African opin- 
ion on colonialism, racial discrimination, and eco- 
nomic issues; it traditionally avoids interference in 
the internal affairs of its members.*® 


NOTES 


1. In 1980, there were 50 members; a list appears mm New A/- 
nean Yearbook: 1978. p. 67, and in Europa (CO-7) 1980, p. 247. 
2. The activities of the OAU are followed in most major ref- 
erence books on Africa, especially New Afncan Yearbook, op. at 
and the annual series Afnca Contemporary Record (CO-1). The 
former book, on p. 60, contains a chart on the origins of sev- 
eral African organizations, including the OAU. 

3. New Afncan Yearbook, op. at. According to Afncan Contempo- 
rary Record (CO-1) 1976-77, p. A57, factionalism persists in 
the OAU: between moderates and militants, and between 
Arab-Africans and Sub-Saharan Africans. 

4. The day-to-day workings of the OAU are discussed in 
“How the OAU Works,” Wat Afnea, Oct. 10, 1977, pp. 2065- 
2067. 

5. Poltwal Handbook of the World (CO-11) 1977, pp. 524-525. 


SEE ALSO 


From Line States; Turnhalle Conference. 


ORGANIZATION OF ARAB PETROLEUM EX- 
PORTING COUNTRIES see OAPEC 


ORGANIZATION OF PETROLEUM EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES see OPEC 


ORGANIZED FREE TRADE: A term used by the 
French to refer to trade protection devices.’ This 
term, also rendered as “organized liberty of ex- 
change,” “ordered liberalism,” and “organized 
liberalism,” is attributed to French President Gis- 
card d'Estaing and his Prime Minister Raymond 
Barre.” 


NOTES 


1. Address by Raymond Barre, French Prime Minister, to the 
National Press Club in Washington, Sept. 16, 1977. The 
French phrase is “liberté organis¢e des échanges” (17 Monde, 
Sept. 19, 1977, p. 1). The term is prominently used by Assist- 
amt Secretary of Commerce Frank A. Weil in “Slightly Protec- 
tiomst, an Awkward Stance,” New York Times, Jan. 1, 1978. 

2. “Free Trade im Jeopardy.” Time, Oct. 17, 1977, p. 50. 
Also, “Protectionism: The Game Everyone Wants To Play,” 
Far Eastern Economu Review, Nov. 11, 1977, pp. 46-47. 


SEE ALSO 


Orderly Marketing Agreement, Voluntary Restramt Agree- 
mem, Voluntary Export Restramts. 


ORGANIZED LIBERALISM se ORGANIZED 


FREE TRADE 


ORGANIZED LIBERTY OF EXCHANGE see OR- 


GANIZED FREE TRADE 


OSTPOLITIK: Refers to the Federal Republic of 


Germany's policy of reconciliation with its Eastern 
leadership of Chancellor Willy Brandt in 1969.' 
Brandt received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1971 for 
his Ostpolitik which he also called the “ 

Peace Order’;? the policy softened the 1955 
Hallstein Doctrine, which denied West German 
recognition to all countries that recognized East 
Germany and to all Communist countries except 
the Soviet Union.* Brandt's Ostpolitik, or “East- 
ern policy,” was formalized by a series of major 
international agreements: a nonaggression treaty 
between Bonn and Moscow signed on August 12, 
1970; * a Bonn-Warsaw pact signed on November 
20, 1970;* the Four Power Treaty on Berlin, 
known as the Berlin Agreements, concluded on 
June 3, 1972;* a Basic Treaty signed by the two 
Germanys on December 21, 1972 and ratified in 
June 1973;7 and a Bonn-Prague treaty signed De- 
cember 11, 1973.° 


NOTES 


1. Earher West German attempts at direct economic and dip- 
lomatic ties with the east, principally by Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard in the mid-1960s, were cut short by the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia and the subsequent Brezhnev Doctrine. 
During the “Grand Coalition” between Willy Brandt's Social 
Democrats and Kurt Kiesinger’s Christian Democrats from 
1966 to 1969, these efforts were revived. See Keesing’s Re- 
search Report, Germany and Eastern Europe Since 1945 (1973) 
and Louis Mensonides “European Realpoliuk I: Bonn's Ost- 
politik” in The Future of Inier-Bloc Relations im Europe (1974) for a 
discussion of Ostpolitik in the context of post-war Europe and 
for details on Ostpolitik as a West German domestic political 
issue 

2. Walker Laqueur, 4 Continent Astray (1979), p. 188. 

3. Keesing’s, op at, p. 129. The Hallstem Doctrine was named 
for Dr. Walter Hallstem, State Secretary im the Federal For- 
eign Ministry under Konrad Adenauer. To Brandt, a secure 
and peaceful Europe took precedence over German reunifica- 
tion (Prescou Wurluzer, “West Germa + Ostpolitik: A Pres- 
emt and Future Outlook,” Atlant Commu.aty Quarterly, Vol. 14, 
1976, pp. 496-498) 

4. Discussed in Aeeung’s op at, p. 119 ff A text may be 
found in the Annual Register (CO-3) 1970, p. 496 
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8 A text appears in the Annual Register (CO-3) 1973, pp. 
522-523. 


SEE ALSO 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, Sonnen- 
feidt Doctrine, Finlandization. 


THE OUTER SEVEN see EFTA 


OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORA- 
TION see OPIC 


PAPER GOLD see SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS 
PARIS CLUB see GROUP OF 10 
PARIS UNION see WIPO 


PATENT COOPERATION 
WIPO 


TREATY (PCT) see 


PATRIOTIC FRONT see FRONT LINE STATES 


PCT (PATENT COOPERATION TREATY) see 


WIPO 


PDs (PRESIDENTAL DIRECTIVES) se THE 
FORTY COMMITTEE 


PD 59 see MAD 


PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS PROGRAM see 
SECURITY ASSISTANCE 


PEACEFUL NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS TREATY see 
PNET 


THE PEARSON COMMISSION: Refers to the 
Commission on International Development, cre- 
ated in 1968 by World Bank President Robert S. 
McNamara, that studied the history of internation- 
al cooperation for development assistance and 
made recommendations for a global strategy for 
development assistance in the 1970s." The Com- 
mission, headed by Lester B. Pearson of Canada, 
published its findings in a report entitled Partners 
in Development.* The report recommended that the 
percentage of GNP of donor countries devoted to 
aid be increased to 0.7%, that 10% to 20% of of- 
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PERMANENT INTERSTATE COMMITTEE FOR 
DROUGHT CONTROL IN THE SAHEL see 


revenues? that OPEC countries are unable to 


1. 6000 Words: A Supplement to Webster's Third New International 
ee 
to Howard Bilauvelt, “Petrodollar Power,” Vital 
Spec, Vol 41 (1975), p. 347, these totaled over $100 billion 
in 1976, of which about $50 billion was excess. Before 1973, 
GunD cram ob cremate weeded cals Gan 05 Vien 
nually. In 1980, it is estimated that the OPEC surplus will be 
between $120 and $180 billion, or twice as much as the 1974 
of Commerce, June 5, 1980, p. 4, and “A New Recycling Crisis 
for Petrodollars,” Business Week, June 23, 1980, pp. 120-121). 
5. The IMF's Oil Facility (which was primarily used by devel- 
oped countries) and its subsequent Trust Fund (intended spe- 
cifically for developing countries) were funded by petrodol- 
lars to assist oil-amporting countnes with balance-of-payments 
problems. (Tom Cutler, “ ing Petrodoliars to the Third 
World,” World Affairs, Vol. 139, No. 3, p. 189.) Petrodollars 
also are recycled by increasing exports of both civilian and 
military goods to OPEC countries; by OPEC direct investment 
in foreign countries; by grants, gifts, and loans directly from 
oil exporters to oil importers; and by the commercial banking 
system. (“Broad Deployment of Petrodollars,” Petroleum Econo- 
must, May 1977, p. 168, and Otmar Emminger, “International 
Financial Markets and the Recycling of Petro-dollars,” The 
World Today, Vol. 31 (1975), pp. 95-103.) 











SEE ALSO 


OPEC. 


PHYSICAL QUALITY OF LIFE INDEX (PQLI): A 
measure of the level of national economic prog- 
ress devised by the Overseas Development Coun- 
cil to replace gross national product as the main 
indicator of economic well-being.’ The PQLI is a 
composite of three indicators: life expectancy, 
infant mortality, and literacy. These factors were 
selected because they reflect the effects of 
income, health, education, and the sharing of na- 
tional wealth at all levels of society. A measure 
of the rate of progress that a country is making 
toward closing the gap between its current PQLI 
(or any component thereof) and the best project- 
ed performance in the year 2000 is called the Dis- 
parity Reduction Rate (DRR).* 


NOTES 


1. Agenda 1979 (CE-9), pp. 129-144. Also, Morris David 
Morris, Measuring the Condihon of the World's Poor (1979). The 
need for a new measure had been suggested by both the 
Second Development Decade and the RIO Project; the New 
Directions of the 1973 U.S. Foreign Assistance Act mandated 
that a new measure be devised. 

2. Ind 

3. Jind The Overseas Development Council defines a “devel- 
oped country” as having a PQLI of at least 90 and a per capita 
imcome of more than $2,000. The PQLI is viewed skeptically 
in David Larson and Walton Wilford’s article, “The Physical 
Quality of Life Index: A Useful Social Indicator?” World Devel- 
opment, Vol. 7, 1979, pp. 581-584. 

4. Agenda 1979, op. at and World Development Lrtier, Vol. |, 
No. 4, Dec. 18, 1978. The Overseas Development Council has 
prepared a chart showing the PQLI and the DRR for the 
United States, State by State (see Hobart Rowen, “Charting 
Nation's State of Well-Being,” Washington Post, Dec. 31, 1978. 
pp. D1-D2). 


SEE ALSO 


Developed Countries, Developing Countries. 


PL-480 see FOOD FOR PEACE 


PNET (PEACEFUL NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 
TREATY): A treaty signed by the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union on May 28, 1976 as a companion to 
the Threshold Test Ban Treaty (TTBT) of July 
1974." The treaty regulates explosions carried out 
by both countries in locations other than their nu- 
clear weapons test sites; these explosions are, 
therefore, considered to be for peaceful pur- 
poses.* Both the TTB and the PNE treaties are 
under consideration by the U.S. Senate.* 


NOTES 


1. The text of the treaty and ms protocol appear im the S/PRI 
Yearbook 1977 (CE-10), pp. 381-397. According to S/PRI, the 
PNE Treaty closes a loophole in the TTB Treaty, since peace- 
ful underground nuclear explosions cannot be distinguished 
from tests serving military purposes (pp. 353-359). 

2. Ind 

$. Statements submitted by the State Department and ACDA 
to the Senate Commutiee on Foreign Relauons supporung the 
ratification of both weaties appear im DOS Bulletin (CE-2). 
Sept. 5, 1977, pp. 310-314. The PNET and the TTBT were 
submuted by the President as Executive N to the 94th Con- 


Nuclear Nonproliferation; TTBT. 


THE POOR MAN'S CLUB see UNCTAD 
PQLI see PHYSICAL QUALITY OF LIFE INDEX 
THE PREBISCH REPORT: Refers to the contro- 


versial 125-page report written by Raul Prebisch, 
Secretary-General of UNCTAD, entitled “To- 
wards a New Trade Policy for Development,” 
published in early 1964.' The report was consid- 
ered an attack on orthodox trade policy at the 
time;* it became the basic policy document of the 
Group of 77 at UNCTAD L® According to Pre- 
bisch’s analysis, the economies of the 

countries can develop properly only if exports 
can be increased and this can happen only if in- 
ternational measures are taken in the areas of in- 
ternational commodity agreements, compensa- 
tory finance, tariff preferences, and the institu- 
tionalization of UNCTAD.* 


NOTES 


1. The full text of the report may be found im Proceedings of 
the UN. Conference on Trade and Development, Vol. 11 (1965), pp. 
5-4, or as a separately published monograph (shelved im the 
DOS Library at: JX1977 E/conf. 46/3). 

2. The report is analyzed in J. H. Richards, /niernahonal Eco- 
nome Institutions (1970), pp. 186-190, and in A. S. Friedeberg, 
The Umted Natons Conference on Trade and Development of 1964 
(1970), pp. 70-84 

3. Richards, op at, p. 186. Prebisch’s ideas have continued 
to dominate developing countnes’ demands at subsequent 
UNCTAD mectings. 

4. Kenneth W. Dam, The GATT Law and Internatonal Orgam- 
sahon (1970), pp. 378-379 


SEE ALSO 


UNCTAD; Group of 77 
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PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTIVES (PDs) se THE 
FORTY COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW MEMORANDUMS 


(PRMs) se THE FORTY COMMITTEE 


PRMs (PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW MEMORAN- 
DUMS) s* THE FORTY COMMITTEE 


THE PUGWASH CONFERENCES: Refers to a 
series of meetings of “men of science of the most 
divergent oy opimons—Communist, anti- 
Communist, and neutral—in a friendly atmos- 
phere in which it was hoped thai a scientific spirit 
would enable them to find a greater measure of 
agreement than the politicians have found possi- 
ble." The first such conference was held in 1957 
in Pugwash, Nova Scotia, on the imvitation of 
Cyrus Eaton; subsequent meetings, although held 
elsewhere around the world, have retained the 
name of the first location.* Pugwash Conferences 
are closed to the press and the public.* The con- 
ferences have served as a forum for informal ex- 
changes of views between East and West which at 
times have influenced the decisions of govern- 


ments.* 
NOTES 
|. From a maniiesto wsued by Bertrand Russell and other 


cmment scentests m 1955, as quoted m Maureen Berman and 


joseph Johnson, eds., U'noffinal Diplomats (1977), p. 37. 
2. Ind and joseph Rotblat, Saentists m the Quest for Peace: A 


History of the Pugwash Conferences (1972), p. 9. 
3. Berman, op at, p. 38, and Rotblat, op at, p. xvii. 
4. Berman, pp. 38-39. 


RACE TRACK SCHEME see MX 
RECYCLING ser PETRODOLLARS 
REFERENCE PRICE see TRIGGER PRICE 
REGIME see UNCLOS 

REGULATION Q see EURODOLLARS 


REJECTION FRONT: Refers to a coalition formed 
in mid-1974 by four commando groups that broke 
away from the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO)." These groups rejected participation in 
Geneva talks, recognition of Israel or any negoti- 
ated settlement with Israel, the establishment of a 
Palestinian state on the West Bank, and U.N. Res- 
elution 242.? When it was formed, the Rejection 
Front was supported by Iraq and Libya; the main 
body of the PLO was backed by Syria, Algeria, 
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and the other Arab state ~ In late 1977,* the 
term came into usage ‘o refer to those countnes 
that “rejected™ Anwar Sadat’s November 1977 
overtures to Israel; membership in the current 
Rejection Front is said to include Iraq, Algeria, 
Libya, Syria, and Yemen, as well as a somewhat 
unified PLO.* 


NOTES 


1. The four groups are: the Popular From for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP), the Popular From for the Liberation of 
From (ALF), and the Popular Struggle Front (PSF). The 1974 
and 1975 volumes of Arab Report and Record trace the develop- 
ment and consequences of this PLO split. 


4. In carly 1977, the term was still being used m the Leba- 
non civil war to refer to the splintered PLO. (Facts on File 1977 
(CE-3), p. 166.) 

5. The new use of the term occurs frequently in December 
1977 issues of Time, Newswerk, and the Washington Post, Dec. 5, 
1977 (“Iraq walks out of conference at Tripoli”). The term 
“hard line™ states is often used as a synonym for the Rejection 
Front. 


SEE ALSO 


Resolution 242; Confrontation States. 
RESOLUTION 338 see RESOLUTION 242 


RESOLUTION 242: A resolution of the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council adopted on November 22, 1967.' It 
has been called * ‘the United Nations blueprint for 
a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict.” * Its 
major provisions advocate Israeli withdrawal from 
occupied territories, acknowledgment of the sov- 
ereignty of every state in the area and an end to 

, and settlement of the refugee prob- 
lem.* Resolution 338, passed by the Security 
Council in October 22, 1973, called for a cease- 
fire in the 1973 October War and reaffirmed Res- 
olution 242.4 


NOTES 


1. The text of the resolution is available in Middle East Inter- 
nahonal, Nov. 1977, pp. 17-18, along with other U.N. resolu- 
tions concerning the Palestine question from 1947 to 1977. A 
text may also be found im The Arab-lsrach Conflict—Volume 111: 
Documents (1974), pp. 1034-1035, as well as excerpts from the 
Securny Council debate on the resolution (pp. 1008-1033). 
2. Glenn Perry, “Security Council Resolution 242: The With- 
drawal Clause,” Middle East Journal, No. 4 (1977), p. 415. 

3. The principal Palestinian objection to this resolution is 
that # fails to refer to the Palestinians specifically, referring in- 
stead to “the refugee problem.” (Sir Harold Beeley, “The 
Case for 242," Middle East Iniernahonal, Dec. 1977, pp. 10-11.) 





4. The text of thes resolution is available m Middl Eawt Jnir- 
nahonal, op al, p. 18, and m the Arab-Israch Confhct, @ al. p 
1138. 


SEE ALSO 


Reyecuon From; Confrontation States. 


RETROACTIVE TERMS ADJUSTMENT se DEBT 
RELIEF 


REVISED SINGLE NEGOTIATING TEXT (RSNT) 
see UNCLOS 


THE RICH MAN'S CLUB se OECD 


THE RIO PROJECT: A project sponsored by the 
Club of Rome and directed by Jan Tinbergen, the 
Dutch Nobel Prize winner in economics, to dis- 
cuss “Reshaping the International Order” (RIO).' 
Twenty-one specialists from the First and Third 
Worlds analyzed the economic, social, technologi- 
cal, and political aspects of a more equable rela- 
tionship between the rich and the poor countnes 
of the world; they sent drafts of their conclusions 
to other experts and institutions, and after incor- 
porating their comments issued a final report of 
specific recommendations.* The report suggested 
that a treaty based on the Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States and similar io the 
Treaty of Rome be drafted and submitted to the 
United Nations to insure the new order.* 


NOTES 


1. Jan Tinbergen, R/O. Reshaping the Iniernahonal Order—A 
Report to the Club of Rome (1976). In the preface, Tinbergen ex- 
plains that at the 1974 Salzburg meeting of the Club of Rome, 
Mexican President Echeverria strongly advocated the U.N.'s 
resolutions on the New International Economic Order and 
the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, which 
convinced Aureho Peccei to undertake the project. 

2. Markus Timmier, “Reshaping the International Order,” 
Aussenpohtsh, Jan. 1977, pp. 89-104. 

3. JIhd A commentary comparing the RIO report t the Club 
of Rome's carher “limits to growth” advocacy may be found 
in the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 19, 1976, p. 10. 


SEE ALSO 


Club of Rome. Limits to Growth, New International Economic 
Order, Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States. 


RSNT (REVISED SINGLE NEGOTIATING TEXT) 
see UNCLOS 


SALT (STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 
TALKS): Refers to extensive negotiating sessions 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 


“to promote balanced, adequately verifiable limi- 
tations on strategic nuclear weapons . {that 
will] crease our security by maintaining the stra- 
tegic balance . . . at a lower, safer, and less ex- 
pensive level.”"* SALT I opened in Helsinki in 
November 1969;* following 2% years of negotia- 
uons, the two parties signed the ABM Treaty and 
an Interrm Agreement, the latter of which froze 
offensive weapons. at existing levels for 5 years.* 
SALT Il negotiations began in Geneva in Novem- 
ber 1972, attempting to achieve a comprehensive 
agreement on limiting strategic weapons Ww re- 
place the Interim Agreement.* In Vladivostok in 
1974, President Ford and Secretary Brezhnev 
agreed on guidelines for a SALT II agreemem 
which set ceilings of 2,400 strategic delivery vehi- 
cles for each side.* In Geneva in May 1977, Sec- 
retary Vance and Foreign Minister 

agreed upon a three-tier framework for SALT II;* 
the third element of this framework consists of 
guidelines for SALT Ill, scheduled to begin as 
soon as SALT II agreements are concluded.’ A 
SALT Il Treaty was signed in Vienna by Presi- 
dem Carter and President Brezhnev on June 18, 
1979;* U.S. Senate ratification of the treaty was 


indefinitely postponed on January 3, 1980 after 
the December 27, 1979 Soviet invasion of Af- 


ghanistan.* 
NOTES 


1. ACDA Annual Report 1977, » 5. Chronologies of SALT 
appear in The Wilbon Quariely, Autumn 1977, p. 83, in DOS 
Bulletin . 1978, p. 3; and CQ Almanac 1979, pp. 430-436. 
Whereas theater nuclear weapons are of medium range for use 
against targets beyond the immediate battlefield, and tactical 
nuclear weapons are of short range for battlefield support, 
strategic nuclear weapons are of long range with targets m the 
enemy s homeland 

2. The Johnson-Kosygin Glassboro (N.J.) Summu Conference 
in 1967 produced Soviet agreement to begin SALT talks, at 
the signing of the Nonproliferation Treaty im July 1968, agree- 
ment on the timing of the talks was imminent. However, the 
Sowvet invasion of Czechoslovakia postponed further progress 
until the Soviet Union approached the new President, Nixon, 
in Jan. 1969 with new proposals. The talks alternated between 
Helsinki and Vienna, until SALT Il, when Geneva was selected 
as a permanent neutral location. (Aru Control and Duarmament 
Agreements (1977), pp. 124-125.) 

5. tind The texts of the treaty and the agreement appear on 
pp. 130-147. The Interim Agreement expired in Oct. 1977. In 
1974, a protocol was added to the treaty, limiting cach party 
to only one ABM deployment area; the Soviet ABM defends 
Moscow whereas the U.S. ICBM system is deployed at Grand 
Forks, N.D. (UN Disarmament Yearbook (1977), p. 150). The text 
of the protocol appears in Arm Control and Duarmamet Agree- 
ments (1977), pp. 148-150. 

4. ACDA Annual Report 1977, p. 6. 





5. UN Desermoment Veorbook (1977), pp. 152-1535. The texts of 
the Viednwostok accords may be found m DOS Bullen (CE-2). 
Mec. 23, 1974, pp. 879-881 

« See three-tier agreement m ths dxvonary for details and 
drecusmon. The “SALT araheecta.” ot sumetical lene, sct by 
the May agreement appears m ACD Annual Repet 1977. p. 9 
The “SALT araheeta™ for the weaty sgeed m june 1979 
appears on the New Yort Tomar, Junc 19, 1979. p. A7. See “Pol- 
wes of Strzacgu Arms Negousvoms. Editenal Research Reports, 
May 13, 1977. for details of the “comprehenewe proposal” of- 
fered by the US. m Mar. 1977, whach the Sowet Umon re- 
pooed 

7. in DOS Baulitm (CE-2), Apr. 1978. SALT acgousor Paul 
Warnke stated that “we have to recogmwe that SALT has 
become an ongomg process ~ 

& The tout of the weaty (wah Agreed Statements and 
Common Understandings) appears m the DOS Bulirten (CE-2). 
July 1979. pp. 23-47. A glossary of SALT terms appears on 
pp 61-64 

9. Because of the mwawon, Prewdem Carter on January 5. 
1980, asked the Senate to delay as floor debate on SALT I 
(OQ Almanac, op ct) 


SEE ALSO 


Nuclear Nonprolicravon, MAD, Detentc. Lankage, Grav Area 
Weapons, Jackson Amendmem, T mad 


SALT ARITHMETIC sr SALT 


SANTIAGO DECLARATION wr THIRD WORLD 
FORUM 


SCC (SPECIAL COORDINATION COMMITTEE) 
we THE FORTY COMMITTEE 


SDRs se SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS 
SEABED COMMITTEE ser UNCLOS 


SECOND DEVELOPMENT DECADE we DEVEL- 
OPMENT DECADES 


SECOND WINDOW se COMMON FUND 


SECOND WORLD: Refers to the Socialist countries 
of Eastern Europe plus the U.S.S.R. with centrally 
planned economies.’ In UNCTAD, the Second 
World functions as the D Group. The Second 
World does not play a major role in the North- 
South dialogue.’ 


NOTES 


1. Lists of countnes assigned to various “worlds” may be 
found im: Time, Dec. 22, 1975, pp. 36-37; \ewswert, Sept. 15. 
1975, p. 38; Parameies, No. 2 (1977), p. 56. and m Barbara 
Ward, “First, Second, Third, and Fourth Worlds,” Froncmw 
May 18, 1974, pp. 65-73 

2. Paremcion, op at, p. 57 
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SEE ALSO 


Fas World, Thad World, Fourth World, D Group. 


SECURITY ASSISTANCE: Refers to the programs 


of various agencaes m the U.S. Government relat- 
ing to international defense cooperation.’ US. se- 
curity assistance (sometimes called military assist- 
ance) has five components: the Miltary Assistance 
Program (MAP) in which defense articles and de- 
fense services are provided to cligible foreign 
governments on a grant basis;* International Mili- 
tary Education and Training (IMET) which pro- 
vides grant military training in the United States 
and US. territories to foreign military and cvilian 
personnel;* Foreign Military Sales (FMS) which 
provides credits and loan repayment guarantees 
to enable chgible foreign governments to pur- 
chase defense articles and defense services;* Secu- 
rity Supporting Assistance (SSA) which promotes 
economic and political stability in areas where the 
United States has special foreign policy security 
imterests;*® and the Peacekeeping Operations Pro- 
gram which funds the Sinai Support Mission and 
the U.S. contribution to the U.N. forces in 
Cyprus.* 


1. Although the State Department admunisters the security 
assistance programs of the Unsned States, other agencies, such 
as ACDA, the Defense Departmen, Treasury, the CIA, the 
Office of Management and Budget, and AID, play major roles 
m the decisionmaking process. See Paul Y. Hammond, ¢ al, 
“Comroting US. Arms Transfers: The Emerging System.” 
Orta, 1979, No. 2, pp. 317-352. 

2. Lacy Wilson Benson, “Securty Assistance: FY 1980." DOS 
Buliron (CE-2), Apr. 1979, pp. 42-47 

3. Sind 

4. Ind 

5. tied The SSA funds are administered by AID, projects fi- 
nanced with ths money are specifically directed at meeting 
basic human needs. See also (5 Government Manual 1979-80. 
p. 426, for AID responsibilities im this area, as distinct from 
ecomome assistance (or foreign aid) 

6 Matthew Nemetz, “Security Assistance Programs,” DOS 
Bulictn (CE-2), June 1980, pp. 58-62 


SEE ALSO 


Conventional Arms Transfer, Foreygn Aid 


SECURITY SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE (SSA) ser 


SECURITY ASSISTANCE 


THE SEVEN wo EFTA 
SEVENTH SPECIAL SESSION: Originally planned 


as the second biennial review of the International 








Development Strategy adopted in 1970 for the 
Second Development Decade, the Seventh Spe- 
cial Session of the U.N. General Assembly was 
held September 1-16, 1975, immediately prior to 
the 30th regular session.’ The specific proposals 
contained m the resolutions for a new interna- 
tional economic order passed at the Sixth Spe- 
cial Session in 1974 became a large part of the 
expanded agenda for the Seventh Special Ses- 
sion.* The positions of the developed countries 
were considerably more conciliatory toward the 
demands of the developing countries* than they 
had been in 1974; the compromise final resolu- 
tion containing proposals from both mch and 
poor countries for international economic reform 
was a “true consensus document.” * 


NOTES 


1. US Parnapehon m the UN (CE-8) (1975), pp. 102-105 

2. The negotiations and positions of all participants may be 
found im: Edwin Feuiner, Congres: and the New International Eco- 
noma Order (1975), pp. 9-15; Keeung’s (CE-5) 1975, pp. 27389- 
27395; and jyoti Singh, 4 New Iniernahonal Economu Orde 
Toward a Faw Redutribution of the Worlds Resourers (1977), pp 
19-41. 

5. The text of Secretary of State Kissinger's speech to the 
Seventh Special Session, delivered by U.N. Ambassador Dame! 
Patrick Moynihan, may be found im DOS duliran (CE-2), Sep 
22, 1975. pp. 425-441. 

4. Feulner, op at, p. 15. The text of this document (Resolu- 
tion 3362—S-VIl) may be found im Arrungs. op at. pp 
27391-27395. 


SEE ALSO 
Sixth Special Session, New International Econom Order. 


Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States; United Na- 
tons, 


SHELL GAME see MX 


SHUTTLE DIPLOMACY: Refers to efforts by the 


U.S. in 1974-75 to mediate troop disengagements 
after the 1973 October War between the Arabs 
and the Israclis.' At a time when face-to-face ne- 
gotiations between the two sides were politically 
impossible, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
personally shuttled*® back and forth between Jeru- 
salem and Cairo (and later Damascus and 
Amman) acting as a message carner between the 
two parties as well as interpreting one side to the 
other.* 


SINGLE 


NOTES 


1. The term was used wedely mm the press: cg. “Back to 
Shuttle Diplomacy.” Time, Mar. 4, 1974. p. 25 and “Aboard 
Dr. Henry's Shuttle.” Time, May 15, 1974. p. 40 

2. Webster's Thed Jntrrncthonal Dichonar dctines “to shuttle™ 
as “to move of wavel around or back and forth irequently.~ 
S. In a Feb. 25, 1974 press conference, Under Secretary of 
State Joseph Saco so characterwed the Kesemger role (DOS 
Bulictn (CE-2), Apr. 1, 1974, p. 335) 


SEE ALSO 


Step-by-step Diplomacy 


NEGOTIATING TEXT 
UNCLOS 


(SNT) se 


THE SIX se THE COMMON MARKET 
SIXTH SPECIAL SESSION: Refers to the first spe- 


cial session of the U.N. General Assembly called 
at the initiative of the Third World countries.’ 
The agenda for the session, which was held from 
April 9 to May 2, 1974, was originally to be limu- 
ed to discussions on trade in raw materials, with 
special focus on the sharp mse in the price of 
crude oil in 1973 and 1974; a was expanded to 
include a broad range of economic topics of con- 
cern to the developing countries.* Resolutions 
calling for a new international economic order 
were adopted, as were proposals for special assist- 
ance for those Third World countries most seri- 
ously affected by the oil price rise.* 


NOTES 


1. Jvot Singh, 4 New International Economu Order Toward a 
Faw Redwtrbuton of the World's Resources (1977), p. 8. The pro- 
posal for 4 special session was made on Jan. 30, 1974 by Alge- 
nan President Boumedienne 

2. US Parhepahon m the UN (CE-8) (1974), p. 144. Secretary 
of State Kissinger's address to the special session may be 
found im DOS Bulletin (CE-2), May 6, 1974, pp. 477-483 


3. US Parhepahon m the UN, op at. pp. 144-152 
SEF ALSO 
New International Economa Order, Most Serrously Affected, 


Seventh Special Session; Charter of Econom Rights and 
Duties of States, Unned Nations 


SMITHSONIAN AGREEMENT: <A_ monctary 


agreement reached in Washington, D.C. on De- 
cember 18, 1971 by the Group of Ten leading in- 
dustrial countries.’ Following the U.S. suspension 
of the convertibility of the dollar into gold on 
August 15, 1971, world currencies were allowed 
to float; the Smithsonian Agreement formally de- 
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valued the dollar in terms of foreign currencaes by 
increasing the price of gold from $35 to $38 per 
ounce, and it also allowed wider fluctuation mar- 
gins above and below the new currency paritics.* 
In return for the exchange rate settlement, the 
United States agreed to drop the 10% mumport sur- 
charges and other trade restrictions that had been 
imposed in August.* 
NOTES 


1. The Yearbook of World Affam: (1972), pp. 203-217. has a 
comprehensive discusmon of the mectngs which were held a 
the Smuthsoman Insttuvvon 

2. Keeung’s (CE-5) (1971). p. 987. The old and new (as of 
1971) exchange rates of foreign currencies m terms of the 
dollar are also given m thes source 

3. Vearbeok of World Affams, op at. p. 205. The failure of the 
Smuhsoman Agreement to hah worldwide mflanon 1s dis- 
cussed m Arthur Karasz, “Criss and Reform m the World 
Economy,” Rewew of Pohnes, Apr. 1977, pp. 136-137 


SEE ALSO 


International Monctary Fund, Group of Ten; Bretton Woods 
System 


THE SNAKE: Refers to the joimt float of European 
Economic Community (EEC) currencies agreed to 
in April 1972 by the original six members of the 
EEC, and in May 1972 by Great Britain, Ireland, 
Denmark, and Norway.’ The members agreed to 
limit fluctuations of their own currencies so that 
the margin between the strongest and weakest 
currencies would not be more than 4.5%: the 
name “snake” was attached to the scheme be- 
cause on a graph the narrow band of permitted 
fluctuation over time resembles a snake.* The 
snake operated within the wider IMF band estab- 
lished by the Smithsonian Agreement of 1971, 
which allowed fluctuations of 4.5% on either side 
of currency parities, or a total of 9%, giving rise 
to the metaphor “the snake in the tunnel.” * In 
1979, the snake was superseded by the European 
Monetary System, which has been referred to as 
the “supersnake,” the “fat snake,” and the 
“boa” 4 


NOTES 


1. Samuel Brttan, “EMS: A Compromise That Could Be 
Worse Than Exher Extreme.” World Econom, Jan. 1979, p. 3 
Creat Bruam left the snake 6 weeks later, France withdrew and 
reyomned several tmes, ltaly never fully participated 

2. Ind Also, EEC Dwtonary (D-8), pp. 225-226 

5. Gunter Wench and Masaki Shuraton, “The Snake im the 
Tunnel.” Finance and Development, June 1973, pp. 9-15. Also, 
Safire (D-12). pp. 661-662 
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4. Busnes Werk, June 5, 1978. p. 60, Economet, Orr. 21, 1978. 
p. 14; Fer Eastere Econome Remew, July 286, 1978, p. 47. A youn 
float established between the fram ind 
the Dutch guilder was called the “worm.” kt lamed from 1971 
unul 1976 


SNAKE IN THE TUNNEL ser THE SNAKE 
SNT (SINGLE NEGOTIATING TEXT) s 


UNCLOS 


SOFT LOAN: Refers to the no-interest loans grant- 


ed to developing countries by the International 
Development Association.’ A “soft loan” carries 
no interest (although there is a small annual serv- 
ice charge), it is payable in 50 years, and it has an 
amortization rate of | percent repayable annually 
for the 10 years following an initial 10-year grace 


1. Law end Poley m International Busnes (CE-6), No. | (1977), 
p. 262. In order to qualify for a soft loan, a country must have 
an annual per capita income below $375. 

2. Plano and Greenberg (D-9), p. 201 and Worldmart—t' N 
(CO-15), p. 189. 


SEE ALSO 


Imernational Development Association. Foren Aid 


SOFT TECHNOLOGY se APPROPRIATE TECH- 


NOLOGY 


THE SONNENFELDT DOCTRINE: Refers to re- 


marks made by Helmut Sonnenfeldt, then Coun- 
selor for the Department of State, to U.S. Ambas- 
sadors in December 1975 in London concerning 
the relationship between the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe.’ Sonnenfeldt said that because 
an ‘“morganic, unnatural” Soviet-Eastern Europe- 
an relationship based on the sheer power of the 
U.S.S.R. is too unstable and might lead to World 
War Ill, the United States must support a policy 
that strives for “an evolution that makes the rela- 
uionship between the Eastern Europeans and the 
Soviet Union an organic one.” * The so-called 
“Sonnenfeldt Doctrine” * was widely presented in 
the American press as a “sell-out” of Eastern 
Europe to the Soviet Union and an acceptance by 








the United States of de facto Soviet domination in 
the area.* 


NOTES 


1. US. Congress. House Commuaice on International Reia- 
vons. Subcommutce on International Securty and Sacntfi 
Affaws U'muied Stes Netonal Security Poly Vu-o-1w Eastern 


Europe (The “Sounenfeldt Doctreme™) Hicarings, 94th Cong. 2nd 
Sess. Apr. 12, 1976 

2. “State Department Semmary of Remarks by Sonnenicid:.” 
New York Tran, April 6, 1976. An exact transcript of Sonnen- 
feidt's remarks has sewer been msued. 

5. Rowland Evan: and Robert Nowsk m “A Sowet-Eant 
Europe “Organic Union’. Wiashengton Post, Mar. 22. 1976, used 
the phrase first 

4. Many of these artctes are reprinted m the congresmonal 
document cned above 


SEE ALSO 
Finlancization, Ostpoltsb 
THE SOUTH s« DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE SITUATION 
WITH REGARD TO THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE DECLARATION ON DECOLONIZA- 
TION see COMMITTEE OF 24 


SPECIAL COORDINATING COMMITTEE (SCC) 
se THE FORTY COMMITTEE 


SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS (SDRs): Artificial 
imternational reserve units created by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in 1969 to supplement the 
limited supplies of gold and dollars which had 
assets.’ By 1979, $13.3 billion worth of SDRs, or 
about 5% of the world’s official reserves exclud- 
ing gold,* had been allocated by the IMF to its 
members according to a formula based on their 
IMF assessments, they have been used between 
members to settle balance-of-payments accounts, 
and as both a reserve asset and a reserve credit.’ 
In carly 1980, the Group of 30 announced its 
support for a “substitution account,” whereby 
central banks could exchange surplus dollars for 
SDR-denominated claims; proponents of this plan 
expect that n would enhance the role of the SDR, 
decrease reliance on the dollar, and stabilize the 
international value of the dollar.* Since 1974, the 
SDR, which originally was convertible to the US. 
dollar when the latter was still convertible to gold, 
has been pegged to a 16-currency “basket.” * 


NOTES 


1. Machael Todaro, Economx Developmrat m the Therd World 
(1977), p. 299 and Joan E. Spero, Thy Poine of Intr-uchonal 
Economx Relahow (1977). pp. 435 and GO. SDRs are often re- 
ferred to as “paper gold” 

2. IMF Suro, Suppicmacm, Sept. 1979. p. 15 

S$. Robern Dunn and Robert Ley. “Special Drawing Raghes: A 
Review of Reconstsunon. 1972-76. Fmencr end Developmrnt, 
Mar. 1977, p. 32. According to IMF Sure, Seq. 1, 1980. p 
271, seven imernational financial nsteunons have been av- 
thorized by the IMF to deal m SDRs. Because the IMF quotas 
of the developing countries are small. they have only been al- 
located 25% of the SDRs. Proposals to merease the allocanon 
of SDRs to developing countries by tying them to and are re- 
ferred to as “the link issue”; theer proposals are discussed m 
Graham Bord, “Less Developed Countnes and the Reform of 
the International Monetary System.” ODI Rrww, 1977. No. 1, 
pp. 68-91. and m Margaret de Vines, “The Evolution of the 
Imernational Monetary Fund and How kt Relates to the Devel- 
oping Countries,” J/niernahonal Development Reewew. No. 2, (1977), 
pp. 12-18. 

4. W. J. Fewerlem, “The Dollar and Special Drawing Rights.” 
Intereconomes, May-June 1979, pp. 111-115, “SDRs on Horse- 
back.” Journal of Commerce, Sept. 5, 1979. p. 4, “Enhanceng the 
Role of SDRs.” journal of Commerer, july 26, 1979. p. 4, and 
“Substtunon Account Plan for IMF Is Seen Ready Near Vear- 
end,” Wall Street Journal, Feb. 22, 1980. p. 7 

5. Arthur Karasz, “Crists and Reform m the World's Econo- 
my,” Reaew of Pohnes, Apr. 1970, p. 140. The conversion rate 
of the SDR to other currencies s computed daily by the IMF, 
and published semumonthly m the 1M/ Surory and daily m the 
Journal of Commerce, See the entry for Basket of Currencies m 
this dictionary for other types of currency baskets. Beginning 
m 1981, the SDR will be pegged to a 5-currency basket—the 
dollar, mart, franc, yen, and pound (Washington Post, Sept. 18, 
1980, p. D1). 


SEE ALSO 


Imernational Monetary Fund, Smahsoman Agreement. Basket 
of Currencies, Group of 30 


SPECIAL FUND se UNITED NATIONS DEVEL- 


OPMENT PROGRAM 


SPECIAL SESSION ON DISARMAMENT (SSOD): 


A special session of the U.N. General Assembly 
heid from May 23 to June 28, 1978 to discuss all 
aspects of arms control and disarmament.’ Repre- 
sentatives from all 149 U.N. members attended 
the session, making the SSO") “the largest, most 
representative gathering ever convened to consid- 
er the question of disarmament im all its as- 
pects.”* The initiative for the conference came 
from the 5th nonaligned summit conference held 
in Colombo in 1976." The nonaligned countries 
have attached great importance to the U.N. 
disarmament talks because 1) they feel that the 
SALT talks between the big powers have not pro- 
gressed rapidly enough; 2) they want more Third 
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World representation on the U.N.’s disarmament 
negotiating body, the Conference of the Commit- 
tee on Disarmament (CCD); 3) they dislike the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, which puts the burden of 
restraint on the non-nucicar rather than the nu- 
clear countries;* and 4) they want world defense 
spending reduced and redirected into aid to the 
Third World.* 


NOTES 


1. “U.N. Specaal Session on Disarmament.” G/ST (Apr. 
1978). The agenda for the conference ts outhned m this 
source. For previous U.N. activity in the field of disarmament, 
see Baw Facts About the Umted Nahons (1977), pp. 29-32. The 
final document of the SSOD appears in SIPRI Yearbook (CE- 
10) (1979), pp. 524-547, and m DOS Sulleun (CE-2), Aug. 
1978, pp. 48-57. The SSOD ts assessed in S/PRI Yearbook, op. 
at, pp. 490-523. 

2. Alessandro Corradim, “Unpned Navons Convenes Disarm- 
amem Conterence,” Bulletin of the Atom Saentists, Apr. 1978, p. 
14. the largest previous conference was the General Disarm- 
amemt Confergnee of the League of Nations im 1932. Nongov- 
ermmental organizations (NGOs) played a major role at the 
SSOD as well (Dusarmament, Vol. 1, No. 1, May 1978, pp. 49- 
). 

3. Ind, and Bas Facts About the Umted Nahons, p. W. See 
SIPRI Yearbook 1978 (CE-10), pp. 455-460, for details on the 
COD. 

4. Andre Onkelinx, “The Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly on Disarmament,” NATO Rearew, June 1978, pp. 23- 
24. The author states that the nonproliferation treaty issue was 
the determuung factor which led the nonaligned countries to 
msist on a UN. special session. 

5. Development assistance financed by disarmament savings 
ws olten referred to as the “disarmament-development link” 
(Lincoln Bloomfield and Harland Cleveland, “A Strategy for 
the United States,” Jnternational Secunty, No. 4 (1978), pp. 46- 
47). See also SIPRI Yearbook 1978 (CE-10), pp. 301-316. 


SEE ALSO 
United Nations; SALT; Nonaligned Countries. 
SPECIAL TRUST FUND see TRUST FUND 


SSA (SECURITY SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE) see 
SECURITY ASSISTANCE 


SSOD se SPECIAL SESSION ON DISARM- 
AMENT 


STABEX: Refers to the export _ stabilization 
scheme' created by the 1975 Lome Convention 
signed by the Common Marke: and the 46 ACP 
developing countries.2 The purpose of the 
scheme is to compensate any developing country 
when its export earnings in 18 specific commod- 
ities for | vear fall below the average earnings of 
the previous 5 years.* Funds for this scheme are 
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contributed by Common Market members to the 
European Development Fund created for that 
purpose.* Lome II, signed m October 1979, in- 
creased the number of commodities covered by 
Lomé I (which had grown to 34) to 44, and cre- 
ated a second commodity stabilization scheme 
covering just minerals, called MINEX.* 


NOTES 


1. A similar arrangement, the Compensatory Financing Facility 
(CFF), is operated by the IMF. (/ntereconomus, No. 1/2 (1978), 
pp. 29-34.) A comparison of STABEX and the CFF appears in 
IMF Survey, Sept. 1, 1980, pp. 270-271. 

2. A text of the Lomé Convention appears mm /niernahonal Legal 
Matenals (1975), p. 595. 

3. C. Kirkpatrick and F. Nixon, “The New International Eco- 
nomic Order: Trade Policy for Primary Commodiuies,” British 
Journal of International Studies, Oct. 1977, p. 245. The article 
also describes a similar facility available at the IMF. 

4. EEC Dutionary (D-8), pp. 229-2. 

14-15. See documentation for Lome Convention m this dic- 
tionary, especially Note 5. for citations to evaluations of 
STABEX and Lome |. 


SEE ALSO 


Lome Convention; Common Market, ACP Countries. 


STEP-BY-STEP DIPLOMACY: Refers to the 


Nixon-Ford Administration's efforts from 1973 to 
1975 to settle the Arab-Israeli conflict.’ The step- 
by-step approach, “originally an Israeli idea sup- 
ported by Egypt and subsequently embraced by 
Kissinger,” * was adopted after “every attempt to 
discuss a comprehensive solution failed.””* The 
administration felt that rather than try to deal 
with all areas of serious disagreement at once, ef- 
forts should be concentrated on negotiating 
smaller issues one at a time where some room for 
maneuver still existed.* Although step-by-step di- 
plomacy achieved success in negotiating troop 
disengagement agreements, its real value was 
seen to lie in the creation of a climate where “on 
each side a sense would grow that negotiations 
could produce benefits and that agreements 
would be kept—agreements that could become 
building blocks for a final peace.”’® 


NOTES 


1. A comprei..nsive treatment of the policy appears in 
Ronald D. McLaurin ef al, Forngn Policy Making in the Middle 
East (1977), pp. 18-20. The policy is said to have been dis- 
carded by the Carter Administration (Columhia Journal of World 
Business, Summer 1977, p. 48, and Amos Perlmutter, “Begin's 
Strategy and Dayan’s Tactics,” Formgn Affairs, Jan. 1978, p. 
358), although one observer calls Brzezinski's “concentric cir- 








cles” policy not unlike step-by-step (New Republic, Dec. 24-Dec. 
$1, 1977, p. 12). 

2. Perlmutter, op. at, p. 358. 

$. Kissinger’s speech before the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sept. 16, 1975 as quoted in McLaurin, op. at 

4. Td 

5. lind 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATIONS TALKS see 


SUBSTITUTION ACCOUNT see SPECIAL DRAW- 


ING RIGHTS and GROUP OF 30 


THE SULLIVAN PRINCIPLES: Xcfers to six fair 


employment principles drafted by Leon H. Sulli- 
van in March 1977' and subsequently signed on a 


pro? 


Nov. 30, 1979, p. CS. By July 1980, 138 U.S. corpora- 

had signed the Sullivan principles (Business Werk, July 7 
1980, p. 32). The 12 companies that signed the principles 
originally in 1977 were: General Motors, IBM, American Cyan- 
amid, Burroughs, Caltex, Ford, Cucorp, International Har 
vester, 3M Corporation, Mobil, Otis Elevator, and Union Car 
bide; together they account for more than half of the total 


ec ¢ 


S. corporate investment in South Africa. 
5. The text of the principles appears in Kahn, op. ai. Two ad- 
ditional principles have been added by Sullivan: one support- 
ing the formation of black labor unions, and another pledging 
support for changes in South Africa's migrant worker laws. 
South Africa's recent recognition of black labor unions has 
been, in part, attributed to Sullivan's efforts, according to 
. at, and Trescott, op. at 

op. at. The EEC Code, agreed to by the Council of 
Ministers of the nine member states in 1977, is discussed in 


it 


James Barber, “The EEC Code for South Africa: Capitalism as 
a Foreign Policy,” World Today, Mar. 1980, pp. 79-87. 


SEE ALSO 
eteiness —_ 


SUPERSNAKE se EUROPEAN MONETARY 
SYSTEM 


SUPPLEMENTARY FINANCING FACILITY see 
WITTEVEEN FACILITY 


SWAPO (SOUTH WEST AFRICA PEOPLE'S OR- 
GANIZATION) see FRONT LINE STATES and 
TURNHALLE CONFERENCE 


TCDC (TECHNICAL COOPERATION AMONG 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES): Refers both to a 
U.N.-sponsored conference held in Buenos Aires, 
August 30 to September 12, 1978, on furthering 
the national and collective self-reliance of the de- 
veloping countries, and to the concept itself.’ A 
plan of action was adopted by the conference to 
foster “South-South” (between developing coun- 
tries) networks of research and consultation to be 
financed by the UNDP and to help developing 
countries find solutions to their own development 
problems Gveugy the proper selection of alter- 
nate technologies.* 


NOTES 


1. “Technical Cooperation Conference Adopts Plan of 
Action, Self-Reliance Stressed,” UN Chromcle, Oct. 1978, pp 
43-46. 

2. Both the concept of TCDC and the conference on TCDC 
are discussed in depth in Erskine Childers...“ Technical Coop- 
eration Among Developing Countries: History and Prospects,” 
Journal of international Affairs, 1979, No. |, pp. 19-42. 


SEE ALSO 
UNCSTD; Technology Transfer; Appropriate Technology. 
TDF see TRANSBORDER DATA FLOWS 


TEAM A/TEAM B: Refers to the two groups which 
formulated the 1976 National Intelligence Esti- 
mate (NIE).' Team A consisted of the regular in- 
telligence officers from the CIA normally given 
the annual task of preparing the NIE.* Team B, a 
group of nongovernment specialists, was mandat- 
ed by President Ford's Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board to analyze independently the same raw 
data ayailable to Team A.* Team B was headed 
by Richard Pipes, and included Paul Nitze and re- 
tired Air Force General John W. Vogt.* Team B's 
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report concluded that Team A had “underestu- 
mated the Soviet threat” and it asserted that “the 
Russians were seeking overall military superiority 
and a war-fighting capability.”’* 

NOTES 


1. See Philip A. Petersen, “American Perceptions of Soviet 
Miluary Power,” Parameiers, No. 4 (1977), pp. 72-73, for the 
history of the creation of the National Inteligence Estumate 
and the details of the competition between Team A and Team 
B. 

2. Jind See also John W. Finney, “Assessing Soviet Serength 
Is a Team Task,” New York Times, Feb. 6, 1977, Sec. 4, p. 3. 
3. Ind 

4. Jind Finney, op. at, states that “Team B was deliberately 
composed of acknowledged hardliners on the Soviet Umion.” 
5. “Politics of Strategix Arms Negotiations,” Editonal Research 
Reports, May 13, 1977, p. 355. 


SEE ALSO 


East-West Accord. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION AMONG DEVEL- 
OPING COUNTRIES see TCDC 


TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER: Has been defined as 
“the transfer of knowledge generated and devel- 
oped in one place to another, where it is used to 
achieve some practical end.”"' Technology may be 
transferred in many ways: by giving it away (tech- 
nical journals, conferences, emigration of techni- 
cal experts, technical assistance programs); by 
stealing i (industrial espionage); or by selling it 
(patents, blueprints, industrial processes, and the 
activities of multinational corporations).? Where- 
as most issues of technology transfer between 
East and West concern fears about national secu- 
rity, technology transfer issues between North and 
South are largely concerned with the actual cost 
of the technology, the suitability of the technology 
for the developing country's supply of labor, capi- 
tal, and natural resources, and the fact that the 
decisionmaking power over the use of the tech- 
nology often has been retained by the seller.* 
Codes of conduct to regulate the transfer of tech- 
nology have been drafted under UNCTAD aus- 
pices by the Group of 77, the B Group, the D 
Group, and the Intergovernmental Group of Ex- 
perts.* The OECD,® UNIDO,® and the U.N. 
Commission on Transnational Corporations’ 
have been active as well in discussing the regula- 
tion of the transfer of technology. A U.N. Confer- 
ence on Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment (UNCSTD), held in Vienna in the late 
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summ . of 1979, discussed how to strengthen the 
scientific and technical development of the devel- 
oping countries and how best to transfer the nec- 
essary technolog .* 


NOTES 


1. Marc James Hiish, “The Role of the Multinational Corpo- 
ration: The Problem of Global Technology Transfer,” im Wil- 
liam Whitson, ed. Fornmgn Poly and US Naetonal Security 
(1976), p. 34. See also Anila Graham, “The Transfer of Tech- 
nology: A Test Case in the North-South Dialogue,” Journal af 
Internahonal Affairs, 1979, No. 1, pp. 1-17, for a hustoncal 
review. 

2. An article by Daniel Greenberg on how foreigners buy 
U.S. technology inexpensively through NTIS appears m the 
Washington Post, Apr. 11, 1978, p. Al9. 

3. US. policy concerning East-West and North-South tech- 
nology transfer is stated in DOS Bulletin (CE-2), Mar. 1978, pp. 
38-41. An UNCTAD study on the history of technology trans- 
fer has been reprinted in Karl Sauvamt, ed.. The New Inirrna- 
honal Economu Order Confrontahen or Cooperation Between North 
and South? (1977), pp. 265-279. 

4. The texts of all four draft codes appear in /nirrnahonal 
Legal Matenals (Mar. 1978), pp. 453-490. This history of UNC- 
TAD's efforts to draft a code appear in the CTC Reporter, June 
1977, pp. 26-27. The pros and cons of a code of conduct are 
discussed in Sauvant, op. al, pp. 297-314. A Conference to 
Negotiate an International Code of Conduct on the Transfer 
of Technology under the auspices of UNCTAD was held from 
Oct. 16 to Nov. 10, 1978 (see Graham, op. at). U.S. corporate 
reaction to the proposed codes of conduct has been surveyed 
by Business Internahonal in a 300-page report (Business Inierna- 
honal, May 12, 1978, memorandum). 

5. DOS Bulletin, op. at. 

6. CTC Reporter, Dec. 1977, p. 23. 

7. CTC Reporter, June 1977, p. 9. Existing national laws that 
regulate the transfer of technology are charted in Sauvant, op 
at, pp. 283-284. 

8. See UNCSTD im this dictionary for details. 


SEE ALSO 


Appropriate Technology, Multinational Corporations, North- 
South Dialogue; TCDC; UNCSTD. 


THE 10/5 COMMITTEE see THE FORTY COM- 


MITTEE 


THE 10/2 COMMITTEE se THE FORTY COM- 


MITTEE 


THINK TANK: A term used to describe an instit*- 


tion or group of advisers involved in solving diffi- 
cult, multidisciplinary, long-range problems the 
solutions to which often affect public policy.' 
“Think tank men are essentially people who, 
faced with a problem, first ask themselves ‘why 
should it be solved?’ rather than ‘how can it be 
solved?” and sometimes it is the answer to the 
first question that is the most pertinent .. .”? 








Think tanks can be for profit or nonprofit; “sup- 
ported by the government, part of the govern- 


nected with a large university or business compa- 
ny.* What separates a think tank from other re- 
search and development institutions is “the size 
of its mission and mandate and the people it 
serves.” * 


NOTES 


1. One of the carliest think tanks was the RAND Corpora- 
tion. See pp. 1-11, m P. 1. Smith, Think Tanks and Problem Solv- 
img (1971) and pp. 22-31, im Paul Dickson, Think Tanks (1971) 
for general hestones of the phenomenon. 

2. Smiuh, o at, p. 14. From another angie: “a think tank 
rents oul an expertise and a perspective that official and pri- 
vate chents cannot easily provide for themselves,” (Colin Gray, 
“Think Tanks and Public Policy,” /niernahonal Journal, No. | 
(1978), pp. 179-180). 

3. Dickson, op at, p. 28. Some familiar think tanks are the 
stitute, Hoover Institute, Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institute. 

4. Id, p. 29. 


SEE ALSO 
Amencan Enterprise Institute, Futurism. 


THIRD DEVELOPMENT DECADE see DEVELOP- 
MENT DECADES 


THIRD WINDOW: A lending facility created by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment in 1975 to provide funds to develop- 
ing countries at interest rates between those of 
regular IBRD loans and the no-interest terms of 
IDA’s soft loans.' The purpose of the facility is to 
provide development assistance to countries with 
annual per capita incomes too large to qualify for 
soft loans, but with limited capacity to secure 
loans at the regular IBRD interest rates.” 


NOTES 


1. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
1975 Annual Merting—Summary Proceedings, pp. 22-23. 

2. thd and Bettina Hass, “Economic and Political Implica- 
tions of the New Lending Criteria,” /niereconomus, No. 9/10 
(1977), p. 269. 


SEE ALSO 


International Development Association; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, Soft Loans. 


THIRD WORLD: Refers to those countries with 


per capita incomes, often with colonial pasts.' 
“Third World * is often used interchangeably 
with or as a synonym for “LDCs” (less developed 
countries),* “the South,” * the Group of 77,* de- 
veloping countries,* or “underdeveloped coun- 
tries." *? In the 1970's, a Fourth World has been 
distinguished from the Third World to include 
growth, few natural resources, lacking in financial 
The term “Third World” has been in use since 
the Bandung Conference of 1955. Two main 
branches of Third World institutions have devel- 
oped since that time: the Nonaligned Countries 
movement and the Group of 77; the former acts 
as the political caucus of the Third World, while 
the latter functions as the economic voice of the 
Third World.* 


NOTES 


1. Definitions appear in Lagurur (D-4), p. 476, and Nonahgned 
Third World Annual (1970), pp. xiii-xiv, and pp. 4-5. Lists of 


countries assigned to various “worlds” may be found in Time, 

Dec. 22, 1975, pp. 36-37; Newsweek, Sept. 15, 1975, p. 38; Pa- 

rameters, No. 2 (1977), p. 56; and im Barbara Ward, “First, 

Second, Third, and Fourth Worlds,” Economut, May 18, 1974, 

pp. 65-73. The cohesiveness and solidarity of the Third World 

as a voting bloc im various international forums, while often 

strained, is more dependable than that of the First and Second 

Worlds. (Douglas C. Smyth, “The Global Economy and the 

Third World: Coalition or Cleavage?” World Pohnes, July 1977, 

pp. 584-603.) 

2. The phrase “Third World,” itself, has been traced to the 

French “ters monde,” by Safire (D-12), p. 723. 

3. Nonalhgned Third World Annual (1970), p. 4, and Global Pohti- 

cal Assessment (CE~-4) (10/76-4/77), p. 40. 

4. Roger D. Hansen, “The Political Economy of North-South 

Relations: How Much Change?”, /niernahonal Organizahon, 

Autumn 1975, p. 922. 

5. Helena Stalson, “The U.N. and the (Economic) Education 

of Henry Kissinger,” Worlduew, Jan/Feb. 1976, p. 7. 

6. Agenda 1975 (CE-9), p. 35. The World Bank further di- 

vides developing countries into: lower income, middie income, 
income, and oil-producing countries. (World Tables 

1976, p. 547.) 

7. Michael P. Todaro, Econom Development in the Third World 

(1977), p. 37, Note 2. 

8. Nonahgned Third World Annual (1970), p. 4. 


9. Agenda 1977, p. 28. 


SEE ALSO 


Fourth World; First World; Second World; Group of 77; Non- 
aligned Countries; North-South Dialogue; Developing Coun- 
tries; Bandung Conference. 





THIRD WORLD FORUM: Referred to as the “im- 
tellectual forum of the Third World,” the Third 
World Forum is an independent nongovernmental 
organization “open to all the social scientists from 
the Third World with a predominant interest in 
the development of their societies.” ' The group 
was formed at a meeting of Third World social 
scientists in Santiago, Chile, from April 23 to 25, 
1973.7 At a subsequent meeting im Karachi, Paki- 
stan, January 5-10, 1975, the Forum issued its 
constitution and a formal statement entitled 
“Communique of the Third World Forum.” * 


NOTES 


1. Michael P. Todaro, Eronomw Drorlopment m the Third World 
(1977), pp. 411-412 

2. Guy Erb and Valeriana Kallab, Bryond Dependency: The Devel- 
oping World Spraks Out (1975), p. 178. Todaro, op. at, gives the 
text of the Santiago Declaratwn 

S. The text of the Communique may be found im Erb and 
Kallab, op at. pp. 178-182, or m Todaro, op. at, pp. 412- 
415. 


SEE ALSO 


Third World. 


THE 303 COMMITTEE se THE FORTY COM- 


MITTEE 


THREE-TIER AGREEMENT: Refers to strategic 
arms limitation proposals advanced by former 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance at the Geneva 
SALT talks in May 1977.' The three tiers are: a 
treaty limiting strategic weapons for 8 years;? a 
protocol limiting certain other weapons for 3 
years; and a statement of principles for future 
arms reduction. 


NOTES 


1. “Concessions by U.S., Russia on SALT Reported,” Wash- 
ington Star, Oct. 11, 1977. Specific details about cach “tier” 
appear m Richard Burt, “The Scope and Limits of SALT,” 
Forngn Affaws, july 1978, pp. 756-760. 

2 The numerical limitations are outlined in ACDA Annual 
Report 1977. p. 9. 

3. Vetor Zorza, “The Hawkish (Soviet) View of SALT,” 
Washington Post, Oct. 13, 1977. Also, Facts on File 1977 (CE-3), 





THROW-WEIGHT see MX 
TIED AID see FOREIGN AID 


TLATELOLCO, TREATY OF see NUCLEAR NON- 
PROLIFERATION 


TNCs (TRANSNATIONAL CORPORATIONS) see 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


THE TOKYO ROUND: Refers to the seventh of 
the major multilateral trade negotiations (MTN) 
held under the auspices of GATT.’ The talks, 
which opened in Geneva in October 1973, were 
called the “Tokyo Round” because they were ini- 
tiated by a declaration signed in Tokyo in Sep- 
tember 1973 at the GATT ministerial level.* The 
agenda for the talks, which were attended by over 
90 countries,* placed special emphasis on the 
export needs of developing countries,‘ and also 
included discussions on nontariff barriers to 
trade, trade in agricultural goods, and trade pro- 
tectionism.* The talks were concluded on April 
12, 1979, with the initialing by 23 countries * of a 

ive trade agreement that will reduce 
tariffs an average of 33% over the next 8 years 
and will establish new codes of conduct regarding 
nontariff barriers to trade.’ 


NOTES 


1. Statesman's Year Book 1977 (CO-12), p. 27. 

2. “International Trade Negotiations,” Edstonal Research Re- 
ports, Vol. | (1976), p. 346. All the GATT multilateral wade 
negotiations are discussed collectively in the entry on GATT 
im this dictionary. 

5. The exact number of countries involved in the Tokyo 
Round differs from source to source, ¢.g., the Statesman’ Year 
Book, op. at, says 95; the New York Times “International Eco- 
nomic Survey,” Feb. 12, 1978, p. 15, says 97; and the Europa 
Yearbook 1977 (CO-7), p. 31, says “nearly 100, including over 
27 developing nations not members of GATT.” 

4. Statesman’ Year Book, op. at. Preferential treatment for de- 
veloping countries is discussed in Finance and Development, Mar. 
1970, pp. 16-23. 

5. Agricuhural issues at the Tokyo Round are discussed in 
the Washington Post, july 12, 1977, p. D7; nontariff barriers to 
trade issues at the Tokyo Round are discussed in the Washing- 
ton Post, Nov. 20, 1977, p. H4; protectionist issues are dis- 
cussed in this dictionary to some extent under the terms Or- 


derly Marketing Agreement, Voluntary Export Restraint, 


sieoanes and Voluntary Restraint Agreement. The formal discussion 
. groups in the Tokyo Round are charted in / mance and Develop- 
SEE ALSO ment, Mar. 1978, p. 15. 

onet 6. Washington Post, April 13, 1979, p. 1. ‘The following publi- 
~ cations provide summaries of the Tokyo Round’s accomplish- 

ments: GIST (CE-13), “MTN and Inflation, 1979, 
THREE WISE MEN’S REPORT see NATO saremans of Suse Covad Pola Wo. 98 gevieads “MTV” dood 
1979; “Wrapping Up the MTN Package,” Busines America, 
THRESHOLD TEST BAN TREATY see TTBT April 23, 1979; and James O'Leary, “After the Tokyo Round: 
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frotecuomsm or Collective Economic Security?” Orbu, Spring 
1980, pp. 129 ff Many developing countries have not yet 
signed the MTN; some of their reasons are listed in Business 
Internahonal, May 4, 1979, p. 138. 

7. Ind. The following codes were agreed to: a customs valua- 
won code, a code on subsidies and countervailing duties; a 
government procurement code, a standards code regulating 
techmcal barmers to trade; and a code on import licensing. 
Codes on safeguards (or quota devices) and commercial coun- 
terfening were drafted but not completed. The Trade Act of 
1979 (PL 96-39), signed on July 26, 1979, made changes in 
US. law that were “necessary and appropriate” to catrry out 
agreements reached m the Tokyo Round (/979 CQ Almanac, p. 
295). 


SEE ALSO 


TPM (TRIGGER PRICE MECHANISM) see TRIG- 
GER PRICE 


TRANCHE see INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 


FUND 


TRANSBORDER DATA FLOWS (TDF): Refers to 
the rapid and efficient transportation of large vol- 
umes of ‘information over great distances and 
across national boundaries, made possible by the 
merger of modern computer and communications 
technologies.’ Activities such as the making of in- 
ternational airlines reservations, international 
banking transfers, and the management of mulfti- 
national corporations depend heavily on rapid 
international communication.2, Many countries 
have enacted data protection laws to regulate 
both governmental and international access to 
their citizens’ private and business records stored 
in computers.* The OECD and the Council of 
Europe are attempting to establish international 
standards for transborder data flows;* in the 
United States, the Congress, the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Commerce, and the 
computer and communications industries have 
been active in the consideration of these issues.* 


NOTES 


1. John M. Eger, “Emerging Restrictions on Transnational 
Data Flows: Privacy Protection or Non-Tariff Trade Barriers?” 
Law and Policy on Internat aal Business, 1978, No. 4, p. 1057. 

2. Id, p. 1058. 

5. Phil Hirsch, “Europe's Privacy Laws—Fear of Inconsist- 
ency,” Datamahon, Feb. 1979, pp. 85-88. A list of the countries 
appears in Eger, op. at, p. 2056, Note 5. 

4. Academy for Educational Development, Inc. The United 
States and the Debate on the World “Informatnon Order” (1978), pp. 
99.100, George Kroloff and Scou Cohen, “The New World 
Information Order,” (A report to the Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee) Nov. 1977, pp. 12-14, and 36-38; and Hans Peter 
Gassmann, “Data Networks: New Information Infrastructure,” 
OECD Observer, Now. 1978. 

5. Judah Werdel and Richard Stecie, “The Information Age- 
Worldwide Data Warfare?” Bulleton of the American Somety for In- 
formaton Saence, Aug. 1978, pp. 10-12. TDF: A Monthly Newsilet- 
ter on Worldunde Actustes Related & Transahonal Data Flows 


began publication in August 1978; i is a good source for na- 
onal i Lescol: snail Neaihcediaih wiiihilins aie tie aa 


SEE ALSO 


New World Informanon Order. 


TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY see TECHNOL- 
OGY TRANSFER 


TRANSNATIONAL CORPORATIONS (TNCs) see 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


TRANSNATIONAL DATA FLOWS see TRANS- 
BORDER DATA FLOWS 


TREATY OF ACCESSION: Refers to the treaty 
signed in Brussels on January 22, 1972 by which 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, Ireland, and 
Norway were admitted to membership in the 
Common Market and EURATOM.' A similar 
treaty of accession was signed by Greece on May 
28, 1979." 


NOTES 


1. Great Britam Treaty Sere, No. | (1973), Pt. 1. Norway ulti- 
mately decided against membership in a Sept. 1972 national 
referendum. (EEC Dichonary (D-8), p. 2.) 

2. “Greece to be 10th Member,” Europe, July-August 1979, p. 
22. 


SEE ALSO 


Common Market; EURATOM; Treaty of Rome; European 
TREATY OF ROME: Refers to the yeaty establish- 
ing the European Economic Community (EEC or 
Common Market) which was signed in Rome on 
March 25, 1957 by Belgium, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands.' 

NOTES 


1. UN. Treaty Senes, Vol. 298, p. 11. The treaty is summa- 
rized in the Europa Yearbook 1977 (CO-7), p. 186 ff. 


SEE ALSO 


Common Market; Treaty of Accession, European Communi- 
ues. 
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TRENCH SCHEME see MX 


TRIAD: Describes and refers to the three legs of 
the U.S. nuclear deterrent: land-based mterconti- 
nental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), and long- 
range strategic bombers.’ As originally conceived, 
this diversification of strategic forces was intended 
to msure the strongest possible nuclear defense 
and to disperse the enemy's attention; each 
system was thought to be capable of an independ- 
emt effective retaliatory counterstrike against the 
enemy.* In the 1970s doubts about the surviva- 
bility of the land-based missile leg of the triad 
have reopened discussions of U.S. ability to with- 
stand a Soviet first strike.* 


NOTES 


1. Rechard Burt, “U.S. Nuclear Strategy May Well Remain 
Three Legged,” New York Tomes, Dec. 4, 1977, p. E5, and Colin 
S. Gray, “The Strategic Forces Triad: End of the Road?” For- 
gn Affaws, july 1978, pp. 771-789. Current statistics on the 
numerical components of the triad appear in Department of 
State “The Strategx Arms Limuation Talks,” Spersal Report 46, 
May 1979. pp. 2-3 

2. Jerome H. Kahan, Security m the Nuclear Age (1975), pp. 
199-223. 

3%. Kahan, op at and Gray, o at The MX (missile experi- 
mental) mobile missile 1s often mentioned as an alternative to 
the stateonary, and therefore vulnerable, silo-housed ICBMs. 
Boch Kahan and Gray give favorable consideration to a 
“diad,” rather than to a trasd with one highly vulnerable com- 
ponent 


SEE ALSO 


SALT. MAD, Gray Areas; MBFR; MX. 


TRICKLE DOWN see NEW DIRECTIONS 


TRIGGER PRICE: Refers to a minimum fair price 
for umported foreign steel as established by a 
Carter Adny aistration plan effective February 21, 
1978.' The ingger price (or reference price) is 
pegged to within 5% of the cost of production of 
the most efficient international producer of steel 
(Japan), plus 8% nominal profit, plus transporta- 
tion costs; imported steel sold below this price 
will “trigger” an immediate investigation of pre- 
sumed “dumping.” * 


NOTES 


1. Buseness Werk, Nov. 28, 1977, pp. 34-35, and Jam. 23, 1978, 
pp. 25-27; also Economut, Nov. 26, 1977, p. 90, and Washington 
Post, Feb. 21, 1978, p. D7. The plan was devised im response 
to US. steel manufacturers’ demands for quicker protection 
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from the dumping of foreign sicel than the US. anu-dumping 
laws now provide. 

2. Economut, Nov. 26, 1977, p. 90. The wigger price mecha- 
nism (1PM) was suspended by the Department of Commerce 
m March 1980, after U.S. Steel filed an anti-dumping sui 
(Newsweek, March $1, 1980, p. 59). 


SEE ALSO 
Dumping. 


TRIGGER PRICE MECHANISM (TPM) see TRIG- 


posed of three rapporteurs each produce a series 
of topical reports called Triangle Papers.* 


Is the Trilateral Commission?” iS. News & World Report, Apr. 
7, 1980, p. 37. 


SEE ALSO 
Trilateralism, Bilderberg Conferences. 


TRILATERALISM: A term used “to describe and 


prescribe for the relationship” between the 
United States, Western Europe, and Japan in the 


1970s. This partnership, in sharp contrast to the 
unilateralism of the Nixon-Kissinger era, is based 








on the assumption that economic and security co- 
ordination among the industrialized countries is 
necessary to counter the demands of the North- 
South dialogue and the possibility of a Soviet 
threat anywhere in the world.’ Although the most 
visible expression of this partnership is the private 
Trilateral Commission, trilateralism has been 
manifest in the OECD® and in the economic 
summuts of the mid-seventies.* The term “trilater- 
alism™ has also been used in connection with a 
political and strategic triangle in the Middle East: 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria.* 


NOTES 


1. Rechard H. Ullman, “Trilateralism: Partnership for 
What?” Forngn Affars, Oct. 1976, pp. 1-19 (quote from p. |). 
Uliman adds, on p. 12, that of course this coordination “would 
be useful to prevent any one of the poles from doing mischief 
to either of the others.” 

2. Miriam Camps, First World Relahonshps: The Role of the 
OECD (1975), p. 41. 

5. Nahonal journal, Feb. 11, 1978. See Downing Street 
Summit in this dictionary for a description of these summits. 
Stanley Hoffmann, m “The Use of American Power,” Forngn 
Affews, Oct. 1977, pp. 31-34, describes the US.-USSR.- 
Chima triangle as the “strategic” one, and the U.S.-Western 
Europe-japan tnangle as the “industnal” one. He feels nenher 
triangle can be ignored in U.S. policymaking, and, since both 
are northern tnangles, nenher cf them addresses North-South 
issues. 

4. Fouad Ajami, “Stress in the Arab Triangle,” Forngn Policy, 
No. 29, pp. 90-108. 


SEE ALSO 


TRUST FUND: Refers to a special trust fund cre- 
ated by the International Monetary Fund in 
1976.' The Fund, intended to be used for relief 
of balance-of-payments deficits in the poorest de- 
veloping countries, is being financed by the sale 
of one-sixth of the IMF gold stock.” 


NOTES 


1. Bettina Hass, “Economic and Political Implications of the 
New Lending Criteria,” /niereconomes, No. 9/10 (1977), p. 269, 
and Dhruba Gupta, “The Operation of the Trust Fund,” Fi- 
nance and Development, Sept. 1978, pp. 37-40. 

2. Jyotu S. Singh, A New Iniernahonal Economu Order Toward a 
Faw Redwtnibution of the World's Resources (1977), pp. 45-46, and 


IMF Survey, Sept. 1979 Supplement, pp. 15-16. 
SEE ALSO 


International Monetary Fund. 


TTBT (THRESHOLD TEST BAN TREATY): A 


treaty signed by the U.S. and the Soviet Union on 
July 3, 1974 prohibiting underground nuclear 
tests above a 150 kiloton limu, or threshold.’ A 
companion treaty, the Peaceful Nuclear Explosion 
Treaty (PNET), specifically extends the same limi- 
tation to underground tests for peaceful purposes 

Both treaties await ratification by the US US. 
Senate.* 


NOTES 


1. SIPRI Yearbook (CE-10) (1977). pp. 353-359. The text ap- 
pears mm Arm Control and Duarmament Agreements (1977). pp 
155-161, along with a brief history of test ban treaties in gen 
eral. 

2. Statements submuted by the State Department and ACDA 


Sept. 5, 1977, pp. 310-314. The PNET and the TTBT were 
submitted by the President as Executive N to the 94th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. 


SEE ALSO 
Nuclear Nonproliferation; PNET. 


TURNHALLE CONFERENCE: A constitutional 


convention for Namibia called by South Africa 
and held at a former German drill hall called the 
“Turnhalle” in Windhoek, Namibia between Sep- 
tember 1975 and November 1977.' By March 
1977, the 156 African, Colored, and White dele- 
gates, representing the 11 ethnic groups in Nami- 
bia,* had prepared a draft constitution that called 
for a weak confederation of ethnic states with 
voting along tribal and ethnic lines.* The consti- 
tution was rejected by the United Nations and by 
SWAPO (South West Africa People’s Organiza- 


tion).* 


NOTES 


1. The recent history of Namibia may be traced im the annual 
volumes of Afnca Contemporary Record (CO-1) and in New Ajn- 
can Yearbook: 1978 See also Peter Fraenkel, The Nemians of 
South West Afnca (1978). 

2. Roger Murray, “No Easy Path to Independence,” Ajnea 
Report, May-June 1977, pp. 17+. A map showing tribal home- 
lands appears on p. 17, and a chart on p. 39, shows the 
makeup of the delegations at Turnhalle. Chronologies of 
Turnhalle appear in “Africa Rejects the Turnhalle Concept— 
Reasons,” Bulletin of the Afra Institute, No. 1, 1978, pp. 22-27, 
and im ° ‘Namibia Independence Proposals: Background and 
Chronology,” Afnca Currents, Autumn/Winter 1978-79, pp 
38-43. 

5. The draft constitution is critically analyzed section by 
section by Elizabeth Landis of the Office of the U.N. Commis- 
sioner for Namibia in Afnca Today, July-Sept. 1977, pp. 12-23 
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4. Bulicten of the Africa Inshndte, op. at. The five Western mem- 
bers of the U.N. Securty Councal (the Unued States, Great 
Bruam, France, Canada, and West Germany) have attempted 
to mediate the Namibian question, holding talks wath all par- 
ues to the dupute—South Afmca, SWAPO, the Unued Na- 
noms, and key black Afncan states (the Front Line States). In 
thes comtext, the Western states are of en referred to as the 
“Western Five™ of the “Comact Group.” See GIST, CE-15, 
May 1979, emutied “Namitua™ for details of US. policy. 


SEE ALSO 


From Lane States; Organizanon of African Unity 


UN «e UNITED NATIONS 


UNCAST (U.N. CONFERENCE ON THE APPLI- 
CATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE LESS DEVEL- 
OPED AREAS) swe UNCSTD. 


UNCLOS (UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON THE LAW OF THE SEA): UNCLOS I, held 
in Geneva in 1958, and UNCLOS Il, held im 
Rome in 1960, formulated five conventions which 
are the basis for current sea law in the areas of 
fishing and conservation, the territorial sea, the 
high seas, the Continental Shelf, and the compul- 
sory settlement of disputes.' In 1970, in response 
10 the request of the Maltese Ambassador to the 
U.N., Arvid Pardo, on behalf of the developing 
countries, the General Assembly created a Seabed 
Committee which declared a moratorium on all 
scabed cxploration, declared the seabed beyond 
national jurisdiction the “common heritage of 
mankind,” and convened UNCLOS III in Caracas 
im 1974." At the vanious sessions of UNCLOS III 
held im New York and Geneva, the developing na- 
tions, led by the Group of 77,° and the devel- 
oped countries agreed on the creation of an Ex- 
clusive Economic Zone (EEZ), a 12-mile territorial 
limit, nmght of passage through all international 
strats, certam nghts for landlocked states 
(LLGDS). and the principle for the creation of an 
International Seabed Authority (ISA) to exploit 
the seabed.* Prior to the second mecting of the 
%h session of UNCLOS III, held in Geneva from 
July 28 to August 29, 1980, the major unresolved 
issues were the details and operation of the ISA 
and uts subsidiary, The Enterprise, as defined in 
the Informal Composite Negotiating Text 
(ICNT),® and the legal regime (or body of law) 
lor and definition of the Continental Shelf.* 
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NOTES 


1. Base Facts About the Umied Nemow (1977). pp. 34-35, and 
Worldmart—UN (CO-15), p. G0. A synopsis of ocean regumes 
since World War | appears m Robert Keohane and joseph 
Nye, Power ond Independence’ World Polkhcs mm Tronston (1977), 
pp. 92-95. 

2. Mind. and jack Barkenbus, “The Future Seabed Regime,” 
Journal of Internchonal Affaews, No. | (1977). pp. 54-58. The 
seabed beyond national jurisdiction s referred to by UNCLOS 
as “The Area” 

S. Because of the mmportance of the sea as 2 source of raw 
materials, UNCLOS has become an mmportamt forum for the 
New International Economic Order as endorsed at the Sth 
nahonal Economu Order or Cooprranon Betwern North 
and South? (1977). pp. 175-179.) 

4. Banc Facts About the Umied Nehow (1977), p. 34. Ambassa- 
dor Ethot Richardson reviews the results of the Saxth Session 
of UNCLOS Ill im DOS Buliemn (CE-2), Now. 21, 1977, pp. 
751-756. The work of UNCLOS III, through as eighth ses- 
son, is reviewed by Uwe Janisch m “UN Law of the Sea Con- 
ference, Before Session 9.” Auurnpohnk, 1980, No. |, pp. 31- 
51 

5. The text of the ICNT, as revised for the cighth session, 
appears im /niernahonal Legal Mairnal, May 1980, pp. 686-816. 
Earher texts are referred to as the Single Negotiating Text 
(SNT) used m Geneva m 1975 and the Revised Single Negoti- 
ating Text (RSNT) used im New York m 1976. A discussion of 
U.S. policy options regarding the ICNT appears in Forngn A/- 
jam, jan. 1978, pp. 373-395: a strong dissent appears im the 
same journal in Apr. 1978. pp. 660-665. Elliot Richardson's 
views on the revised ICNT appear m his “Power, Mobility, and 
the Law of the Sea,” Forngn Affairs, Spring, 1980, pp. 902-919. 
6. Jamisch, op at The treaty is expected to be fine-tuned at a 
final session in New York m the spring of 1981 prior to pres- 
entation for signatures in Caracas im the fall of the same year 


(Washington Star. Aug. 31, 1980, p. 1). 
SEE ALSO 


Unned Nations, EEZ; LLGDS, The Enterprise 


UNCSTD (UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 


ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY FOR DE- 
VELOPMENT): A 12-day conference sponsored 
by the United Nations to discuss the role of sci- 
ence and technology in the economic develop- 
ment of the Third World; the conference was 
held in Vienna from August 20 to September |, 
1979 and was attended by over 1,200 delegates 
from 130 nations.' The decision to convene the 
conference was made in 1975 by the Seventh Spe- 
cial Session of the U.N. General Assembly; the 
idea was endorsed by the General Assembly in 
1976, which explicitly linked the conference to the 
establishment of a new international economic 
order.2 Two major recommendations emerged 
from the conference: the establishment of a new 
high-level Intergovernmental Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology open to all states that will 











report to the General Assembly through 
ECOSOC and the creation of a voluntary interim 
fund of $250 million to finance scence and tech- 
nology for development and to be administered 
by the UNDP.* 


NOTES 


1. UN Chrome July-Oct. 1979, pp. 45-50. A 45-member 
U.S. delegation was beaded by Theodore M Hesburgh., char- 
man of the Overseas Development Council and Pressdem of 
Notre Dame Uniwersaty. The US. navonal paper prep wed for 
UNCSTD has been published as Department of State Publica- 
ton 8966, Jan. 1979. U.S. preparations are summarized im 
detail im the following commattce print: US. Library of Con- 
gress, Scence Poly Research Division Congressional Re- 
search Service. US. Background Preperahom and Poly Formule- 
tons for the Umied Nahons Conference on Sarnce and Technology for 
Development, Sth Cong... 1st Sess.. Aug. 1979. (Sheived im the 
State Dept. Library at: T174.3.U58.) An earlier U.N. Confer- 
ence on the Apphcanon of Saence and Technology for the 
Bencfu of the Less Developed Areas (UNCAST) was held in 
Geneva m 1963 with few practical results. (The U_N.'s report 
on UNCAST entuled “World of Opportunity,” was published 
as UN. Sales No. E63.1.21,) 

2. Agenda (CE-9) 1979, pp. 92-96. UNCSTD is the last m a 
senes of UN-sponsored conferences on development-related 
topics held im the 1970s: environment (Stockholm 1972); pop- 
ulanon (Bucharest 1974); food (Rome 1974), women (Mexico 
Cay 1975), human settlements (Vancouver 1976); desertifica- 
uon (Nairoti 1976), and technical cooperation among devel- 
oping countnes (Buenos Aires 1978). 

5. UN Chrome, @ at, and William Eilers, “Science and 
Technology m Developing Countries,” Agenda (published by 
AID), Nov. 1979, pp. 16-17. According to Eilers, some observ- 
ers feel that the raising of global consciousness on this issuc 
accomplished by the 2 years of extensive preparation for 
UNCSTD (national papers, regronal conferences, contributions 
from nongovernmental organizations, cic.) was a greater 
achievement than UNCSTD self. 


SEE ALSO 


TCDC, Technology Transfer. 


UNCTAD (UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT): An organ 
of the U.N. General Assembly convened periodi- 
cally to discuss ‘issues of international tradé and 
economic development.’ Originally called as a 
special trade conference in Geneva in 1964 under 
pressure from the developing countries,’ 
UNCTAD has now met five times: UNCTAD I in 
Geneva in 1964; UNCTAD II in New Delhi in 
1968; UNCTAD III im Santiago in 1972; 
UNCTAD IV in Nairobi in 1976; and UNCTAD V 
in Manila in 1979.* To facilitate the negotiating 
process, regional groupings were made and have 
persisted in all UNCTAD mectings.* All members 
of the United Nations are members of UNCTAD; 


the Trade and Development Board handles inter- 
im affairs when UNCTAD is not im session* 
UNCTAD VI ts scheduled for 1983.* 


NOTES 


1. Worldmert—tU'N (CO-15), pp. 77-81. The actwmes of 
UNCTAD are casily followed m penodical mdexucs, Fart on 
Fale (CE-3) and Kerang ’s (CE-5), as wel! as om the ( \ Vearbook 
and Polncal Handbook of the World (OO-11) 

2. The orgms of UNCTAD and the carly mectings are dis- 
cussed by Branislav Gosovx m UNCTAD: Confhet and Compro- 
mut (1972): by A. S. Fredeberg im The Usted Nehow Conference 
on Trade and Development (1970); and by J. H. Richards m /nirr- 
nahonal Economu Inshtuhens (1970). pp. 179-202. 

S$. UNCTAD V os evaluated m Finance end Droelopment, Sept 
1979, pp. 15-18. This source contain: a chart summarizing the 
focal issues and achievements of cach UNCTAD conference 
UNCTAD V is also assessed im Markus Tiemmiler, “Manila: An 
Opportunity Missed.” Auurnpohnk, 1979, No. 4, p. 462 ff, IMF 
Survey, June 18, 1979, pp. 181-189; The World Today, Aug 
1979, pp. 311-315; and Reimer Morbach, “The Results of 
Manila,” Iniereconomus, July/Aug. 1979, pp. 163-167 

4. The A Group (most of Asia and Africa). the B Group (the 
developed countries), the C Group (Latin America). and the D 
Group (the Socialist countnes). The A Group and C Group, 
although distinct by formal U.N. action, tend to function as 
the Group of 77 in most UNCTAD issues 

5. Worldmarh—t'N.. p. 79. The 160 members im 1980 are 
listed im Europa (CO-7) 1980, pp. 28-30 


6. Finance and Development, op ci 

SEE ALSO 
Group of 77; A Group, B Group, C Group, D Group, Unned 
Nations. 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES see DEVELOP- 


ING COUNTRIES 


UNDP see UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRAM 


UNIDO (UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL DE- 


VELOPMENT ORGANIZATION): Created in 
1967 as an organ of the U.N. General Assembly 
to prom ‘e and accelerate the industrialization of 
developing countries.' Policy for UNIDO projects 
is formulated by a 45-member Industrial Develop- 
ment Board chosen by the General Assembly on 
the basis of equitable regional distribution.* At its 
second conference in Peru in 1975, UNIDO 
issued the. Lima Declaration calling for a target in- 
crease in the industrialization of the developing 
countries from 7% to 25% by the year 2000.* 
The conference also proposed the creation of an 
Industrial Development Fund and the elevation of 
UNIDO to the status of a U.N. specialized 


agency;* these proposals were endorsed by the 
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1. Baw Facts About the Umied Nenons (1977), pp. 50-52; J. H. 
Richards, Jniernahonal Economy Insttuhows (1970), pp. 203-227; 
and Worldmart—t" N. (OO-13), pp. 75-76. 

2 Mind Developed countries have 15 scats, developing 
countries have 25 seats, and centrally planned econommes have 
5 seats 

S. Baw Facts About the Umied Nehom, p. 52. 

4. UNIDO will become the 16th UN. specaleed agency 
when as comstituton, agreed to m 1979, « accepted by 80 na- 
noms (UN Chromcle, Jan. 1980, p. G3, and July 1979. pp. 54- 
55). The text of the constitution appears m /niernahonal Legal 
Mairnal, May 1979, pp. 667-685. 

5. Worldmart. op at. p. 78. The future of UNIDO ou dis- 
cussed in Iniereconomes, No. 9/10 (1977), pp. 234-237. See UN 
Chromcls, Ape. 1980. pp. 26-30, for details of UNIDO's turd 
conterence, beld mm New Delhi m carly 1980. 

6. Baw Farts About the Umied Nahom, p. 52 


SEE ALSO 
United Nations, Unnted Nations Development Program. 


UNITED NATIONS (UN): The term “United Na- 
tions” was devised by President Franklin D. Roo- 
seve; a was first used in the Declaration of 
United Nations on January |, 1942.' The U.N. 
Charter, drawn up at a conference in San Francis- 
co, was signed on June 25, 1945 by 50 nations.* 
The United Nations formally came into existence 
on October 24, 1945, when a majority of the sig- 
natory nations had ratified the Charter; October 
24 is universally celebrated as United Nations 
Day.* 


NOTES 


1. Baw Facts About the Umied Nahons (1977), pp. 1-2. See 
Background Notes (CE-5), “Unned Nations.” 

2. tnd Poland later signed and became the 51st orginal 
member state. As of September 1980, there were 154 mem- 
bers of the Unned Nations. The annual volumes of the Europa 
\rarbook (OO-7) always list the current members of the U_N., 
as well as the membership in cach subsidiary organ of the 
U.N. A lst of nommembers of the U.N. appears in this series 
as well 

5. thd The structure of the U.N. today is charted in this 
source. Details about cach specific organ of the U.N. appear im 
Worldmart—t' N. (©O-13). The Atlantic Council's evaluation 
of the U.N. 30 years later appears in Adlantic Community, No. | 
(1977), p. 7. A Group of 25 experts was appointed by the 29th 
General Assembly to study the reform of the U.N. structure. 
Thew recommendations and those of other countries are con- 
tained in the US. Senate Foreign Relations Commutice print, 
Reform of the U'mted Nahom, weued in Oct. 1979. 
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UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY FOR DEVELOPMENT see 
UNCSTD 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE LAW 
OF THE SEA see UNCLOS 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE 
AND DEVELOPMENT se UNCTAD 


UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM (UNDP): Created in 1965 as a merger of 
the U.N. Special Fund and the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance (EPTA), the UNDP is 
“the world’s largest channel for multilateral tech- 
nical and pre-investment assistance to the low- 
income countries.” ' UNDP is financed by annual 


(CO-13), pp. 81-82; and in G. Brennan, “The U.N. Develop- 
ment Programme,” in Yearbook of World Affaws: 1970, pp. 153- 


2. Worldmark, op. at, p. 34. 
5. lind. U.S. policy toward the UNDP is stated by AID Admin- 


UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATION see UNIDO 


UNTIED AID see FOREIGN AID 


VALUE-ADDED TAX (VAT): Refers to a type of 
national sales tax, imposed by almost all Western 
European countries as a major source of revenue, 
levied on the value added at each stage of pro- 
duction and distribution.’ “Everyone involved in 
a product's distribution process, from manufactur- 
er to retailer, is required to pay VAT on pur- 








chases and to charge VAT on sales to customers. 
All are entitled to a tax refund for the VAT paid 
out; Che tax & pened on entively to the Snel cus- 
tomer.” * Proponents of VAT in the United States 
argue that VAT rewards efficiency, and thus is su- 
penor to the corporate imcome tax in allocating 
economic resources; 1 Can encourage savings and 
capital formation, because i is a tax solely on 
consumption, # can help balance-of-payments 
problems because « can be imposed on mmports 
and rebated on exports, according to GATT 
rules; and it can be a major new source of reve- 
cially social security costs. Opponents of VAT in 
the United States charge that u is a regressive tax 
(i.e., a falls most heavily on the poor); think i is 


inflationary, in that prices to consumers go up; 
and fear u will be an additional tax rather than a 


substitute for present taxes.* 
NOTES 


1. Busnes Werk Feb. 12, 1979, pp. 63-4. 

2. Fel Kessler, “Experience With VAT im Europe Leads 
Some To Propose kt for U.S..” Wall Street Journal, Feb. 2, 1979, 
p. |. The article offers an example: “A bookbinder pays VAT 
on machinery, paper, glue, or other supphes. Subsequently, he 
charges VAT on the goods he sells to a wholesaler, who adds 
VAT to the price he charges a retailer, who m turn tacks on 
VAT to the price at the sales counter. The bookbinder, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer eventually transmu thew VAT pro- 
ceeds to the tax collector and are remmbursed for all thew pay- 
ments.” Another example is given im Busnes Werk. op at 
“Rather than the consumer paying, say, a 10% retail sales tax 
on a $5,000 automobile, the tax is collected in bits and pieces, 
first from the company that made the stcel, then from the car 
manufacturer, then from the auto dealer. Although u sounds 
complex, admunistration of the tax is fairly easy. Each company 
simply takes its gross receipts, subtracts us payments to other 
compames (which have already been taxed), and applies the 
tax rate to the resuk. The consumer ulumately bears the 
entire burden, of course, but « is hidden away in the price of 
5. Busmness Week, op at; Kessler, op at; “The Big Drive for 
VAT,” Duns Renew, Feb. 1979, pp. 78-80; and Busnes Inierna- 
honal, Jan. 19, 1979, pp. 18-19. 


VOLUNTARY 


taken outside the GATT framework by countries 
wishing to protect domestic industnes from injury 
by foreign competition.’ In the United States, 
such devices are called Orderly Marketing Agree- 
ments (OMAs); im the Common Market they are 
called Voluntary Restraint Agreements (\ RAs). 


NOTES 


1. Jagdish N. Bhagwan, ed. The New Jniernchonal Economw 
Order (1977), p. 1599 @& Anicle XIX of the GATT allows na 
uvonal governments some leeway m enacting the type of leg 
lanon out wath stringent condmons ip. 161). The NIEO calls 
for reform of Arucle XIX of the GATT. specifically ashang for 
codification of all VERs and requesting the payment of penal- 
ues by anporting cowntnes to compensate the cxporters for 
the contraimts umposed 


SEE ALSO 


Orderly Markeung Agreement. Voluntary Restramm Agree- 
ment, Orgamued Free Trade 


RESTRAINT AGREEMENT 
(VRA): An import relief device, similar to the US. 
orderly marketing agreement (OMA) used by the 
European Common Market to limi foreign trade 
in a particular commodity.' Unlike the OMA, 
however, the VRA is an informal trade agreement 
with no definite time limit.” 


NOTES 


1. “Creeping Cartehzation,” Buwnew Wert, May 9. 1977. pp 
64-83 

2. The advantages of the OMA over the VRA are discussed 
by Robert Strauss, Special Representatwe for Trade Negotia- 
tions, im his statement before the House Commuttce on Bank- 
ing, July 20, 1977. Under the term Orderly Marketing Agree- 
ment m thi dictwonary ws a fuller discussion of the twpe of 
trade device 


SEE ALSO 


Orderly Marketing Agreement Orgamzed Tice Trade, Volun- 
tary Export Restramets 


VRA se VOLUNTARY RESTRAINT AGREE- 


VAT see VALUE-ADDED TAX MENT 


VERs se VOLUNTARY EXPORT RESTRAINTS WARC (WORLD ADMINISTRATIVE RADIO 


CONFERENCE): Refers to the conference con- 
vened regularly by the U.N.'s International Tele- 
graphic Union (ITU) to allocate and regulate 
radio frequencies for the purposes of television 
and radio broadcasting, telephone data commun- 
cations, navigation, maritime and acronautical 
communication, and satellue broadcasting.’ The 
first general WARC in 20 years was convened in 


VLADIVOSTOK ACCORDS see SALT 


VOLAGS (VOLUNTARY AGENCIES) se FOOD 
FOR PEACE 


VOLUNTARY EXPORT RESTRAINTS (VERs): 
Used by Jagdish N. Bhagwati, noted economist at 
MIT, as a generic term for import relief measures 
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Geneva im the fall of 1979 to review and revise in- 
ternational allocations of the enure usable clec- 
tronic spectrum.* Third World countries, many of 
which were not members of the ITU at the 1959 
WARC, challenge the ITU Frequency Registrauion 
Board's traditional “first-come, first-served” prin- 


ciple. 
NOTES 


1. A brief history of the ITU's WARCs appears m Academy 
for Educational Developmem, Inc. The Umied Stems ond th 
Debate on the World “Informahen Order™ (1978), pp. 95-42. Spe- 
Galieed WARCs are called frequently to deal with specific and 
cohen tughly techecal problems. The last previous general 
WARC was beid m 1959. 

2. Francs Ronalds, jr. “Pluggingan the Third World.” 
Fiche Forum, Jan. 1975, p. 86. Glen Robinson, a former com- 
musmoner of the Federal Commurmcavons Commission, 
headed the U.S. delegation to the 1979 WARC. Articles evalu- 
ating the 1979 WARC appeared mm The Economut, Dec. 8, 1979, 
p. 83, Busnes Week Dec. 17, 1979. p. 36, and Waskengton Pout, 
Dec. 9, 1979, p. Fi 

S. it w considered * m1 2 rejuggling of the clectronx spec- 
trum may have sermous effects on the Unsed States, which now 
comtrols a large share of the frequences because of as leader. 
shup m communications technology. The possible repercus- 
sions on US. radar, missile cracking systems, SALT verifica- 


AlS, and Anne Branscomb, “Waves of the Future: Making 
WARC Wort.” Forngn Pole. Spring 1979. No. 44, pp. 1399- 


2 Poles! Hondbost, @ at A comparson of the milaary 
strengths of both NATO and the Warsaw Pact appears mm the 
Miltary Balance (1977/78). pp. 102-110 

S. See the entry for MBPR mm thes Gictonary for details 


SEE ALSO 


NATO, MBFR. 


WASHINGTON MONETARY AGREEMENT « 
SMITHSONIAN AGREEMENT 


WASHINGTON SPECIAL ACTION GROUP 
(WSAG) se THE FORTY COMMITTEE 


WERNER PLAN we EUROPEAN MONETARY 
UNION 


WESTERN FIVE «e TURNHALLE CONFERENCE 


WIPO (WORLD INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 
ORGANIZATION): A United Nations special- 
ized agency, which has as its purpose the protec- 
uion of intellectual property, such as lnerary, artis- 
tc, of scientific works; the content of films, 
broadcasts, or photographs; and patents, trade- 
marks, and industrial designs.’ WIPO works 
closely with the Paris Union*® and the Berne 
Union® in offering registration services for all 
forms of intellectual property, in reviewing the 
treaties under its purview, and in facilitating tech- 
nology transfer from developed countries to de- 
veloping countries.‘ 


NOTES 


1. A convention to set up WIPO was signed m Stockholm on 
july 14, 1967, UN. Resolution 3346 (XXIX) establishing 
WIPO as a specialized agency was adopted on December 17, 
1974 (Pohacal Handbook (00-11) 1979, p. 5996, Eurape (00-7) 
1980, p. 73; and UN Handbook 1978, p. 195). In 1980, WIPO 
had 84 member states: 

2. ied Officially, the Imernational Union for the Protection 
of industrial Property, signed in Paris im 18853 and last revined 
in 1967 

S$. tind Officially, the Imernational Umon for the Protection 
of Laerary and Artistic Works, signed in Berne in 1886 and 
last revised in 1971 

4. WIPO acts as the international bureau for the Patent Co- 
operation Treaty (PCT), June 17, 1970, as of 1978, signed by 
20 countries including the United States (TIAS 8735), the 








1979 Supplemem. p. 3. The IMF's Compensatory Financing 


good records =» human rights (fronomet, Mar 4, 1978. p. 91) 


Imernational Mometary Fund Harton Amendmen 


WORKING PARTY THREE (WPS): A subcommu- 


tee of the OECD's Economia Policy Commiutice 
created m 1961 for the purpose of “the promo- 
ion of better mternational payments equilibn- 
um.”' Membership in WPS is restricted to Group 


of 10 countries? 


NOTES 


1 As quoted m Robert Russell, “Transgovernmemal Interac. 
tron mm the Imernational Monetary System, 1960-1972." Jaw. 
nahonal Organnahon Autumn 1973. p 436 Robert Solomon. m 
hus /niernatonal Monetary System 1945-1976 (1977), calls WPS 
“the forum m which, over the vears and to the present, mone- 
tary and balance-of payments problems and policies of the 
larger countnes were examuned compared. and debated by fi 
nance mumetry and central bank offmials” ip 42) 

2 Eronomut, Now. 26 1977, p 92 


SEE ALSO 


OCD. Group of 10 


WORLD ADMINISTRATIVE RADIO CONFER. 


ENCE we WARC 


WITTEVEEN FACILITY: Refers to an Interna WORLD BANK wr INTERNATIONAL BANK 


FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


WORLD BANK GROUP: A closely imitcgrated 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD or World Bank), the International Devel- 
opment Association (IDA), and the International 


Finance Corporation (IFC).* 
NOTES 


1. Law end Pols m Internchonel Busan, No. 1 (CE-6) (1977). 
p. 262 
2. Mand. and Worldmert—t' N (00-15), p. 187 
SEE ALSO 
Imernational Bank for Reconstrucuon and Developmen. In- 


ternational Developmem Association, Imernational Fmance 
Corporation 


WORLD DEVELOPMENT FUND we THE 


WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE: A conference on 


the world food situation sponsored by the United 
Nations, held in Rome from November 5 to 16, 
1974, and attended by representatives from 133 
countnes.' The conference divided its work 
among three committees (food supply and 
demand, food security, and food trade).* The 
conference adopted 20 substantive resoluvions,* 
one creating a 36-state World Food Council* and 
another establishing the International Fund for 


Agricultural Development.’ 
NOTES 


1. The sdea for the conference orngmated at the Algeria New- 
aligned Countries Summn Conference of 1973 Secretary Kes. 
smger later suggested that a world food conference be held 
under UN auspwes. a resolution authorwing the conference 
was adopted a the 28th General Assembly (Gram Cottam. 
“The World Food Conference,” 4°75 Reporn, Dec 1974, 
shelved m the DOS Library a D901 AS? 1971-1976). See also 
Keewng s (CE-5) 1974, pp 26829-26834 

2 Contam, @ at The US. role a the conference «& Gs 
cussed mm US Parhepenon mm the UN 1974, 2-8) pp. 152- 
1% 

5. Aerung), @ at 

4. See Workémert—t' N (OO-19), pp. 73-74, for details and 
membersiup. Also see (5 Parheapenon m the UN 1974, (CE- 
&). p 155. Por a let of possible reasons why the conference 
bypassed the FAO to create a new World Food Council, see 
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Don Wallace, The Future of Iniernahonal Eronomu Orgunzahow 
(1977). pp. 12-13 
5. See entry m thes dictionary. 


SEF ALSO 


Green Revoluvon, International Fund for Agnculural Devel- 
opmcm 


WORLD FOOD COUNCIL se WORLD FOOD 
CONFERENCE 


WORLD INTELI ECTUAL PROPERTY ORGANI- 
ZATION see WIPO 


WORLD ORDER MODELS PROJECT see FUTU®- 
ISM 


THE WORM se THE SNAKE 
WP3 se WORKING PARTY THREE 


WSAG (WASHINGTON SPECIAL ACTION 
GROUP) swe THE FORTY COMMITTEE 


YAOUNDE CONVENTIONS: Refers to a series of 
trade agreements betweer. the Common Market 
and 18 African countries signed at Yaoundé, 
Camecroon.' The first Yaoundé Convention was 


signed on July 20, 1963; the second on July 29 
1969.2 The Yaoundé Conventions were replaced 
by the two Lomé Conventions.* 


NOTES 


1. EEC Dichonary (D-8), pp. 281-282, has a list of the 18 Af- 
mcan countnes, most of which were fomer French, Belgian, 
and German colomes. Survry of Inicrnahonal Affaws (CE-11) 
(1962) discusses the background of these trade agreements on 
pp. 484-490. 

2. Official texts of the first and second Yaoundé Conventions 
may be found im /niernchonal Legal Mairnal, 1963, p. 971, and 
1970, p. 485. 

$. When Great Britain joined the Common Market, the lamer 
needed to add the developing countries in the Common- 
wealth to us trade preference agreements in the Third World 
(Kari Sauvam, ed.. New Internahonal Econom Order Conflict or 
Cooperation Between North and South? (1977), pp. 332-333). See 
Lome Convention m this dictionary. 


SEE ALSO 


ZANU (ZIMBABWE AFRICAN NATIONAL 
UNION) see FRONT LINE STATES 


ZAPU (ZIMBABWE AFRICAN PEOPLE'S UNION) 


see FRONT LINE STATES 


*U S GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1981 341-401/7308 
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